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NO. XIII. THE GENEALOGY OF GLAUCUS. 


[One of the most famous episodes in the Iliad is the colloquy of Glaucus and 
Diomed in the sixth book, beginning with ]. 119, 

TAaiinos 3°, “Irworsycoio wais, nad Tud{ios vids, 
and ending with 1. 236, 

xevoia yuArnsiov, txaroeCo,’ tvveceloiav.* 
An attempt is here subjoined of rendering into ballad metre the beautiful speech 
of Glaucus, which abounds in poetical graces of every kind. As usual, I give 
full assurance that there is something worth reading on the page which contains 
my rhymes, by printing the original side by side. 

The episode is also one of the favourite passages selected by those who think 
that the Homeric poems are nothing more than centos. It is indeed certain that 
the 119 lines of which it consists might be struck out of the Iliad without in any 
way deranging the general order of the poem, Glaucus making scarcely any figure 
elsewhere ; and the incident bearing no reference to the events immediately fol- 
lowing or preceding. But still there are textual difficulties, which those who 
compare the connexion between the 118th line of the sixth book with the 237th 
will easily perceive, though it would be too minute to enumerate them, render- 
ing it very improbable that the passages were immediately joined. Waving, 
however, this, which may by some tinkering be mended, the main objection 
recurs, Who the poet was that wrote them, if he whom we call Homer did not? 
Are we to believe in the existence of twenty-four or forty-eight Homers? Nay, 
the coefficient may be considerably reduced. Were there two Homers? All the 


* Clarke, in his note on this line, observes, that Fulvius Ursinus was wrong in 
considering it as rhyming. ‘ Neque enim,” he says, ‘* xswy et Coiw» similem istum 
sonum in diphthongis dissimilibus efficiunt.” But Fulvius ictacized, as the modern 
Greeks do to this day, and pronounced both diphthongs, « and a, as our ee. The line 
would now be read by a modern Greek, 

Hhryséa hhalkéedn, hekatomvee’ enneaveéon,— 


which certainly rhymes. Such rhymes perpetually occur in Romaic,— for instance, 
in Soutzo’s Kithara z= wy 

Tou va was 

"As ayawas; 

xa tis moro 

xaPQevsiov;——H wrawoxd pov, p. 24, 


Whether this method of reading ancient Greek be the correct one is a different 
question, 
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philology in the world will not alter the moral conviction of the impossibility of 
the coexistence of two poets far transcending all who followed, and supplying 
models and materials for all future poetry, identical in thought, in manvers, in 
feeling, in style, in dialect, in metre, in rhythm, in every thing; while in the 
lapse of almost a hundred generations of articulate speaking men, who have 
flourished and faded since their disappearance, nothing at all approaching to such 
a phenomenon has occurred. We might as well believe in the fortuitous concur- 
rence of atoms. 

In this episode we have, besides the delightful narrative style peculiar to 
Homer, the magnificently Homeric comparison of the generations of men to the 
generations of leaves, which was one of the greatest favourites of antiquity. 
What poet wrote that? Is he a different man from him who wrote the parting 
of Hector and Andromache, a couple of hundred lines further on? If he be, we 
have a “ fortuitous concurrence,” and a most marvellous one indeed. It would 
be just as easy to credit that the soliloquy of Hamlet, and the charging speech of 
Henry V. were written by two different people,—indeed far more easy, as the 
styles of these celebrated bursts of poetry are essentially different; and that 
Hemynge and Condell played the part assigned to Pisistratus, by binding them 
together in a volume inscribed with the name of some phantom, which they 
called Shakspeare. 

The message of Pretus has occasioned much controversy, and has been 
brought to bear upon this question of the individuality of Homer. What were 
the evpara Avyee? Were they letters, or symbols of death? What is yedyas? 
Is it writing, or mere marking? What was the wrisaE rrvxcos? Is the line in 
which it occurs authentic or spurious? The ancients, in general, entertained 
no doubt that the fatal message was conveyed in a letter, and “ Bellerophon’s 
letters” passed into a proverb among them. In more critical times, the other 
opinion prevailed, and I think justly. There is no trace of the existence of the 
art of writing in the Homeric poems, which among other reasons is a fit cause for 
ascribing the Batrachomyomachia to another author than the poet of the Iliad and 
Odyssey ; because in that pleasant little burlesque, writing is distinctly referred to. 
Hence we are asked to believe that Homer and the men of his times could not write, 
and that therefore we are indebted to tradition for his poems. As works of such length 
could hardly be composed without writing, and certainly not remembered by any 
individual as a whole, it is argued that they were originally nothing but a set of 
detached ballads produced by different people; and after having been for a long 
period of time sung in the East, much to the delight of their hearers, they were 
gathered into a collection by Lycurgus, and afterwards exhibited in the ordered 
form in which they have come down to us by Pisistratus. But it is forgotten that 
Homer flourished three generations after the Trojan war, and the art of writing 
might have been introduced into Greece from the East in that very century. It 
does not follow that because Ajax could not write, Homer could not. Homer 
was depicting to his contemporaries the manners of their grandfathers, or great- 
grandfathers, and the deeds, of which the fame only had reached his ears, and 
which he hastened to immortalise. Many things indicate that changes had taken 
place. His heroes are driven about in chariots, and never ride — if they could, 
they would, of course, have abandoned the clumsier method of fight; but, in 
Homer's time, the art was known, for he describes in a simile a very difficult 
and active feat of horsemanship. They resort perpetually to the primitive prac- 
tice of throwing stones at one another; from Homer’s complaints of the de- 
generacy of the men of his day in not being able to lift such ponderous missiles 
as Ajax and others fling about with ease, we may conclude that the practice had 
been abandoned. Other indications of the same kind are easily found. If this 
conjecture be right, it will add another proof that great discoveries at their com- 
mencement act as stimulants to genius. If the invention of writing be graced by 
the appearance of Homer, the invention of printing more than two thousand 
years after called into existence within a century a greater quantity of human 
power and intellect than ever was recorded to have existed together in the history 
of man. 

In the case of Proetus, Homer is narrating what occurred two generations 
before the birth of Glaucus, in the youth of his grandfather, in a still darker age, 
of which Nestor is the sole survivor — the age when there were Centaurs in the 
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mountains to be utterly destroyed by a race of demigods, man-fighting Amazons, 
and Chimeras breathing fire. In these days we may reasonably doubt a know- 
ledge of the art of writing, and admit that the ezzara avyee were no more than 
symbols ; something, perhaps, like the picture-writing of the Mexicans [a mag- 
nificent monument of which, let me remark in passing, is to be found in the 
splendid folios of the late Lord Kingsborough, who, after spending larger sums of 
money on a literary work than ever was before expended by any nobleman — in 
fact 32,000/.—a work, too, which confers honour on the country, died, much to 
the credit of the laws of the land, a prisoner for debt in the Marshalsea gaol of 
Dublin]: but it by no means follows that, in a couple of hundred years afier the 
art had not been acquired. Sir William of Deloraine honestly confesses that he 
knew neither letter nor line; we can hardly argue from that candid confession 
that his brother-knight and clansman, Sir Walter Scott, was in the same happy 
state of ignorance, and that we are indebted to the recitations of various bards 
unknown, whose unwritten and unconnected ballads respecting certain border 
feuds were gathered by the Pisistratic Ballantyne, for the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel? One supposition is just as reasonable as the other, and yet this is the 
cheval de bataille of Wolf and his adherents. I am of opinion that the Iliad and 
Odyssey are coeval with the art of writing, or rather of its introduction into 
Europe, and a more glorious introduction it could not have found. ] 


In a pause during the battle, Glaucus and Diomed meet. The latter, who 
has been lately engaged with the gods in combat, does not wish to continue in 
such dangerous contests, and inquires whether his antagonist is of earth or heaven. 
“ ¢ T will not fight,’ he says, ¢ with the blissful gods ; but if you are of the mor- 
tals who eat the fruit of the earth, approach that you may the sooner arrive at the 
borders of death.’ And the gallant son of Hippolochus addressed him in reply.” 


Iliad, B. vi, 145-211. 
I 


Todsidy wryadvus, cin yevehy iessivus; 145 ‘ Why do you ask, bold Tydeus’ son, 


cin wg QiAAwY yarn, Toinds xa) avdeay. Why do you ask, what race am 1? 
Purrm ra why o° dvtmos yauddis xis, Ae As forest-leaves have come and gone, 
ES oan ae So does the race of mankind hie : 
riridowee Diss tages B ixvyiywras den The wind outblows, and straightway 
strows 
The scatter’d leaves upon the ground ; 
But soon the wood blooms green in bud, 
When again the spring-tide hours 
come round. 


a. 


Such, and no more, the race of man; 
One flowers, and another fades apace. 
But if you truly wish to scan 
How runs the lineage of our race, 
What many know I straight will show : 
Within a nook of Argos land, 
The land which breeds such gallant 
steeds, 
Doth Ephyra’s ancient city stand. 


If. 


Gadi Bievhes tens, 6 xigherss vine’ And there dwelt Sisyphus, the son 
avdeay, Of (olus, the tempest lord ; 

Lieupos Aioridns* 6 ¥ den TAadxev vixt And through all the earth a wilier one 
a. ge f Could not the sons of men afford. 
avrag TAaines Irinriy dmomova Bsddseo To Glaucus his heir, did his lady bear 

om ann un ae The gallant youth, Bellerophon, 
£¥ Seal adddos os ne) hvoginn bearemte To whom high Heaven had fine form 
@Tacay, . 
iven, 
And strength in kindly valour shown. 


ds avdoay even H ety Que Hd awrodnyti 
id iStaus nai caire Savpsvas Oe 
sidns 150 
hurriony yevehy, TorAe) 96 sy Avdets ioaosy 
iors widus "Edign, wuxe “Agytos inwoBoroe, 
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, , ‘ oe ee? , =, 
avrae os Ileoitos xax tunouro Supa 
“ ” , » » . ‘ s , 
os p ix Byiuou tAaecriy, tHti Toru Pierseos 
7 
ney 
"Agysiwy® Zsis yao oi bro oxnarew ia- 
paccsy. 
rw 3b yun Tigeirov imtunvero, 37” "Avrue, 
xourradin Qirornrs miynpsvas 161 


. GAA ov ovr: 
wid &yaSa Pyovievra, duipgova Bsrrrgo- 
Qoveny, 
4 db Yrvcapivn Ugorrov Bariarna wees nuda. 
TrSvaing, & Ugoie’, 4 xdxeave BsrAasgo~ 
Povrny, 
os we EDsAgy Qidornrs perytpesves, obxn bSs- 
Aven. 165 


"Os are’ viv Bt dvanra yoros AaPey, 
cloy &xoves” 
- hee , a i 
wTsives wiv p aAtsivt, otBaccure yue Toyt 
Supe, 
, , , , - , 
wipes di puv Avxinvds, woes 8 bys onpare 
Avyea, 


vyearpus tv wivaxs wrunee SumoPIogu worra* 
dikes D vives & wevSeem, Oe aworoTo. 
abrie 6 Bi Avxinvds Stav ia’ dedmon 
rourn 171 
GAD’ Ors dh Avxiny es BavSov vs piovra, 
meoPeovis wiv Tisy Gvak Auning sigting. 


ivnueue Eeivoce xal ivvice Bois iégeuocy® 
@AX ors dn Bexcirn ian pododanrurds 
"Has, 175 
: +7 .a ~ . 
wal rors pay iossivt, xed ness one idsoSas, 
’ ef = ; , 
ores pad of yauPeoio wagu Teoirow Pigouro. 
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IV. 
But Preetus, in his evil soul, 
Felt towards him foul and felon 
thought 
(And under King Preetus’ stern control 
Had Jove the men of Argos brought), 
Ilis queenly dame of lofty name 
Had felt sharp passion’s fiercest 
sting, 
And to his breast, with love unblest, 
Desired in stolen joy to cling. 


V. 


But wise, and all averse to wrong, 
He would not with her wish comply. 
Then spoke she with a traitorous tongue 
Sar bashonil in a ready lie: 
‘ Do slaughter on Bellerophon, 
Or let thyself, O Preetus! die, 
Because he strove with shameless love 
Within my arms by force to lie.’ 


VI. 


She spoke: and when the king had 
heard, 
All through his soul fierce anger 
flew ; 
To slay his youthful guest he fear’d. 
Much scrupling such a deed to do, 
By his command to Lycian land 
The unsuspecting youth was sent. 


But many a mark of import dark 
He bore off with him as he went. 


VII. 

In tablets of the closest fold, 

Preetus’ life-killing mandates lay — 
There was his lady’s father told 

Bellerophon at once to slay. 
But heavenly led to Lycia sped, 

My favour'’d grandsire on his way ; 
And when he came to Xanthus’ 

stream,* 
Much honour did its monarch pay. 


VIII. 


Nine days they held the constant feast, 
Nine oxen for the board they slew ; 

When on the tenth day in the East, 
Blush’d forth the dawn of rosy hue, 

The king address’d his honour’d guest, 
And spoke his wish that should be 

shewn 

With what intent there had been sent 

To Lycian land Bellerophon. 


* Came—stream.] Letany body who objects to this as an Irish rhyme, look over 
those of so modern and exact a rhymist as Pope. He rhymes sea with way ; tea 
with obey, &c. Strame, as the Irish in general still pronounce it, was unquestionably 
the original pronunciation, and words of that spelling were always so rhymed in our 


poets until very recent times. 


It would be hard to say when London fashion 
iotacized the diphthongal form ea into ee. 


We still keep it in its primitive state in 


our primitive viand, beefsteak, leaving it to the French to mince it into bifstik. 
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avrae iaudn one xaxoy wagiditare yau- 
Beou, 

wewrey wiv pa Xigeipay amomanirny ixie 
Asuesy 

wipviuty—h 2 de’ Env Stiov yivos 003’ avSeu~ 
rw 180 
* . * . 


duvdv drowveioven wueds pives aiDoutyes 


wesods diwv, omiSsy 3 deanuy, wicon 2 
sc ipeccipan® 
. * 


» * 
xa) chy wiv xarioson, Stay rigdsecs wiD4- 
ous. 
dsdrigey ad Lerduoes maxioouro nvdari- 
iow" 
xugriorny 3h vivys maxny Pawo dieses 
avdoay® 185 


7) reirev ad xariarshvey Aumloves avruvtin 
2s 
ro ov ae dvsexouivy eruxivoy dodov GAAoY 
UPcuvey® 
, ? , > , ~ * #7 
xeives bx Avxing tugtings Qwras apiorous 
sas Adyov vol 3° ours TaAsy O1xEvdS YiovTe 


wavrag yee xarinidviy audpwy Berratgo- 
Qovens. 190 

GAD’ Ses On yiyrwrns Sod yivev Hv idvea, 

aired wav xariguas, didov T dys Suyaricn 
nv" 

Baus 96 of eyeris Bacirnides Huser waens* 

wal peiv of Avxsos ripetvos repeov ikoxev 
aAAwy, 


naroy Guradung xed &eovens, OPom vinorre. 

Gan’ ors 3h xaxsives aanxSro wae 
Stoiew, 

Aro: 6 xeorasdioy Td AAniov oles ARTO, 

oy Sumdy xaridwy, rarer dvIeamwy cAssiver. 


Av irias rele rinve Jaipeon Brrrtgopsven, 

"Ioavdeev 7s nal ‘Iawsdovov xal Aacda- 
Bay me 200 

Amodausin uiy wagrriteres unrisre Bsus" 
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IX. 
Now when the message met his eye— 
And Preetus’ fell intent he knew — 
He sent him, as one doom’d to die, 
The dire Chimera to subdue. 
From heavenly seed, not human breed, 
That yet unconquer’d monster came. 
Dreadful, L ween, her throat was seen 
Fierce Lreathing forth the fiery flame. 


X. 
In head a lion, in the tail 
A dragon, and a goat in loin ; 
Yet did his valour there prevail, 
Upheld by portents all divine. 
And next his glaive the Solymi brave 
Did with their blood in battle wet : 
Oft did he say such desperate fray 
As theirs in fight he never met. 


XI. 


Thirdly, he smote with mortal scar 
The Amazons who warr’d on man; 
And back returning from that war 
’Gainst him a plot the Lycians plan. 
Through Lycia wide, the flower and 
pride 
Of all her warriors have they ta’en, 
And with them laid an ambuscade ; 
But not a man return’d again. 


XII. 


They perish’d by his hand subdued ; 
And then, as Lycia’s king knew well 
That he was born of godlike blood, 
He kept him in the land to dwell. 
His daughter as bride he gave, and, 
beside, 
Shared with him half his reign; 
And of land which there is most rich 
and rare 
Was chosen as his domain, 


XIII. 


Fit land the clustering vine to raise, 
Fit land to ply the spade ; 
But even on him in latter days 
The wrath of Heaven was laid. 
And all alone he wander’d on 
The Aleian plain apart; 
From human path, in wo or wrath, 
Devouring his own heart. 


XIV. 


Two sons, one daughter, to his love 
Were by his lady given ; 
Laodamia, lofty Jove, 
Whose guidance rules o’er heaven, 
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Clasp’d in his arms, and of her charms 
Is brave Sarpedon sprung ; 

But Artemis’ bow soon laid her low, 
By fiery anger stung. 


XV. 


Isander against the Solymi 
In glorious battle stood ; 

And Ares doom’d him there to die, 
The sateless god of blood. 

The second son as sire | own, 

er he hight ; 

And from Lycia far, to the field of war, 
Hath he sent me here to fight. 


XVI. 
And much was the counsel my father 
gave 
At Troy to bear me well: 
Ever to shew myself bold and brave, 
And all others to excel; 
And not to disgrace the ancient race, 


Which still mid the best did shine 
Or in Lycia wide, or by Ephyra-side. 
Such, Diomede, is my line.” 


V. 152.] I have ventured to insert the epithet ancient, as Ephyra was the old name 
of Corinth. Some notion of its antiquity must have taken possession of the mind of 
Clarke ; for he quotes Virgil’s ‘‘ Urbs antiqua fuit” as a parallel passage. 

153.] xégdros is what Eustathius calls a wien atks ; i. e. it may be used either in 
a good or bad sense. Here, he continues, the speaker employs such a word as 
Glaucus did not wish to blaspheme his ancestor, who in truth was an arrant thief 
(xAswrioraroy ddnSws). It is pleasant to find the archbishop bearing testimony to the 
truth of the story of Sisyphus. 

196, &c.] 1 have altered the general arrangement of these lines, which as they 
stand in the editions is very confused. After the gift of the land to Bellerophon, 
the lines descriptive of his fate should follow ; but, instead of that, we have four 
lines about his children, which are clearly out of place ; and this renders the construction 
of xaxsives rather troublesome. Joined to the honours bestowed upon him, it obtains a 
poetical sense : “ Bellerophon, for his gallant deeds, was heaped with rewards ; but 
even he—he the so much honoured — was visited by divine anger,” &o, The 
genealogy then coheres ; but the line, ri» 33 yoAwenmivn, should follow the other two 
relative to Laodamia. The present arrangement is — 


196. 43 trex: —— 
"Ioavdeov re 
(Aaodamcin uty —— 
n >? trex’ —_—_— 
200, aaa’ ors 
Hiro 6 
oy Judy —ew 
"Ioavdeoy 3; —— 
CPV LEV0Y —e 
205. hy D8 yoAwoaetvy — 
Judicet lector. 


201.] There is an unusual touch of poetic expression in Cicero’s version of 
these lines, in the Tusculan Questions :— 


‘* Qui miser in campis merens errabat Aleis, 
Ipse suum cor edens, hominum vestigia vitans.” 


I have not troubled my reader with notes on the eyjpara Avyex ; or the Chimera ; 
or the Solymi, whom some suppose to be the Jews; or the Amazons; or the Aleian 
plain ; or the portents of the gods; or what was the crime of Bellerophon: on all 
which subjects, those who are curious in such matters will, without difficulty, find 
cart-loads of comment and controversy. 
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LIVING PHENOMENA, MORAL AND POLITICAL, 


A PREMIER — A QUACK — DOCTORATES — PUBLIC OPINION — CHARTISTS — NA- 
TIONAL PROSPECTS—-AS WE WERE, AND AS WE ARE—ROYAL EXPENSES — 
A TORY MINISTRY AND A PRINCE OF WALES, 


A PREMIER. 


** Tempora mutantur et Premiers mutan- 
tur in illis.” 


In former ages, this was wont to be a 
name representative of toil and arduous 
anxiety, even when a Whig wore it, 
and of dignity and moral greatness 
when a Tory honoured it. Its burdens 
used to be so severe, that Herculean 
constitutions sunk under them over- 
tasked, and life perished in its meri- 
dian. This political martyrdom is not 
likely to be a feature of this age. In 
the reign and in the mouths of the 
Whigs, office in all its provinces means 
ease, and business means pay. A Pre- 
mier is in these days of golden excel- 
lence a hearth-rug tom-cat, or a palace 
lap-dog. He may be a worn-out de- 
bauchée, introduced into a lofty official 
position, not to better the condition 
and advance the interests and digni- 
ties of his country, but to recruit his 
energies, refresh his frame with volup- 
tuous ease, and drink deep of all the 
sweets, and yet despise the toils, of 
office. He may be a man whom pub- 
lic offences have disqualified for pure 
and honourable fellowship, and whom 
the highest official dignity may render 
tolerable only. He may hear the cry 
of assaulted citizens, and the shot of 
rebels, and yawn a passing notice of 
one unlucky “ outrage” in a lucky ad- 
ministration. He can see Russian 
bears and boors bearding his nation,— 
French Jesuits deceiving it,—Irish 
priests overturning it,—a_ sacerdotal 
tyrant gloating over it, and preparing 
bulls for his tools in it,—and, withal, 
congratulate himself that it will last his 
lifetime. 

Power without principle,—the te- 
nacities of office without its toils, — 
responsibility without its anxieties,— 
place held by blinding a royal mistress, 
and trampling on the neck of a remon- 
strating and patient people,— the end 
pay, the prerequisite place,—the means, 
good or bad, if only effective, are the 
bright signatures that have beenstamped 
upon the most memorable mockery of 


a {Premiership in the annals of Great 
Britain. 


With the present wretched tenant of 
this seat of responsibility, but of dead 
dignity, a chamber-woman’s petticoat 
is a more honourable emblem than the 
meteor flag of Britain,—the voices of 
interested females more persuasive than 
the shout of millions, and the fireside 
of a royal saloon than the feelings ofall 
England. In the age in which we 
live, it is not the monarchy that usurps 
more than its legitimate and just power, 
norisitthedemocracy. The real usurper 
and invader of the rights of the nation, 
the prescriptions of the constitution, 
and the honour of Old England, is a 
junto of worn-out aristocrats and weak 
commoners, directed by an emissary of 
Ignatius Loyola. Our Premier, po- 
litically, has a cat’s life, a dog’s fawn- 
ing, and a brock’s effluvia. One merit, 
and only one, he possesses in rare per- 
fection; that is, no sense of shame,—no 
shout of indignation,—no fear of ruin 
to church and state,—nothing, in short, 
that moves ordinary men, can influence 
or actuate Lord Melbourne. He 
can brave the hisses and the execra- 
tions of Guildhall, provided, by cajol- 
ing and cunning, he can secure a cor- 
ner at St. James’s or Windsor Castle. 
There is but one way of treating this 
rhinoceros of polities: withdraw his 
pay and dinner at the castle, and he 
will soon resign. It is most useless to 
attempt to shame the man out of office. 
Ie has a perfect contempt for aught that 
reflects on his honour, on his policy, on 
his principles. It was left for a cen- 
tury that vaunts of unparalleled wisdom 
and varied attainments,—of superiority 
to all that preceded, and of the power 
of giving its impress to all that suc- 
ceeds it,—to originate, amid its other 
monstra horrenda, its political and 
social abortions, a Premier such as 
now blinds a queen, and balks a peo- 
ple, careless of the glories of the one, 
and callous to the wants and woes of 
the other. The cutty-stool, or that of 
the garotte, is such an one’s meetest 
position. 


A QUACK. 


This species of /Esculapianism was 
never scarce,—it is now luxuriant. 
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We can scarcely open a newspaper 
without finding records of the most 
marvellous discoveries, and promises of 
instant cures to all the “aches that 
flesh is heir to.” We cannot converse 
with a neighbour without hearing an- 
nouncements of wondrous cures of all 
sorts of diseases performed by Dr. 
Solomons, or Eady, or Morison. 
Paragraphs, duty paid, for double price, 
on condition that they do not appear 
in the usual advertising columns, but 
in a separate portion of the paper, and 
shorn of the prefix “ advertisement,” 
meet the eye in sundry places. One 
announces twelve silver spoons for 
thirty shillings; another, spectacles 
that enable men born blind to see 
motes in the sunbeam; and a third, 
deafness, in all its degrees, cured by 
magic drops, or harmless operations 
by smoke or steam ; and a caution to 
the public brings up the rear, warn- 
ing the sick against pills signed by 
Morrison with the two r’s, instead 
of Morison with one. <A quack, in 
planting himself amid subjects fitted 
for his operations, gets introduced to a 
number of subsubs and penny-a-line 
men ; invites these distinguished literati 
to dine with him, stores them with their 
purest Helicon poteen, and walks them 
to his study “blin’ fou,” to see his 
wonderful cures. They see heads 
nodding on shoulders between which, 
they are told on oath, yards had inter- 
vened an hour ago; eyeballs sparkling 
in sockets in which Cimmerian night 
brooded before; Eustachian tubes and 
ear-drums, sonorous with varied sounds, 
where deafness was enthroned before ; 
and the wits and wiseacres record in 
their columns the stupendous cures 
performed by Dr. , at No. -——, 
in Street or Square ; or admit, 
very cheap, the glowing paragraphs ; 
and poor John Bull, believing false- 
hood incapable of wearing the garb of 
print, or enjoying the patronage of 
“We,” runs to the doctor, pays his 
guineas, and swallows his pills; and 
learns, at the end of six months, that 
he is no better than before. 

Patient. “ I must take my leave, 
doctor, and would have been glad to 
have commended you; but I am, to 
my severe disappointment, no better.” 

Doctor. “ No better! What do 
you mean, sir? You are cured.” 

I am as blind 








Patient. “ Cured! 
as a mole.” 


Second P, ‘ And Las deaf asa post.” 
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Third Patient. “ And I worse than 
when I came under him.” 

Fourth Patient. “ Aud I fleeced of 
my last sixpence.” 

All. “A quack ! a cheat!” 

Doctor. “Such is an ungrateful 
world! I have cured every one of 
you, and now dismiss you. I have 
done it so effectually, and with so little 
pain, that you are unconscious of it; 
and these are your thanks! Gentle- 
men, good morning.” 

* John, the Whigs are exhausted ; I 
must now getat the Tories. John, take 
these invitations to dinner to the penny- 
a-liners connected with the Times and 
Standard, &c.; and if any one for the 
next six weeks asks you what are your 
master’s politics, say High Tory and 
High Church. The Dissenting inter- 
est is done with. They know me, 
and I know them. The Whigs and 
Radicals are done with. They deny, 
stupidly, that they are cured. Let us 
start new game. Here’s to the Tories !” 


DOCTORATES. 


It used to be, that dissenting minis- 
ters so detested and abhorred all that 
savoured of worldly pre-eminence that 
they disclaimed every title of honour, 
and were heroically regardless of 
degrees, save those of Fahrenheit and 
Réaumur. Another spirit seems now 
to ahimate them. They are as avari- 
cious of university degrees as priests of 
bishoprics, and as desirous of a good 
income as churchmen of good livings. 
This propensity of nature has of late 
become peculiarly prominent and dis- 
tinctive in the many ways of dissent. 
It is true, the ministers of these various 
bodies cannot obtain the regular de- 
grees of either university ; and in these 
degenerate days, the one or two of the 
Scotch universities who were erst ra- 
ther prolific of these academic honours 
have sternly refused to confer doc- 
torates, except on merit, and on men 
attached to our constitution in church 
and state. Dissenting ministers, at 
the beginning of the last ten years, 
were much at a loss for honorary titles, 
till they received information, per in- 
voice, from the Yale, Ohio, and other 
American manufactories, that D. D’s 
were exported with other articles of 
commerce, and in the late embarrass- 
ments of trade might be had at very 
reduced prices. As soon as this cheer- 
ing intimation reached the shores of 
England, deputies were sent off by the 
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Diamond steamers to Gravesend, to 
bring from the British Queen and the 
Great Western the bales of blushing 
honours; and lord deacons, who 
starved their ministers to keep them 
humble, procured for them Transat- 
lantic D.D.’s to make them contented. 
The ministers felt elated, sported broad 
brims, and German silver or British 
plate buckles, with appropriate inex- 
pressibles; and thus presented in their 
very aspect, they thought, living com- 
ments on the text, “ purchased to 
themselves a good degree.” There 
will, by and by, be scarcely an ambi- 
tious, jealous, voluntary minister with- 
outa D. D. to decorate his name withal ; 
and the result will necessarily be, that 
thinking men will regard the doctorless 
Dissenters as the learned and the 
worthy ; and, per contra, the doc- 
torated as the dull, the ignorant, and 
envious. 

It is a remark worthy of notice, how- 
ever, that D.D. conferred by an 
American academy is not recognised in 
this country as a degree atall. Itisa 
useless and worthless appendage. A 
Scotch D.D., be it the designation of 
great or little merit,—and for ten years, 
we understand, from good authority, 
it has been most judiciously and wa- 
rily bestowed,—is legal in the eye of the 
British constitution, and legally suc- 
ceeds, if it does not, pari pussu, rank 
with an English D.D. But the Trans- 
atlantic doctorate is a mere imposi- 
tion—a piece of mimicry—an attempt 
to hoist English colours on American 
bottoms. 

Another peculiarity of the doctorates 
of this redoubtable century is, the bear- 
ers of these pseudo-dignities are found 
aping the clerical robes of the national 
clergy. Even John Burnett wears a 
gown and hands; Dr. Morrison (not 
the hygeist) does the same; Dr. Lief- 
child item, being recently Transat- 
lanticated. This is pure assumption. 
A Scotch Geneva is the Scotch na- 
tional clerical dress, with its tassels, 
significant of divers degrees and digni- 
ties; and the master’s, or bachelor’s, 
or doctor’s gowns, are the robes of the 
English church : but neither church 
nor university present a gown to the 
ministers of Dissent. They might 
with as great propriety wear the uni- 
form of a field-marshal, or the livery of 
the Duke of Wellington’s footmen. 
Such, however, are the movements of 
this great century. By and by, the 
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lawn sleeves, and the mitre and crozier, 
will be displayed in the meeting-house ; 
and dissent will equal the church, if 
not in the substantials of learning and 
theology, yet in the superficials of 
robes, phylacteries, and such like. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


There is much in public opinion akin 
to papal infallibility. It is declared 
by thousands to exist; it is, however, 
discovered and discerned by none. 
It is frequently appealed to, forcibly 
quoted, universally adored ; but if we 
ask where is the oracle of this great 
power, the sybil leaves bearing his im- 
primatur, nobody can say. The scal- 
pel of the anatomist has failed to dis- 
sect and to display it, the analysis of 
the metaphysician has not disclosed it, 
the processes of art have not condensed 
it. It reigns, it determines modes and 
measures, it makes the countenances 
of hundreds turn pale, and the pockets 
of thousands gravitate with gold. It 
has yet been frequently so corrupt, 
that the introduction of a grain of truth 
has thrown it into fermentation; and 
occasionally so lost to the just, the 
pure, and the holy, that it has made 
the righteous a martyr, and the mur- 
derer a monarch. Public opinion 
reaches St. Stephen’s, and gives a 
plastic influence to acts of parliament, 
and a tone to honourable members’ 
speeches. It imparts a living com- 
mentary to impure statutes, and a 
spirit of vitality to the letter of the 
law. Its scourge is felt in The Times, 
its dash in the Standard, its cane in the 
Post, its gruntings in the Chronicle, 
its wash-pot is the Globe, its cloaca the 
Advertiser, Dispatch, &c. &e. There 
is in the public opinion of a century a 
fair representation of the true and the 
just; but, in the public opinion of a 
fitful hour, or a decade of years even, 
there is no more truthfulness than in 
the oracle of Apollo. The average 
opinion of a hundred years is more 
or less true in every community and 
in every age: less than a century 
is worth nothing. It is the action 
and reaction of public opinion that 
exercise a moral attraction and repul- 
sion in all affairs, social and national. 
It subdues and softens the severity of 
absolute despotism, it corrects and 
keeps under the surges and licentious- 
ness of republican anarchy; it pairs 
down the cruelties of a severe and 
stringent law, and lends power and 
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influence to a loose and inadequate 
one; it has given influence to virtue, 
but it has also canonised vice ; it has 
to genius imparted its most illustrious 
triumphs, and folly it has occasionally 
irradiated with deceptive splendours. 
It once yelled of the Redeemer of man- 
kind, “ Crucify him!” and of a thief 
and a robber, ‘‘ Let Barabbas go !” 

It is really generated by one or two, 
but leaps from point to point through 
a succession of links, till at length a 
whole country is under its influence. 
It is the opinion of profound minds, 
received and modified at each succes- 
sion by peculiar idiosyncrasies, till it 
becomes the moral atmosphere of the 
million. 


CHARTISTS. 


The unhappy and wretched popula- 
tion which enrols itself under this 
new nomenclature, is the product ofa 
variety of originating circumstances. 
Chartism is the froth and the scum 
thrown up by two distinct classes of 
powers or elements—the first negative, 
and the second positive. The negative 
is want of church extension and pro- 
vision. In the diocess of York there 
is a population of 406,000, and church 
room for about 50,000; thereby leaving 
356,000 utterly destitute of ministers, 
worship, and sacraments, or dependent 
on the chance supplies of the Voluntary 
principle. In the diocess of Lichfield 
there are 235,000 persons, and church 
room for 29,000, thus leaving no 
Christian pastors or public means of 
instruction for 206,000 souls. In the 
metropolis, at its present ratio of in- 
crease in population by influx or births, 
even after the Bishop of London’s fifty 
new churches shall have been erected 
and filled, there will still be a surplus 
population of 700,000 without the 
possibility of church room ; and this, 
too, on the too improbeble supposition 
that Dissenters in the same time shall 
have built fifty new chapels of average 
dimensions. The increase of the popu- 
lation and the failure of a correspond- 
ing increase of—to use the lowest 
character—those schools of morality, 
parish churches, will sufficiently ac- 
count for the Owens, the Frosts, and 
the Vincents, that deserve, or are sen- 
tenced to, the gallows, in the day in 
which we live. 

Positive causes are virulent and 
countless. The low Radical news- 
papers—daily, weekly, or oftener, exert 
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a most deleterious influence on the 
judgments and the consciences of 
millions. The loose and depraving 
morality that teems from these, and 
especially the Sunday scions of the 
same family, and their great spread, ac- 
count for the population ready to ignite 
at any moment. Gin-shops and cheap 
gin prepare the physical system to 
sympathise with the moral, and pre- 
cipitate the ruin of both. Let any 
man’s mind be filled with the cheap 
Sunday reading we have referred to, 
and his stomach with the still cheaper 
daily gin we have mentioned, for six 
weeks, and that man is prepared to 
shoulder pike or musket, and march 
under any Robespierre or O'Connell 
that hoists the flag of Chartism. These 
moral and physical poisons, these 
stimuli to bloodshed, anarchy, and 
treason, are not confined in their agency 
to a few. The stamp returns of the 
revenue clearly prove that millions are 
under their sway and ripened by their 
influence for all desperate changes. 
The devil requires three things to turn 
a town or village into a citadel of 
Chartists. First, the absence of a 
parish church, with its faithful pastor ; 
second, the presence of a gin-shop, 
with a parlour for Robert Owen ; and, 
third, a Sunday Radical newspaper. 
Give him these three #w# ¢rw's, and he 
can turn men into fiends, Britons into 
Chartists, Christians into Socialists, 
Paradise itself into Pandemonium. 
The causes of Chartism are not political, 
but moral. The cure must come from 
the church, not from the state; nine 
parts out of ten from the Bible, and 
one part from the Magna Charta. 

We must refer to the desecration of 
the Christian religion from the partial 
contents of one number only of the 
Northern Star, a paper which seems 
to be the receptacle of all malice, 
hatred, and uncharitableness, and a 
proof that the Christian religion is 
therein turned from its pure and 
shining path of good-will and charity, 
and forcibly wrenched to the support 
of the wildest and most wicked schemes 
that ever entered into the heart of man. 
The fact is, that the present is a seem- 
ingly religious age, and therefore the 
religious portion of the community 
being Legion (albeit such religion be 
skin-deep) must be conciliated; and 
how can this be done by men without 
religion, unless they put on the garb 
of religion, and assume the cant and 
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hypocrisy of the pseudo-religionists of 
the age? Thus we have popular politics 
assuming the authority of religious 
precepts, and Chartist chapels, Char- 
tist Sunday-schools, Chartist class- 
leaders, Chartist superintendents, Char- 
tist preachers and lecturers, &c. &c., 
in all the pomp and circumstance of a 
new establishment in religion, only 
with this paradox, that the more they 
would attach themselves to religion, 
the less religion they have like; the 
poor crier, who, the more he cried, 
the less he sorrowed :— 


“ If the man who turnips cries, 
Cry not when his father dies, 
It is plain that he would rather 
Have a turnip than his father.” 


But, sparing the logic, let the fol- 
lowing extracts speak for themselves, 
extracted from one recent number only 
of the hebdomadal sheet :— 


“On Sunday last was baptised by Mr. 
Caird, in the Christian Chartist Church 
of the Vale of Leven, Elizabeth Feargus 
O’Connor, daughter of Mr. William 
Heys. This was the first baptism which 
had taken place in that place of worship !” 

“* Thwaites Democratic Sunday School.— 
The anniversary of the above Sunday 
School was celebrated on the same day 
by about one hundred of the friends, 
teachers, and scholars, partaking of tea 
together in the school-room. ‘The ar- 
rangements on the occasion were excel- 
lent, and quite in accordance with the 
liberal nature of the institution.” 

“ The anniversary of the New Jeru- 
salem Church ree Shool was cele. 
brated in that place of worship on Monday 
week. After the scholars had got well 
satisfied with a good substantial repast, 
the teachers and friends, to the number 
of one hundred, sat down at the different 
tables, which were arranged on the tops 
of the pews, and commenced enjoying 
one of the best meals of that description 
(tea feast) it was possible to make. 
After the repast and conviviality, which 
might last about three hours, the reverend 
president [no equality yet] ascended the 
pulpit, and gave an excellent discourse 
from the 6th chapter of Deuteronomy, on 
the benefits of education, and the best 
method of making it useful and agreeable 
to youth. He proved, from Scripture, 
that it was lawful to do good on the 
Sunday; and that, consequently, any 
useful branch of learning that could be 
proved beneficial was a portion of that 
good, and that it was lawful and scrip- 
tural to teach it. He thought that if, 
along with reading and writing, the ma- 
thematics, geography, and any other of the 
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useful branches of learning, were taught, 
it would be much better for the children 
of the poor than the usual method of oc« 
cupying their time in getting off creeds 
and catechisms, which they had generally 
no relish for. The discourse, which was 
fraught with good, sound, practical in. 
formation, of the most liberal character, 
lasted about an hour. This gentleman 
preaches inthe Democratic SundaySchool, 
held in the Working Man’s Hall, in about 
two months.” 

“* Sermon,..—Mr. M‘Crae preached two 
highly interesting sermons in the Buck’s 
Head Hall, Greenock, on Sabbath last, 
on which occasion the place, although 
capable of containing nearly five hundred 
individuals, was so completely packed, 
that some hundreds were compelled to 
go away unable to obtain admission. The 
collection, which was for the benefit of 
our ill-used friend Dr. M‘Douall [a 
Chartist, in gaol], amounted to the hand. 
some sum of 3/, 9s.,!! which has been 
sent off, after deducting the expenses 
incurred.” 

* On Thursday the 30th, a meeting of 
the Edinburgh Chartist Association was 
held in Whitfield Chapel. Mr, G. J. 
Harney was present.” 

“A Sunday School has been esta- 
blished in the township of Clayton. The 
room is, on a week-day evening, used as 
a reading and news-room, for the dif. 
fusing political knowledge. The Northern 
Star, and other democratic papers, are 
there taken. Great praise is due to the 
Wesleyans at that place, in the lending 
desks, &c., in furtherance of the object.” 

“On Monday evening last a public 
meeting was held at the Democratic 
Chapel, for the purpose of hearing the 
report of the Manchester Delegate Meet- 
ing. At eight o’clock the place was 
crowded almost to suffocation. Mr. 
Philips, on entering the room, was 
loudly cheered. A collection was made 
towards the National Chartist Fund.” 

“* Chartist Prayer Meeting.—A large 
meeting was held on Clerkenwell Green, 
on Sunday morning week, for the purpose 
of offering up a prayer for the imprisoned 
Chartists. ‘The placard calling the meet- 
ing was directed to Christians of all de- 
nominations. A short and appropriate 
discourse was delivered on the occasion 
by a Chartist brother. The prayer was 
then read in the most devout and solemn 
manner, the assembly being uncovered, 
with which the police, on being re- 
quested, courteously complied. 

“« Form of Prayer.” 


Next follows a long written prayer. 
The following is a portion, after an in- 
vocation of Almighty God :— 


‘** We haye broken Thy most holy law ; 
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and, in the payment of rates for the sup- 
port of the established church, which is 
opposed to Thee both in word and deed, 
we have robbed Thee of that supreme 
honour and regard to which Thou art 
entitled, But have mercy on us, O God, 
we beseech Thee! Lord have mercy on 
us! Christ have mercy on us! 

«¢ And whilst, O Most High, we are 
engaged at the throne of Thy heavenly 
grace on our own behalf, we would not 
forget those who have placed themselves 
in authority over us, but whom we have 
never elected, and who have taken from 
us our ‘ freewill offerings,’ which we de- 
dicated to support the poor, to clothe the 
naked, and assist the fatherless, and have 
appropriated them to the support of their 
own commissioners and agents. Lord! 
have mercy on their souls, pardon their 
iniquities, and blot out their trans- 
gressions, 

“ « King of kings, and Lord of lords ! 
have mercy on the queen ; shew unto her 
the error of her ways’. . . ‘ that she re- 
ceives too much money for merely living 
in a large house, and signing acts of par- 
liament for oppressing the people, Thy 
servants. O Lord, convert her and her 
royal husband. May the Lord have mercy 
on their souls ! 

“«* Hear our prayer for John Frost, 
and his compatriots, Williams and Jones ; 
for FeargusO'Connor ; for Henry Vincent ; 
yea, for the whole catalogue of patriots, 
whose every case Thou art well ac- 
quainted with. Provide for their wives 
and families. May the children follow 
the steps of the fathers, so far as they 
have followed Thine holy example. We 
thank Thee for the past [can Newport 
be included?]: we trust Thee for the 
future. 

«« And now, O Lord, may we depart 
in peace? Direct the council of the 
people, &c. Bless our enemies. Con- 
vert the lawyers, the spies, the soldiers, 
the police, and all others that have been 
engaged in the unjust persecution of the 
people. And to Thy name, O Parent of 
Mankind, shall be the glory. 

« « Our Father,’ &c. 

** The prayer was to have been read 
again in the afternoon, but the weather 
prevented. A similar meeting is an- 
nounced for next Sunday, when the same 
prayer, with a few alterations, will be 
again offered.” 


In the same paper the following ad- 
vertisement also appears :— 


** Wanted, by the Dundee Democratic 
Association, an individual qualified to 
preach the Gospel, as laid down by Jesus 
Christ, to deliver lectures on Chartism, 


and, if required, to act as a teacher of 


youth, 
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“« None need apply who do not profess 
Christian principles. Testimonials as to 
character and qualification will be re- 
quired.” 

Surely the above quotations, which 
might be multiplied, are enough to 
shew that the Chartists will resort to 
any means in order to work out their 
designs ; and it is perfectly true that 
the people are deceived (as even a 
Chartist has written of his brother 
agitators),—“ grossly deceived by false 
teachers, hypocrites, and wolves in 
sheep’s clothing,—by plausible syco- 
phants, well versed in all the lan- 
guage of guile and dissimulation.” 
The people of the Northern Star have 
made a good gain by their inflammatory 
writings; and now that the Star is fast 
declining (see the last stamp returns), 
they become the more outrageous and 
exciting. 

First of all, we hear of a Christian 
Chartist Church,and Chartist baptism ! 
Is the sixth commandment, or the ser- 
mon on the mount, ever read in this 
Chartist place of worship?! The duty 
towards one’s neighbour would, of 
course, be scouted at once. 

Secondly,— we have a Democratic 
Sunday-school, in which it is plain, 
from the account of all these schools, 
that politics are preached on the Sun- 
day. 

Thirdly, —we have the New Jerusalem 
Church Sunday-school, in which it is 
proved from Scripture that it is scrip- 
tural to teach mathematics, geography, 
or any kind of useful learning, on the 
Sabbath! What will the “ pious Dis- 
senters’”’ say to this? Spirits of Bax- 
ter, Howe, Henry, Doddridge, Owen, 
Wesley, Whitfield, 'Iall! can ye look 
upon this ? 

Fourthly,—we have a highly inter- 
esting Chartist sermon, ending with a 
collection for an imprisoned Chartist, 
as thorough a ruffian and tyrant as 
ever walked on the earth. Where is 
the Saviour in this? that unresisting 
Lamb who did no violence,—whose 
voice was not heard in the streets, nei- 
ther was any guile found in his mouth. 
And what likeness between him and 
Vincent, who was a_ Dissenting 
preacher? 

Fifthly,—we have a Chartist gather- 
ing in Whitfield Chapel, Edinburgh. 
In whose hands can this chapel be, and 
what species of religion is taught there ? 

Sixthly,—a Chartist Sunday-school 
at Clayton, said to be supported by 
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the Wesleyans,—we do not believe it. 
If true, let Conference, and the Watch- 
man, and Dr. Bunting, and Lessy, and 
Robert Newton, look to this. 

Seventhly,— we have a Chartist 
meeting in a Democratic chapel, with a 
collection for the Chartist fund. 

Eighthly,—the Chartist prayer !! 
Here we find that the Chartists are op- 
posed to Christ’s scriptural church, 
and the church is honoured indeed by 
their disapproval. She could not be 
Christian, and at the same time please 
the Chartists ; but they who are of yes- 
terday alone possess the means of sal- 
vation! Next they pray for mercy on 
their foes: in the same spirit, we sup- 
pose, as the brave soldier had engraven 
on his sword, when he fought the 
French, these words, “The Lord have 
mercy on you, for I won't.” Wenever 
before heard of the Chartists having de- 
dicated any thing to the poor; neither 
did we know that Frost, Jones, and 
Williams, were following God’s holy 
example in their march on Newport. 
The introduction of children into this 
prayer forms the climax of mockery 
and extreme blasphemy. 

Ninthly,—we have the advertisement 
for a Chartist Sunday teacher of youth ! 
What he is to teach will be best de- 
cided by those who decide on his qua- 
lification ; but we suspect he will not 
teach his masters that deeds are better 
than words, and that they ought to set 
the example first, of dividing their pro- 
perty equally among the people. “The 
earth is the right of every man,” is a 
favourite Chartist motto; “* The earth is 
the Lord’s,” said Cromwell's saints ; 
“and we are the Lord’s: so the earth 
is ours.” Will the pike system be 
taught, and Somerville’s book be ne- 
cessary? Chartism, as many say, is 
gone to bed; and we wish the gory 
hypocrite a long, very long, sleep ; and 
all who are not advocates for universal 
suffering, preferring the greatest slaugh- 
ter of the greatest number, but who 
value the real substantial blessings of 
religion and liberty, will shout fervently, 
from the inmost heart, “ Amen, and 
Amen !” 


NATIONAL PROSPECTS. 


These, as long as the Conservatives 
are kept, or keep themselves, from the 
power their great talents and sounder 
principles prescribe, are gloomy enough. 
If we look to the feelings generated 
in the bosoms of the best part of the 
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population towards the throne—in that 
portion of our countrymen whose sin, 
in the judgment of their adversaries, 
it has been to be too profoundly at- 
tached to it — we see abundant matter 
of shame and sorrow. Reckless and 
unprincipled men have surrounded the 
queen with barricades and blinds, and 
exercised a tyranny the more dreadful 
because the subject of it cannot be made 
to see and break it up—a surveillance 
for which others in their places and 
in former times would have been im- 
peached. Her majesty knows not the 
feelings of her people, nor the opinions 
of that portion of the press which com- 
mands the talent as it contains the 
principles of those who love and revere 
our monarchy, and weep over the vile 
uses to which Melbourne and Co. 
have perverted its sacredness and its 
influence, 

If we cast our eyes over our do- 
mestic provinces we find in Ireland all 
the elements of rebellion; the curse of 
that country personified in its agitator, 
and represented by its priests fanning 
the smouldering fires of rebellion. In 
Wales a powerful organisation of rebels, 
neither known nor prepared for till 
many lives were sacrificed, and the 
peace of the principality disturbed. 
in the north, and among the manu- 
facturing districts, Chartism convulsing 
whole districts, forging pikes and 
collecting muskets. In London and 
the more civilised south, the immoral 
and filthy Socialists spread as a 
gangrene. All these hate both the minis- 
try and the constitution. The Tories, 
on the other hand, hate the incompetent 
ministry, but love and plead for the 
constitution. 

In the government, Papists are pitch- 
ed into places of high official authority ; 
the cast-off Whigs of the Commons, 
“ neatly mended and repaired,” are 
forked into the House of Lords; men 
are raised to the highest functions of the 
navy, whose titles to the distinction 
are more from pop-guns and paper 
pellets. In fiscal matters we find the 
revenue decreasing, loans and taxation 
inevitable, and my Lord Melbourne 
careless of all, if only he get a dinner 
in the palace, and a pirouette with 
bedchamber damsels in the ball-room. 
The cloud at present thickens and 
spreads; the church is assailed external- 
ly and internally; Jesuits creep about 
like their master, seeking whom they 
may devour ; evil and perverse men are 








exalted, and the good depressed and 
degraded. 

There is, notwithstanding, a bright 
as well as a black side. If the cause 
of the right perishes the nearer it ap- 
proaches the throne, or, rather, before 
it reaches the throne to which it would 
appeal, it prospers beyond all pre- 
cedent among the mass of thinking peo- 
ple. Both Protestant and Conservative 
views are extending their hold every day. 
In Liverpool the tide is entirely turned 
in favour of church and state. In 
Manchester a rapid transition is taking 
place; and, had it not been that the 
strictly religious portion of the Con- 
servatives of that town did not come 
forward and poll for Sir George Mur- 
ray on a late occasion for reasons to 
them, but not to us, satisfactory, the 
Radical Socinian would have been 
turned out, and a sound Conservative 
in. We trust thet those who hung 
back will see the necessity of coming 
forward on another occasion. In every 
part of England a powerful Conserva- 
tive impulse spreads and assimilates to 
itself new and unexpected materials 
every day. In fact, it seems clear that 
the present state of things has been 
permitted in order to make way for 
the introduction of a vigorous and per- 
manent government that will restore 
to the crown its almost departed 
glories, to the constitution its ancient 
stability, to the people prosperity and 
confidence, Normanby to the Muses, 
Melbourne to his Magdalene, and 
Russell to his paternal acres. 


AS WE WERE and 


The Pitts and 


AS WE ARE. 
Puppies redo- 


the Chathams, the 
Foxes and the 
Burkes, men of 
various shades of 
political opinion, 
ory and Whig, 
but orators, states- 
men with heads 
and hearts to think 
and feel, and he- 
roism to die for 
Old England. 
The navy of 
England the awe 
of Europe, and 
Britannia the mis- 
tress of the earth ; 
the real wants of 
home __ supplied, 
and idle discon- 



































































































































lent of roses, their 
fingers dipped in 
lavender, their 
whiskers glisten- 
ing with Macas- 
sar; giving pre- 


ference to claret, | 


not to conscience ; 
and adhering to 
the constitution as 
the leech to the 
human body, till 
repletion cause it 
to drop off. 

The navy starved 
and rotting in the 
docks ; sailors ex- 
tinet ; Britain 
bearded by Russia, 
ejected fromChina, 


Living Phenomena, Moral and Political. 


tent repressed ; 
Chartism un- 
known by name; 
the very riots lo- 
cal and moment- 
ary, because no 
fuel to feed them ; 
the Popish Bill, 
with its thousand 
and one acts, and 
the Reform Bill, 
with its never- 
ending  finalities, 
were as unknown 
as Melbourne’s 
and Palmerston’s 
exploits will be in 
history ; Christ- 
ianity of old, ex- 
ternally at least, 
revered ; educa- 
tion, as a prin- 
ciple undisputed, 
based on religion ; 
Reform was the 
ullina Thule of 
the most fiery spi- 
rits, absolute trai- 
tors (Guy Fawkes, 
Ilunt, &e.)  ex- 
cepted ; poverty 
was not sent to 
penal settlements 
and fenced bas- 
tiles; and crime 
was not allowed, 
as in the O’Mul- 
grave times, to 
undo its bolts, and 
not only walk un- 
punished, but rise 
to office, and re- 
gister sacraments 
and marriage ties. 
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lightly feared by 
any third - rate 
power; Chartism 
sharpening pikes 
at every grind- 
stone ; O'Connell 
astride on the 
EmancipationBill, 
and riding at rail- 
road pace through 
and through the 
constitution and 
the Church of 
England ; the Re- 
form Bill boldly 
proclaimed by its 
quondam finality 
advocates to be 
but a battering- 
ram for spreading 
havoc on a more 
extended scale ; 
and Melbourne 
and Co. playing 
in the palace at 
fox and goose ! 


**Quantum mutatus 
ab illis !” 


The storm rising 
in violence and 
extent ; the sheet- 
anchors slipped ; 
the canvass blown 
to rags ; the beams 
and planks strain- 
ing and creaking 
in a tempestuous 
ocean, and each 
lurch threatening 
to be a grave ; and 
the while the mas- 
ter of the crew is 
at his dinner, the 
steward at his toi- 
lette, the mate 
smoking a cigar, 
and boasting of 
having saved a 
lamp-glass ; and 
the rest of the 
crew inquiring if 
a resolution can 
be come to, by 
which they may 
retain the pay if 
forced toleave their 
places. 


ROYAL EXPENSES. 


If any one fault has been in a thou- 
sand shapes repeated and reiterated in 
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the teeth of us Tories, it has been a 
disposition to uphold the dignity and 
munificence of the crown. But, not- 
withstanding the ardent economy of 
the Whigs when out of office, their de- 
clared hostility to squandering the re- 
sources of the nation on royal per- 
sonages, they no sooner breathe the air 
and eat the dinners of a palace, than 
“a change comes o’er the spirit of their 
dream,” and the immolation of the 
sinews and muscles of all Britain, as a 
holocaust to the queen, is neither in- 
consistent with former profession, nor 
a severe tax on national industry and 
forbearance. It has invariably been 
the practice of Conservatives to ask 
handsome competency for royal mas- 
ters and mistresses, but never to heap 
wealth upon them. We know not how 
it is that royalty in all ages seems an 
insatiable absorbent of money. Hun- 
dreds of thousands evanish at the touch 
of royal digitals, like morning mists at 
sunrise. The Duke of Sussex is al- 
most starving on 21,000/. per annum. 
Queen Victoria has for herself 10,0002. 
a-year more than King William and 
Adelaide together ; and since her mar- 
riage, her majesty and his royal high- 
ness Prince Albert have together 
40,000/. per annum more than their 
predecessors in the same castle. 
Really, we humbly submit the ne- 
cessity of severe economy, rather than 
unmerciful lavishness, in a day when 
our discontent leaps from hut to hovel 
with electric speed, when our navy rots 
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for want of repair, our army barely 
serves to keep down intestine war. If 
ever a ministry rendered a throne un- 
eee, it is the men now in office. 

hey look like traitors in the garb of 
patriots. Under the pretext of sup- 
porting and repairing the constitution, 
they deal it successive stabs, and pro- 
voke against it the fury of the populace. 
We do not desire republican penu- 
riousness ; the history of our party 
shews this. But in times too much 
akin to those that preceded 1688 —in 
times of depression and dissatisfaction, 
of poverty and reckless crime, nothing 
is so much to be deprecated as need- 
less waste of national resources —as 
the expending on dinners for Lord Mel- 
bourne as much as would feed thou- 
sands of a starving population. We 
are sure the queen is not the original 
source of the extravagant demands re- 
cently made by her ministry ; and on 
them, therefore, will lie the guilt of all 
the unpopularity which now reigns and 
festers where loyal love and reverence 
flourished before. 

We close these phenomena, to pur- 
sue them in the course of the “ forties.” 
When we do so, we hope to be able to 
announce to our delighted fellow-sub- 
jects those two noble and. national 
phenomena, 


A Tory Ministry 
AND 
A Prince or Wates! 
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Tue chase! the chase! the glorious chase ! 
Its reckless course and lightning pace,— 
Its pace —its lightning pace! 

No sigh for wealth, no thought of care, 
Can taint the joys that are met with there ; 
When hearts are light, and souls are free, 
As waves that leap on the boundless sea ! 


I’m in the chase! 1’m in the chase! 

And ever here ’s my pride of place; 

With the sky above, and the plain below, 

And nerve to lay the wild boar low. 

And though many a scar has mark’d me o’er, 
What matter? what matter? I but dare the more! 


I love—oh! how I love the steed 

That shall follow where’er the boar may lead, 
When spurs are red, and cheeks are pale, 

As swift'as the sou’-west’s tempest gale,— 
Still rushing on in his wild career, 

He knows no check, and feels no fear. 


I have moved amid the ball-room’s blaze, 

But dull to me were its brightest rays ; 

And I sprung again on my bounding steed, 

And felt like a slave of his fetters freed ; 

And away—away—in the reckless race, 

For I was born, was born for the madd'ning chase ! 


The tiger trembled on the morn 

Of the fatal day — of the fatal day when I, when I was born; 
The panther shook with a sudden fear, 

As if he knew that his death was near ; 

And the grey boar slunk to his thorny wild, 

In dread of the birth of the huntsman’s child ! 


I have lived since then in glorious strife, 

Full fifty summers a hunter’s life, 

With wealth to purchase each earthly bliss ; 

But I never sought a joy but this. 

And death, whenever I’ve run my race, 

Shall come, shall come, in the wild and madd’ning chase ; 
And death shall come, in the wild and madd’ning chase! 
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Cuap, VII. 


Which brings a great number of people 
to Margate by the Steamboat. 


Tne events which this history records 
began in the month of February. Time 
had now passed, and April had arrived, 
and with it that festive season so loved 
by schoolboys, and called the Easter 
holydays. Not only schoolboys, but 
men, profit by this period of leisure,— 
such men, especially, as have just 
come into enjoyment of their own cups 
and saucers, and are in daily expecta- 
tion of their whiskers—college men, 
I mean,—who are persons more anxious 
than any others to designate themselves 
and each other by the manly title. 

Among other men, then, my Lord 
Viscount Cinqbars, of Christ Church, 
Oxon, received a sum of money to pay 
his quarter’s bill; and having written 
to his papa that he was busily engaged 
in reading for the little-go, and must, 
therefore, decline the delight he had 
promised himself of passing the vaca- 
tion at Cingbars Hall,—and having, 
the day after his letter was despatched, 
driven to town tandem with young 
Tom Tufthunt, of the same university, 
—and having exhausted the pleasures 
of the metropolis—the theatres, the 
Cider-cellars, the Finish, the station- 
houses, and other places which need by 
no means be here particularised,— 
Lord Cingbars, I say, growing tired of 
London at the end of ten days, quitted 
the metropolis somewhat suddenly: 
nor did he pay his hotel bills at Long’s 
before his departure ; but he left that 
document in possession of the landlord, 
as a token of his (my Lord Cinqbars’) 
confidence in his host. 

Tom Tufthunt went with my lord, 
of course (although of an aristocratic 
turn in politics, Tom loved and re- 
spected a lord as much as any demo- 
crat in England). And whither do you 
think this worthy pair of young gentle- 
men were bound? To no less a place 
than Margate ; for Cinqbars was filled 
with a longing to go and see his old 
friend Brandon, and determined, to use 
his own elegant words, “ to knock the 
old buck up.” 

There was no adventure of conse- 
quence on board the steamer which 
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brought Lord Cinqbars and his friend 
from London to Margate, and very few 
passengers besides. A wandering Jew 
or two were set down at Gravesend ; 
the Rev. Mr. Wackerbart, and six un- 
happy little pupils whom the reverend 
gentleman had pounced upon in Lon- 
don, and was carrying back to his aca- 
demy near Herne Bay; some of those 
inevitable persons of dubious rank who 
seem to have free tickets, and always 
eat and drink hugely with the captain ; 
and a lady and her party, formed the 
whole list of passengers. 

The lady—a very fat lady—had 
evidently just returned from abroad. 
Hier great green travelling chariot was 
on the deck, and on all her imperials 
were pasted fresh large bills, with the 
words Ince’s Britisu Horet, Bou- 
LOGNE-SUR-MER ; for it is the custom 
of that worthy gentleman to seize upon 
and plaster all the luggage of his guests 
with tickets, on which his name and 
residence are inscribed,—by which 
simple means he keeps himself per- 
petually in their recollection, and 
brings himself to the notice of all other 
persons who are in the habit of peering 
at their fellow-passengers’ trunks, to 
find out their names. I need not say 
what a large class this is. 

Well; this fat lady had a courier, a 
tall whiskered man, who spoke all 
languages, looked like a field-marshal, 
went by the name of Donnerwetter, 
and rode on the box; a French maid, 
Mademoiselle Augustine ; and a little 
black page, called Saladin, who rode 
in the rumble. Saladin’s whole busi- 
ness was to attend a wheesy, fat, white 
poodle, who usually travelled inside 
with his mistress, and her fair compag- 
non de voyage, whose name was Miss 
Runt. She was evidently a person of 
distinction. This fat lady, during the 
first part of the voyage, on a windy, 
sunshiny April-day, paced the deck 
stoutly, leaning on the arm of poor 
little Miss Runt; and after they had 
passed Gravesend, when the vessel be- 
gan to pitch a good deal, retired to her 
citadel, the travelling chariot, to and 
from which the steward, the stewardess, 
and the whiskered courier were con- 
tinually running with supplies, of sand- 
wiches first, and afterwards of very hot 
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brandy-and-water: for the truth must 
be told, it was rather a rough after- 
noon, and the poodle was sick ; Saladin 
was as bad; the French maid, l.ke all 
French maids, was outrageously ill ; 
the lady herself was very unwell in- 
deed; and poor, dear, sympathising 
Runt was qualmish. 

“ Ah, Runt!’ would the fat lady 
say in the intervals, ‘* what a thing this 
malady de mare is! O mong jew! O— 
Oo!” 

“Tt is, indeed, dear madam,” said 
Runt, and went O—O--in chorus. 

** Ask the steward if we are near 
Margate, Runt.” And Runt did, and 
asked this question every five minutes, 
as people do on these occasions. 

“ Issy Monsieur Donnerwetter : ally 
dimandy ung pew d’o sho poor mwaw.” 

“ Et de l'eau de fie afec, n’est-ce-bas,” 
Matame?” said Mr. Donnerwetter. 

“ Wee, wee, comme vous vouly.” 

And Donnerwetter knew very well 
what ‘* comme vous vouly” meant, and 
brought the liquorexactly in the wished- 
for state. 

“ Ah, Runt, Runt! there’s some- 
thing even worse than sea-sickness. 
lleigh-ho !” 

** Dear, dear Marianne, don’t flutter 
yourself,” cries Runt, squeezing a fat 
paw of her friend and patroness be- 
tween her own bony fingers. “ Don’t 
agitate your nerves, dear. I know 
you're miserable ; but haven’t you got 
a friend in your faithful Runty?” 

** You’re a good creater, that you 
are,”’ said the fat lady, who seemed her- 
self to be a good-humoured old soul ; 
“and I don't know what I should 
have done without you. Heigh-ho!” 

“Cheer up, dear! you’ll be happier 
when you get to Margate: you know 
you will,” cried Runt, very know- 
ingly. 

** What do you mean, Elizabeth ?” 

“You know very well, dear Mari- 
anne. I mean that there’s some one 
there will make you happy; though 
he’s a nasty wretch, that he is, to have 


treated my darling, beautiful Marianne 
so.” 


* Runt, Runt, don’t abuse that best 


of men. Don’t call me beautiful— 
I’m not, Runt; I have been, but I 
aint now: and, oh! no woman in the 
world is assy bong poor lui.” 

** But an angel is; and you are, as 
you always was, an angel,—as good as 
an angel, as kind as an angel, as beau- 
tiful as one.” 
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“ Ally dong,” said her companion, 
giving her a push; “ you flatter me, 
Runt, you know you do.” 

“ May I be struck down dead if I 
don’t say the truth; and if he refuses 
you, as he did at Rome,—that is if, 
after all his attentions and vows, he’s 
faithless to you, I say he’s a wretch, 
that he is ; and I will say he’s a wretch, 
and he is a wretch—a nasty, wicked 
wretch !” 

“ Elizabeth, if you say that you'll 
break my heart, you will! Vous cas- 
serez mong pover cure.” But Elizabeth 
swore, on the contrary, that she would 
die for her Marianne, which consoled 
the fat lady a little. 

A great deal more of this kind of 
conversation took place during the 
voyage; but as it occurred inside a 
carriage, so that to hear it was very 
difficult, and as possibly it was not of 
that edifying nature which would in- 
duce the reader to relish many chap- 
ters of it, we shall give no further ac- 
count of the ladies’ talk: suffice it to 
say, that about half-past four o'clock 
the journey ended, by the vessel 
bringing up at Margate Pier. The 
passengers poured forth, and hied to 
their respective homes, or inns. My 
Lord Cingbars and his companion (of 
whom we have said nothing, as they on 
their sides had scarcely spoken a word 
the whole way, except “ deuce-ace,” 
‘ quater-tray,” “ sizes,” and so on,— 
being occupied ceaselessly in drinking 
bottled stout, and playing backgam- 
mon) ordered their luggage to be con- 
veyed to Wright’s Hotel, whither the 
fat lady and suite followed them. The 
house was vacant, and the best rooms 
in it were placed, of course, at the ser- 
vice of the new comers. The fat lady 
sailed out of her bed-room towards her 
saloon, just as Lord Cingbars, cigar in 
mouth, was swaggering out of his pe 
lour. They met in the passage ; when, 
to the young lord’s surprise, the fat 
lady dropped. him a low courtesy, and 
said, 

“ Munseer le Vecomte de Cingbars, 
sharmy de vous voir. Vous-vous rap- 
pelez de mwaw, n’est-ce pas? Je vousai 
vew 4 Rome—shay l’ambassadure vous 
savy.” 

Lord Cingbars stared her in the 
face, and pushed by her without a 
word, leaving the fat lady rather dis- 
concerted. 

“ Well, Runt, I’m sure,” said she, 
“ he need not be so proud; I’ve met 
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him twenty times at Rome, when he 
was a young chap with his tutor.” 

“Who the devil can that fat fo- 
reigner be?” mused Lord Cingbars. 
“ Hang her, I’ve seen her etal 
but I’m curst if I understand a word of 
her jabber.” And so, dismissing the 
subject, he walked on to Brandon’s. 

“ Dang it, it’s a strange thing!” said 
the landlord of the hotel; “ but both 
my lord and the fat woman in number 
nine have asked their way to Mother 
Gann’s lodging,—for so did he dare to 
call that respectable woman !” 

It was true: as soon as number nine 
had eaten her dinner, she asked the 
question mentioned by the landlord ; 
and, as this meal occupied a consider- 
able time, the shades of evening had 
by this time fallen upon the quiet 
city; the silver moon lighted up the 
bay, and, supported by a numerous 
and well-appointed train of gas lamps, 
illuminated the streets of a_town,—of 
autumn eves so crowded and so gay; 
of gusty April nights, so desolate. At 
this still hour (it might be half-past 
seven), two ladies passed the gates of 
Wright’s Hotel, “ in shrouding mantle 
wrapped, and velvet cap.” Up the 
deserted High Street toiled they, by 
gaping rows of empty bathing-houses, 
by melancholy Jolley’s French bazar, 
by mouldy pastry-cooks, blank reading- 
rooms, by fishmongers who never sold 
a fish, mercers who vended not a yard 
of riband — because, as yet, the season 
was not come,—and Jews and Cock- 
neys still remained in town. At High 
Street’s corner, near to Hawly Square, 
they passed the house of Mr. Fincham, 
chemist, who doth not only healthful 
drugs supply, but likewise sells cigars 
—the worst cigars that ever mortal 
man gave threepence for.* 

Up to this point, I say, I have had a 
right to accompany the fat lady and 
Miss Runt; but whether, on arriving 
at Mr. Fincham’s, they turned to the 
left, in the direction of the Royal 
Hotel, or to the right, by the beach, the 
bathing machines, and queer, ricketty 
old row of houses, called Buenos 
Ayres, no power on earth shall induce 
me to say; suffice it, they went to Mrs. 
Gann’s. Why should we set all the 
world gadding to a particular street, to 
know where that lady lives? They ar- 
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rived before that lady’s house at about 
eight o’clock. Every House in the 
street had bills on it, except hers (bitter 
mockery, as if any body came down at 
Easter)! and at Mrs. Gann’s house 
there was a light in the garret, and 
another in the two-pair front. I be- 
lieve I have not mentioned before, that 
all the front windows were bow or bay- 
windows ; but so much the reader may 
know. 

The two ladies, who had walked so 
far, examined wistfully the plate on the 
door, stood on the steps for a short 
time, retreated, and conversed with one 
another. 

“ Oh, Runty !” said the stouter of the 
two, “ he’s here—I know he’s here, 
mong cure le dee—uy heart tells me so.” 
And she put a large hand upon a place 
on her left side, where there once had 
been a waist. 

* Do you think he looks front or 
back, dear?” asked Runt. “ P’raps 
he’s not at home.” 

“ That—that’s his croisy,” said the 
stout person: “ I know it is;” and she 
pointed with instinctive justice to the 
two-pair. “ Ecouty!” she added, 
“he’s coming; there’s some one at 
that window. O mong jew, mong 
jew! c’est André, c’est lui!” 

The moon was shining full on the 
face of the bow- windows of Mrs. 
Gann’s house; and the two fair spies, 
who were watching on the other side, 
were, in consequence, completely in 
shadow. As the lady said, a dark form 
was seen in the two-pair front ; it paced 
the room for a while, for no blinds were 
drawn. It then flung itselfon a chair ; 
its head in its hands; it then began to 
beat its brows wildly, and paced the 
room again. Ah! how the fat lady’s 
heart throbbed as she looked at all this! 

She gave a piercing shriek -— almost 
fainted; and little Runt’s knees trem- 
bled under her, as with all her might 
she supported, or rather pushed up, 
the falling figure of her stout patroness, 
—who saw at that instant Fitch come 
to the candle with an immense pistol 
in his hand, and give a most horrible 
grin as he looked at it, and clasped it 
to his breast. 

“ Unhand me, Runt; he’s going to 
kill himself! It’s for me! I know it is 
—I will gotohim! Andrea, my An- 


* All these descriptions of Margate are strictly correct,—the author having visited 
that town, to our knowledge, three times, at different seasons of the year, in order to 
make himself master of the localities. It is a pity that Walter Scott, when he wrote 


Quentin Durward, &c., had not given himself the same pains.— 0. Y. 
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drea!” And the fat lady was pushing 
for the opposite side of the way, when 
suddenly the second-floor window went 
clattering up, and Fitch’s pale head 
was thrust out. 

He had heard a scream, and had 
possibly been induced to open the win- 
dow in consequence; but by the time 
he lad opened it he had forgotten every 
thing, and put his head vacantly out of 
the window, and gazed, the moon shin- 
ing cold on his pale features. 

“ Pallid horb!” said Fitch, “ shall 
I ever see thy light again? Will an- 
other night see me on this hearth, or 
view me, stark and cold, a lifeless 
corpse?” He took his pistol up, and 
slowly aimed it at a chimney-pot oppo- 
site. Fancy the fat lady’s sensations, 
as she beheld her lover standing in the 
moonlight, and exercising this deadly 
weapon. 

““ Make ready — present — fire !” 
shouted Fitch, and did instantaneously, 
not fire off, but lower his weapon. 
“The bolt of death is sped !” con- 
tinued he, clapping his hand on his 
side. “The poor painter's life is 
over! Caroline, Caroline, I die for 
thee !” 

“Runt, Runt, I told you so!” 
shrieked the fat lady. “ He is dying for 
me, and Caroline’s my second name.” 

What the fat lady would have done 
more, I can’t say ; for Fitch, disturbed 
out of his revery by her talking below, 
looked out, frowning vacantly, and say- 
ing, “* Ulloh! we've hinterlopers ’ere !” 
suddenly banged down the window, 
and pulled down the blinds. 

This gave a check to the fat lady’s 
projected rush, and disconcerted her a 
little. But she was consoled by Miss 
Runt, promised to return on the mor- 
row, and went home happy in the idea 
that her Andrea was faithful to her. 

Alas, poor fat lady! little did you 
know the truth. It was Caroline 
Gann Fitch was raving about; and it 
was a part of his last letter to her, to 
be delivered after his death, that he 
was spouting out of the window. 

Was the crazy painter going to fight 
a duel, or was he going to kill him- 
self? This will be explained in the 
next chapter. 


Cuap. VIII. 


Which treats of war and love, and many 
things that are not to be understood 
in Chap. VII. 

Fitch’s verses, inserted in the Au- 
gust number of this Magazine (and of 
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which lines, by the way, the printer 
managed to make still greater nonsense 
than the ingenious bard ever designed), 
had been composed many years before ; 
and it was with no small trouble and 
thought that the young painter called 
the greater part of them to memory 
again, and furbished up a copy for 
Caroline’s album. Unlike the love of 
most men, Andrea’s passion was not 
characterised by jealousy and watch- 
fulness, otherwise he would not have 
failed to perceive certain tokens of in- 
telligence passing from time to time 
between Caroline and Brandon, and 
the lady’s evident coldness to himself. 
The fact is, the painter was in love 
with being in love,—entirely absorbed 
in the consideration of the fact that he, 
Andrea Fitch, was at last enamoured ; 
and he did not mind bis mistress much 
more than Don Quixote did Dulcinea 
del Toboso. 

Having rubbed up his verses, then, 
and designed a pretty emblematical out- 
line which was to surround them, re- 
presenting an arabesque of violets, dew- 
drops, fairies, and other objects, he came 
down one morning, drawing in hand ; 
and having informed Caroline, who 
was sitting very melancholy in the par- 
lour, preoccupied, with a pale face and 
red eyes, and not caring twopence for 
the finest drawing in the world,—hav- 
ing informed her that he was going to 
make in her halbum a humble hoffer- 
ing of his hart, poor Fitch was just on 
the point of sticking in the drawing 
with gum, as painters know very well 
how to do, when his eye lighted upona 
page of the album, in which nestled 
a few dried violets and—his own 
verses, signed with the name of George 
Brandon. 

“ Miss Caroline—Miss Gann, mam!” 
shrieked Fitch, in a tone of voice which 
made the young lady start out of a 
profound revery, and cry, nervously,— 
* What, in Heaven, is the matter?” 

“These verses, madam—a_ faded 
violet—word for word, gracious Ea- 
vens! every word!” roared Fitch, ad- 
vancing with the book. 

She looked at him rather vacantly, 
and, as the violets caught her eye, put 
out her hand, and took them. “ Do 
you know the hawthor, Miss Gann, of 
* The faded Violets ?’” 

“ Author? Oh, yes; they are—they 
are George’s!” She burst into tears as 
she said that word; and, pulling the 
little faded flowers to pieces, went sob- 
bing out of the room. 
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Dear, dear little Caroline! she has 
only been in love two months, and is 
already beginning to feel the woes of it! 

It cannot be from want of experience 
—for I have felt the noble passion of 
love many times these forty years, since 
I was a boy of twelve (by which the 
reader may form a pretty good guess of 
my age),—it cannot be, I say, from 
want of experience that I am unable to 
describe, step by step, the progress of a 
love-affair; nay, I am perfectly cer- 
tain that I could, if I chose, make a 
most astonishing and heart-rending 
liber amoris; but, nevertheless, I al- 
ways feel a vast repugnance to the fol- 
lowing out of a subject of this kind, 
which I attribute to a natural diffi- 
dence and sense of shame that prevent 
me from enlarging on a theme that has 
in it something sacred —certain ar- 
cana which an honest man, although 
initiated into them, should not di- 
vulge, 

If such coy scruples and blushing 
delicacy prevent one from passing the 
threshold even of an honourable love, 
and setting down, at so many guineas or 
shillings per page, the pious emotions 
and tendernesses of two persons chastely 
and legally engaged in sighing, ogling, 
hand-squeezing, kissing, and so forth 


(for with such outward signs, I be- 
lieve that the passion of love is ex- 


pressed),— if a man feel, I say, 
squeamish about describing an inno- 
cent love, he is doubly disinclined to 
describe a guilty one; and I have al- 
ways felt a kind of loathing for the 
skill of such geniuses as Rousseau or 
Richardson, who could paint with such 
painful accuracy all the struggles and 
woes of Eloisa and Clarissa,—all the 
wicked arts and triumphs of such 
scoundrels as Lovelace. 

We have in this history a scound- 
relly Lovelace in the person going by 
the name of George Brandon, and a 
dear, tender, innocent, yielding crea- 
ture on whom he is practising his in- 
fernal skill; and whether the public 
feel any sympathy for her or not, the 
writer can only say, for his part, that 
he heartily loves and respects poor 
little Caroline, and is quite unwilling 
to enter into any of the slow, painful, 
wicked details of the courtship which 
passed between her and her lover. 

Not that there was any wickedness 
on her side, poor girl! or that she did 
any thing but follow the natural and 
beautiful impulses of an honest little 
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female heart, that leads it to trust, and 
love, and worship a being of the other 
sex, whom the eager fancy invests with 
all sorts of attributes of superiority. 
There was no wild, conceited tale that 
Brandon told Caroline which she did 
not believe,—no virtue which she could 
conceive or had read of in novels with 
which she did not endow him. Many 
long talks had they, and many sweet, 
stolen interviews, during the periods 
in which Caroline’s father and mother 
were away making merry at the house 
of their son-in-law ; and while she was 
left under the care of her virtue and of 
Becky the maid, Indeed, it was a 
blessing that the latter was left in the 
joint guardianship. For Becky, who 
had such an absurd opinion of her 
young lady’s merits as to fancy that she 
was a fit wife for any gentleman of the 
land, and that any gentleman might be 
charmed and fall in love with her, had 
some instinct, or possibly some ex- 
perience, as to the passions and errors 
of youth, and warned Caroline accord- 
ingly. “If he’s really in love, Miss, 
and I think he be, he'll marry you; if 
he won’t marry you, he’sa rascal; and 
you’re too good for him, and must have 
nothing to do with him.” To which 
Caroline replied, that she was sure Mr. 
Brandon was the most angelic, high- 
principled of human beings, and that 
she was sure his intentions were of the 
most honourable description. 

We have before described what Mr. 
Brandon’s character was. He was not 
a man of honourable intentions at all. 
But he was a gentleman of so excess- 
ively eager a temperament, that if pro- 
perly resisted by a practised coquette, 
or by a woman of strong principles, he 
would sacrifice any thing to obtain his 
ends,— nay, marry to obtain them ; 
and, considering his disposition, it is 
only a wonder that he had not been 
married a great number of times al- 
ready ; for he had been in love perpe- 
tually since his seventeenth year. By 
which the reader may pretty well ap- 
preciate the virtue or the prudence of 
the ladies with whom hitherto our in- 
flammable young gentleman had had 
to do. 

The fruit, then, of all his stolen in- 
terviews, of all his prayers, vows, and 
protestations to Caroline, had been only 
this,—that she loved him; but loved 
him as an honest girl should, and was 
ready to go to the altar with him when 
he chose. He talked about his family, 
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his peculiar circumstances, his proud 
father’s curse. Little Caroline only 
sighed, and said her dearest George 
must wait until he could obtain a 
rent’s consent. When pressed harder, 
she would burst into tears, and wonder 
how one so good and affectionate as he 
could propose to her any thing unwor- 
thy ofthem both. Itis clear to see that 
the young lady had read a vast number 
of novels, and knew something of the 
nature of love; and that she had a good 
principle and honesty of her own, 
which set her lover's schemes at naught: 
indeed, she had both these advantages, 
—her education, such as it was, having 
given her the one, and her honest na- 
ture having endowed her with the 
other. 

On the day when Fitch came down 
to Caroline with his verses, Brandon 
had pressed these unworthy proposi- 
tions upon her. She had torn herself 
violently away from him, and rushed to 
the door; but the poor little thing fell 
before she could reach it, screaming in a 
fit of hysterics ; which brought Becky 
to her aid, and caused Brandon to 
leave her, abashed. He went out; she 
watched him go, and stole up into his 
room, and laid on his table the first 
letter she had ever written to him. It 
was written in pencil, in a trembling, 
school-girl hand, and contained simply 
the foilowing words :— 


“‘ George,— You have almost broken my 
heart. Leave me if you will, and if you 
dare not act like an honest man. If 
ever you speak to me so again as you 
did this morning, I declare solemnly, 
before Heaven, I will take poison —C.’ 


Indeed, the poor thing had read 
romances to some purpose; without 
them, it is probable she never would 
have thought of such a means of escape 
from a lover’s persecutions: and there 
was something in the girl’s character 
that made Brandon feel sure that she 
would keep her promise. How the 
words agitated him! He felt a violent 
mixture of raging disappointment and 
admiration, and loved the girl ten 
thousand times more than ever. 

Mr. Brandon had scarcely finished 
the reading of this document, and was 
yet agitated by the various passions 
which the perusal of it created, when 
the door of his apartment was violently 
flung open, and some one came in. 
Brandon started, and turned round, 
with a kind of dread that Caroline had 
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already executed her threat, and that a 
messenger was come to inform him of 
her death. Mr. Andrea Fitch was the 
intruder. His hat was on—his eyes 
were glaring ; and if the beards.of men 
did stand on end any where but in 
poems and romances, his, no doubt, 
would have formed round his counte- 
nance a bristling auburn halo. As it 
was, Fitch only looked astonishingly 
fierce, as he stalked up to the table, 
his hands behind his back. When he 
had arrived at this barrier between him- 
selfand Mr. Brandon he stopped, and, 
speechless, stared that gentleman in the 
face. 

“ May I beg, Mr. Fitch, to know 
what has procured me the honour of 
this visit?” exclaimed Mr. Brandon, 
after a brief pevee of wonder. 

“ Honour!—ha, ha, ha!” growled 
Mr. Fitch, in a most sardonic, dis- 
cordant way — * honour !” 

“ Well, sir, honour or no honour, 
I can tell you, my good man, it cer- 
tainly is no pleasure!” said Brandon, 
testily. In plain English, then, what 
the devil has brought you here ?” 

Fitch plumped the album down on 
the table close to Mr. Brandon’s nose, 
and said, “* That has brought me, sir 
—that halbum, sir; or I ask your par- 
don, that a— album — ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Oh, I see!” said Mr. Brandon, 
who could not refrain from a smile. 
“ Tt was a cruel trick of mine, Fitch, to 
rob you of your verses; but all’s fair 
in love.” 

“Fitch, sir! don’t Fitch me, sir! 
I wish to be hintimate honly with men 
of h-honour, not with forgers, sir; not 
with ’artless miscreants! Miscreants, 
sir, I repeat; rr sir; b—b—b— 
blackguards, sir!” 

* Blackguards, sir!” roared Mr. 
Brandon, bouncing up ; ‘‘ blackguards, 
you dirty Cocknay mountebank ! Quit 
the room, sir, or I’ll fling you out of 
the window!” 

* Will you, sir? try sir; I wish you 
may get it, sir. I’m a hartist, sir, and 
as good a man as you. Miscreant, 
forger, traitor, come on!” 

And Mr. Brandon would have come 
on, but for a circumstance that deterred 
him; and this was, that Mr. Fitch 
drew from his bosom a long, sharp, 
shining, waving poniard of the middle 
ages, that formed a part of his artistical 
properties, and with which he had 
armed himself for this encounter. 

* Come on, sir!” shrieked Fitch, 
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brandishing this fearful weapon. “ Lay 
a finger on me, and I bury this blade 
in your treacherous ‘art. Ha! do you 
tremble ?” 

Indeed the aristocratic Mr. Brandon 
turned somewhat pale. 

“ Well, well,” said he, “ what do 
you want?) Do you suppose I am 
to be bullied by your absurd melo- 
dramatic airs? It was, after all, but 
a joke, sir, and I am sorry that it has 
offended you. Can I say more? — 
what shall I do?” 

* You shall hapologise; not only to 
me, sir, but you shall tell Miss Caro- 
line, in my presence, that you stole those 
verses from me, and used them quite 
unauthorised by me.” 

* Look you, Mr. Fitch, I will make 
you another set of verses quite as good, 
if you like; but what you ask is im- 
possible.” 

“ T will ’asten myself, then, to Miss 
Caroline, and acquaint her with your 
dastardly forgery sir. I will hopen her 
heyes, sir!” 

“ You may hopen her heyes, as you 
call them, if you please: but I tell 
you fairly, that the young lady will 
credit me rather than you ; and if you 
swear ever so much that the verses are 
yours, I must say that 

“ Say what, sir?” 

“ Say that you lie, sir!” said Mr. 
Brandon, stamping on the ground. 
I'll make you other verses, I repeat; 
but this is all I can do, and now go 
about your business !’”” 

“Curse your verses, sir! liar and 
forger yourself! Hare you a coward 
as well, sir? A coward! yes, I be- 
lieve you are; or will you meet me 
to-morrow morning like a man, and 
give me satisfaction for this hinfamous 
hinsult ?”” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Brandon, with the 
utmost stateliness and scorn, “ if you 
wish to murder me as you do the king’s 
English, I won’t balk you. Although 
aman of my rank is not called upon 
to meet a blackguard of your condition, 
I will, nevertheless, grant you your 
will. But have a care; by Heavens I 
wont spare you, and I can hit an ace 
of hearts at twenty paces !” 

“ Two can play at that,” said Mr. 
Fitch, calmly ; “ and if I can’t hit a hace 
of arts at twenty paces, I can hit a 
man at twelve, and to-morrow I’ll try ;” 
with which, giving Mr. Brandon a look 
of the highest contempt, the young 
painter left the room. 
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What were Mr. Brandon’s thoughts, 
as his antagonist left him? Strange to 
say, rather agreeable. He had much 
too great a contempt for Fitch to sup- 
pose that so low a fellow should ever 
think seriously of fighting him, and 
reasoned with himself thus :— 

“ This Fitch, I know, will go off to 
Caroline, tell her the whole transaction, 
frighten her with a tale of a duel, and 
then she and I shall have a scene. 
I will tell her the truth about those 
infernal verses, menace death, blood, 
and danger, and then ——” 

Here he fell back into a charming 
revery ; the wily fellow knew what power 
such a circumstance would give him 
over a poor weak girl, whowould do any 
thing rather than that her beloved 
should risk his life. And with this 
dastardly speculation as to the price he 
should ask for refraining from meeting 
Fitch, he was entertaining himself; 
when, much to his annoyance, that 
gentleman again came into the room. 

“Mr. Brandon,” said he, “ you 
have insulted me in the grossest and 
cruellest way.” 

“ Well, sir, are you come to apolo- 
gise ?” said Brandon, sneeringly. 

“No, I’m not come to apologise, 
Mr. Aristocrat: it’s past that. I’m 
come to say this sir, that I take you 
for a coward; and that, unless you 
will give me your solemn word of 
honour not to mention a word of this 
quarrel to Miss Gann, which might 
prevent our meeting, I will never leave 
you till we do fight!” 

“ This is outrageous, sir! Leave the 
room, or by Heavens I'll not meet you 
at all!” 

“ Heasy, sir; easy, I beg your par- 
don, I can force you to that!” 

“ And how, pray sir?” 

“ Why, in the first place, here’s a 
stick, and I’ll ’orsewhip you ; and here 
are a pair of pistols, and we can fight 
now !” 

“ Well, sir, I give you my honour,” 
said Mr. Brandon, in a diabolical rage; 
and added, “ I’ll meet you to-morrow, 
not now ; and you need not be afraid 
that I’ll miss you !” 

‘¢ Hadew, sir,” said the chivalrous 
little Fitch ; ‘‘ bon giorno, sir, as we 
used to say at Rome.” And so, for the 
second time, he left Mr. Brandon, who 
did not like very well the extraordinary 
courage he had displayed. 

“What the deuce has exasperated 
the fellow so?” thought Brandon. 
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Why, in the first place, he had cross- 
ed Fitch in love; and, in the second, 
he had sneered at his pronunciation 
and his gentility, and Fitch’s little 
soul was in a fury which nothing but 
blood would allay : he was determined, 
for the sake of his hart and his lady, to 
bring this proud champion down. 

So Brandon was at last left to his 
cogitations; when, confusion! about 
five o'clock came another knock at his 
door. 

“ Come in!” growled the owner of 
the lodgings. 

A sallow, blear-eyed, ricketty, un- 
dersized creature, tottering upon a 
pair of high-heeled lacquered boots, 
and supporting himself upon an im- 
mense gold-knobbed cane, entered the 
room with his hat on one side and a 
jaunty air. It was a white hat with 
a broad brim, and under it fell a great 
deal of greasy lank hair, that shrouded 
the cheek-bones of the wearer. The 
little man had no beard to his chin, 
appeared about twenty years of age, 
and might weigh, stick and all, some 
seven stone. If you wish to know how 
this exquisite was dressed, I have the 
pleasure to inform you that he wore a 
great sky-blue embroidered satin stock, 
in the which figured a carbuncle that 
looked like a lambent gooseberry. He 
had a shawl-waistcoat of many colours ; 
a pair of loose, blue trowsers, neatly 
strapped to show his little feet; a brown 
cut-away coat with brass buttons, that 
fitted tight round a spider waist; and 
over all a white or drab surtout, with 
a sable collar and cuffs, from which 
latter on each hand peeped five little 
fingers covered with lemon-coloured 
kid gloves. One of these hands he 
held constantly to his little chest ; and, 
with a hoarse, thin voice, he piped out, 

“ George, my buck! how goes it?” 

We have been thus particular in 
our description of the costume of this 
individual (whose inward man strongly 
corresponded with his manly and 
agreeably exterior) because he was the 
person whom Mr. Brandon most re- 
spected in the world. 

“ Cryqsars!” exclaimed our hero; 
“why, what the deuce has brought 
you to Margate ?” 

“ Fwendship, my old cock!” said 
the Honourable Augustus Frederick 
Ringwood, commonly called Viscount 
Cingbars, for indeed it was he; 
“ fwendship and the City of Canter- 
buwy steamer !” and herewith his lord- 
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ship held out his right-hand fore-finger 
to Brandon, who inclosed it most 
cordially in all his. “ Wathn’t it 
good of me, now, George, to come 
down and conthole you in thith cur- 
thed, thtupid plathe—hay, now ?” said 
my lord, after these salutations. 

Brandon swore he was very glad to 
see him, which was very true, for he 
had no sooner set eyes upon his lord- 
ship, than he had determined to borrow 
as much money from him as ever he 
could induce the young nobleman to 
part with. 

“ T’ll tell you how it wath, my boy; 
you thee I wath thopping at Longth, 
when I found, by Jove, that the go- 
vernor wath come to town! Cuth me 
if I didn’t meet the infarnal old family 
dwag, with my mother, thithterth, and 
all, ath [ wath dwiving a hack-cab 
with Polly Tomkinth in the Pawk! 
Tho when I got home, ‘ Hang it!’ thayth 
[to Tufthunt. ‘Tom, my boy,’ thaith I, 
‘I’ve just theen the governor, and must 
be off’ * What, back to Ockthford ?’ 
thaith Tom. ‘ No,’ thaith I, ‘ that won’t 
do. Abroad—to Jewicho—any where. 
Egad, | have it! I'll go down to Mar- 
gate and thee old George, that I will.’ 
And tho off I came the very nexth day; 
and here I am, and thereth dinner 
waiting for uth at the hotel, and thix 
hottleth of champaign in ithe, and thum 
thalmon : tho you mutht come.” 

To this proposition Mr. Brandon 
readily agreed, being glad enough of 
the prospect ofa good dinner and some 
jovial society, for he was low and dis- 
turbed in spirits, and so promised to 
dine with his friend at the Sun. 

The two gentlemen conversed for 
some time longer. Mr. Brandon was 
a shrewd fellow, and knew perfectly 
well a fact, of which, no doubt, the 
reader has a notion—namely, that Lord 
Cingbars was a ninny; but, neverthe- 
less, Brandon esteemed him highly as 
a lord. We pardon stupidity in lords; 
nature or instinct, however sarcastic 
a man may be among ordinary per- 
sons, renders him towards men of 
quality benevolently blind : a divinity 
hedges not only the king, but the 
whole peerage. 

“ That's the girl, I suppose,” said 
my lord, knowingly winking at Bran- 
don; “ that little pale girl, who let 
me in, I mean. A nice little filly, 
upon my honour, Georgy, my buck !” 

“ Oh—that— yes—I wrote, I think, 
something about her,” said Brandon, 
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blushing slightly ; for, indeed, he now 
begun to wish that his friend should 
make no comments upon a young lady 
with whom he was so much in love, 

“ I suppose it’s all up now?” con- 
tinued my lord, looking still more 
knowing. “ All over with her, hay? 
I saw it was by her looks, in a minute.” 

‘* Indeed you do me a great deal 
too much honour. Miss—ah— Miss 
Gann is a very respectable young per- 
son, and I would not for the world 
have you to suppose that I would do 
any thing that should the least injure 
her character.” 

At this speech, Lord Cingbars was 
at first much puzzled; but, in con- 
sidering it, was fully convinced that 
Brandon was a deeper dog than ever. 
Boiling with impatience to know the 
particulars of this delicate intrigue, this 
cunning diplomatist determined he 
would pump the whole story out of 
Brandon by degrees; and so, in the 
course of half an hour’s conversation 
that the young men had _ together, 
Cingbars did not make less than forty 
allusions to the subject that interested 
him, At last Brandon cut him short 
rather haughtily, by begging that he 
would make no further allusions to the 
subject, as it was one that was ex- 
cessively disagreeable to him. 

In fact, there was no mistake about 
it now. George Brandon was in love 
with Caroline. He felt that he was 
while he blushed at his friend’s alluding 
to her, while he grew indignant at the 
young lord’s coarse banter about her, 

Turning the conversation to another 
point, he asked Cingbars about his 
voyage, and whether he had brought 
any companion with him to Margate ; 
whereupon my lord related all his feats 
in London, how he had been to the 
watchhouse, how many bottles of 
champaign he had drunk, how he had 
* milled” a policeman, &c. &e.; and 
he concluded by saying that he had 
come down with Tom Tufthunt, who 
was at the inn at that very moment 
smoking a cigar. 

This did not increase Brandon’s 
good-humour; and when Cingbars 
mentioned his friend’s name, Brandon 
saluted it mentally with a hearty curse. 
These two gentlemen hated each other 
of old. Tufthunt was a small college 
man of no family, with a foundation 
fellowship; and it used to be con- 
sidered that a sporting fellow of a 
small college was a sad, raffish, dis- 
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reputable character. Tufthunt, then, 
was a vulgar fellow, and Brandon a 
gentleman, so they hated each other. 
They were both toadies of the same 
nobleman, so they hated each other. 
They had had some quarrel at college 
about a disputed bet, which Brandon 
knew he owed, and so they hated each 
other; and in their words about it 
Brandon had threatened to horsewhip 
Tufthunt, and called him a “ sneaking, 
swindling, small-college snob ;” and so 
little Tufthunt, who had not resented 
the words, hated Brandon far more 
than Brandon hated him. The latter 
only had a contempt for his rival, and 
voted him a profound bore and vul- 
garian. 

So, although Mr. Tufthunt did not 
choose to frequent Mr. Brandon’s 
rooms, he was very anxious that his 
friend, the young lord, should not fall 
into his old bear-leader’s hands again, 
and came down to Margate to counter- 
act any influence which the arts of 
Brandon might acquire. 

* Curse the fellow!” thought Tuft- 
hunt in his heart (there was a fine 
reciprocity of curses between the two 
men); “he has drawn Cingbars al- 
ready for fifty pounds this year, and 
will have some half of his last remit- 
tance, if I don’t keep a look-out, the 
swindling thief!” 

And so frightened was Tufthunt at 
the notion of Brandon’s return to power 
and dishonest use of it, that he was 
at the time on the point of writing to 
Lord Ringwood to tell him of his son’s 
doings, only he wanted some money 
deucedly himself. Of Mr. Tufthunt’s 
physique and history it is necessary 
merely to say, that he was the son 
of a country attorney who was agent 
to a lord; he had been sent to a found- 
ation-school, where he distinguished 
himself for ten years, by fighting and 
being flogged more than any boy of the 
five hundred. From the foundation- 
school he went to college with an 
exhibition, which was succeeded by a 
fellowship, which was to end in a 
living. ih his person Mr. Tufthunt 
was short and bow-legged ; he wore 
a sort of clerico-sporting costume, con- 
sisting of a black straight-cut coat, and 
light drab breeches, with a vast num- 
ber of buttons at the ancles; a sort of 
dress much affectioned by sporting 
gentlemen of the university in the au- 
thor’s time. 

Well, Brandon said he had some 
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letters to write and promised to follow 
his friend, which he did; but, if the 
truth must be told, so infatuated was 
the young man become with his pas- 
sion, with the resistance he had met 
with, and so nervous from the various 
occurrences of the morning, that he 
passed the half hour during which he 
was~free from Cingqbar’s society in 
kneeling, imploring, weeping at Caro- 
line’s little garret-door, which had re- 
mained piteously closed to him. He 
was wild with disappointment, morti- 
fication—mad, longing to see her. The 
cleverest coquette in Europe could not 
have so inflamed him. His first act on 
entering the dinner-room was to drink 
off a large tumbler of champaign ; and 
when Cinqbars, in his elegant way, 
began to rally him upon his wildness, 
Mr. Brandon only growled and cursed 
with frightful vehemency, and applied 
again to the bottle. His face, which 
had been quite white, grew a bright 
red ; his tongue, which had been tied, 
began to chatter vehemently; before 
the fish was off the table, Mr. Brandon 
shewed strong symptoms of intoxica- 
tion; before the dessert appeared, Mr. 
Tufthunt, winking knowingly to Lord 
Cingbars, had began to draw him out ; 
and Brandon, with a number of shrieks 
and oaths, was narrating the history of 
his attachment. 

“Look you, Tufthunt,” said he, 
wildly ; “ hang you, I hate you, but 
I must talk! Jl’ve been, for two 
months now, in this cursed hole; in 
a ricketty lodging, with a vulgar fa- 
mily ; as vulgar, by Jove, as you are 
yourself!” 

Mr. Tufthunt did not like this style 
of address half so much as Lord Cingq- 
bars, who was laughing immoderately, 
and to whom Tufthunt whispered 
rather sheepishly, ‘* Pooh, pooh, he’s 
drunk !” 

“ Drunk ! no, sir,” yelled out Bran- 
don; “I’m mad, though, with the 
prudery of a little devil of fifteen, who 
has cost me more trouble than it would 
take me to seduce every one of your 
sisters—ha, ha! every one of the Miss 
Tufthunts, by Jove! Miss Suky Tuft- 
hunt, Miss Dolly Tufthunt, Miss An- 
na-Maria Tufthunt, and the whole 
bunch! Come, sir, don’t sit scowling 
at me, or I'll brain you with the de- 
canter.” (Tufthunt was down again 
on the sofa.) ‘“ I’ve borne with the 
girl’s mother, and her father, and 
her sisters, and a cook in the house, 
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and a scoundrel of a painter, that 
I’m going to fight about her; and for 
what ?—why, for a letter, which says, 
‘George, I'll kill myself! George, 
I'll kill myself !—ha, ha! a little devil 
like that killing herself—ha, ha! and I 
—I who—who adore her, who am 
mad for ‘i 

“ Mad, I believe he is,” said Tuft- 
hunt; and at this moment Mr. Bran- 
don was giving the most unequivocal 
signs of madness ; he had plunged his 
head into the corner of the sofa, and 
was kicking his feet violently into the 
cushions. 

* You don’t understand him, Tufty, 
my boy,” said Lord Cingbars, with a 
very superior air. ‘ You ain’t up to 
these things, [ tell you; and I suspect, 
by Jove, that you never were in love 
in your life. I know what it is, sir. 
And as for Brandon, Heaven bless you! 
I’ve often seen him in that way when 
we were abroad. When he has an 
intrigue, he’s mad about it. Let me 
see, there was the Countess Fritzch, at 
Baden-Baden ; there was the woman at 
Pau ; and that girl—at Paris, was it?— 
no, at Vienna. He went on just so 
about them all ; but I’ll tell you what, 
when we do the thing, we do it easier, 
my boy, hay?” 

And so saying, my lord cocked up 
his litue, sallow, beardless face, into a 
grin, and then fell to eyeing a glass of 
execrable claret across a candle. An 
intrigue, as he called it, was the little 
creature’s delight ; and, until the time 
should arrive when he could have one 
himself, he loved to talk of those of his 
friends. 

As for Tufthunt, we may fancy how 
that gentleman’s previous affection for 
Brandon was increased by the latter's 
brutal addressesto him. Brandon con- 
tinued to drink and to talk, though not 
always in the sentimental way in which 
he had spoken about his loves and 
injuries. Growing presently madly 
jocose as he had before been madly 
melancholy, he narrated to the two 
gentlemen the particulars of his quarrel 
with Fitch, mimicking the little painter’s 
manner in an excessively comic way, 
and giving the most ludicrous account 
of his person, kept his companions in 
a roar of laughter. Cingbars swore 
that he would see the fun in the morn- 
ing, and agreed that if the painter wanted 
a second, either he or Tufthunt would 
act for him. 

Now my Lord Cingbars had an ex- 
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cessively clever servant, a merry rogue, 
whom he had discovered in the humble 
capacity of scout’s assistant at Christ- 
church, and raised to be his valet. 
The chief duties of the valet were to 
black his lord’s beautiful boots, that 
we have admired so much, and to put 
his lordship to bed when overtaken 
with liquor. He heard every word of 
the young men’s talk (it being his 
habit, much encouraged by his master, 
to join occasionally in the conversa- 
tion); and, in the course of the night, 
when at supper with Monsieur Don- 
nerwetter and Mdlle. Augustine, he 
related every word of the talk above- 
stairs, mimicking Brandon quite as 
cleverly as the latter had mimicked 
Fitch. When, then, after making his 
company laugh by describing Bran- 
don’s love-agonies, Mr. Tom informed 
them how that gentleman had a rival, 
with whom he was going to fight a 
duel the next morning — an artist- 
fellow with an immense beard, whose 
name was Fitch, to his surprise Mdlle. 
Augustine burst into a scream of laugh- 
ter, and exclaimed, “ Feesh, Feesh! 
c’est notre homme !—it is our man, 
sare! Saladin, remember you Mr. 
Fish ?” 

Saladin said gravely, “ Missa Fis, 
Missa Fis! know um quite well, Missa 
Fis! Painter-man, big beard, gib 
Saladin bit injy-rubby, Missis lub 
Missa Fis !” 

It was too true, the fat lady was the 
famous Mrs. CarrickFercus, and 
she had come all the way from Rome 
in pursuit of her adored painter. 


Cuapter IX. 


Which threatens death, but contains a 
great deal of marrying. 


As the morrow was to be an event- 
ful day in the lives of all the heroes 
and heroines of this history, it will be 
as well to state how they passed the 
night previous. Brandon, like the 
English before the battle of Hastings, 
spent the evening in feasting and 
carousing; and Lord Cingqbars, at 
twelve o’clock, his usual time after his 
usual quantity of drink, was carried 
up to bed by the servant kept by his 
lordship for that purpose. Mr. Tuft- 
hunt took this as a hint to wish Bran- 
don good night, at the same time 
promising that he and Cingbars would 


not fail him in the morning about the 
duel. 
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Shall we confess that Mr. Brandon, 
whose excitement now began to wear 
off, and who had a dreadful headach, 
did not at all relish the idea of the 
morrow’s combat? 

“ Tf,” said he, “ I shoot this crack- 
brained painter, all the world will cry 
out, ‘ Murder!’ If he shoot me, all 
the world will laugh at me! And yet, 
confound him! he seems so bent upon 
blood, that there is no escaping a 
meeting.” 

At any rate, Brandon thought, there 
will be no harm in a letter to Caro- 
line. So, on arriving at home, he sat 
down and wrote a very pathetic one ; 
saying, that he fought in her cause, 
and if he died, his last breath should 
be for her. So having written, he 
jumped into bed, and did not sleep one 
single wink all night. 

As Brandon passed his night like the 
English, Fitch went through his like 
the Normans, in fasting, and mortifica- 
tion, and meditation. The poor fellow 
likewise indited a letter to Caroline; 
a very long and strong one, interspersed 
with pieces of poetry, and containing 
the words we have just heard him ut- 
ter out of the window. Then he thought 
about making his will; but he recol- 
lected, and, indeed, it was a bitter 
thought to the young man, that there 
was not one single soul in the wide 
world who cared for him—except, 
indeed, thought he, after a pause, that 
poor Mrs. Carrickfergus at Rome, who 
did like me, and was the only person 
who ever bought my drawings. So 
he made over all his sketches to her, 
regulated his little property, found 
that he had enough money to pay 
his washerwoman ; and so, having dis- 

sed of his worldly concerns, Mr. 
Fiteh also jumped into bed, and 
speedily fell into a deep sleep. Bran- 
don could hear him snoring all night, 
and did not feel a bit the more com- 
fortable because his antagonist took 
matters so unconcernedly. 

Indeed, our poor painter had no 
guilty thoughts in his breast, nor no 
particular revenge against Brandon, 
now that the first pangs of mortified 
vanity were over. But, with all his 
vagaries, he was a man of spirit; and 
after what had passed in the morning, 
the treason that had been done him, 
and the insults heaped upon him, he 
felt that the duel was irrevocable. He 
had a misty notion, imbibed somewhere, 
that it was the part of a gentleman’s 
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duty to fight duels, and had long been 
seeking for an opportunity. ‘ Suppose 
I do die,” said he, ** what’s the odds? 
Caroline doesn’t care for me. Dr, 
Wackerbart’s boys wont have their 
drawing: lesson next Wednesday ; and 
no more will be said of poor Andrea.” 

And now for the garret. Caroline 
was wrapped up in her own woes, 
poor little soul ! and in the arms of the 
faithful Becky cried herself to sleep. 
But the slow hours passed on; and the 
tide, which had been out, now came in ; 
and the lamps waxed fainter and fainter ; 
and the watchman cried six o'clock ; 
and the sun arose and gilded the mi- 
narets of Margate; and Becky got up 
and scoured the steps, and the kitchen, 
and made ready the lodgers’ breakfasts ; 
and at half-past eight there came a 
thundering rap at the door, and two 
gentlemen, one with a mahogany case 
under his arm, asked for Mr. Brandon, 
and were shewn up to his room by the 
astonished Becky, who was bidden by 
Mr. Brandon to get breakfast for three. 

The thundering rap awakened Mr. 
Fitch, who rose and dressed himself in 
his best clothes, gave a twist of the 
curling-tongs to his beard, and con- 
ducted himself throughout with perfect 
coolness. Nine o'clock struck, and he 
wrapped his cloak round him, and put 
under his cloak that pair of foils which 
we have said he possessed, and did 
not know in the least how to use. 
Ilowever, he had heard his camarades 
d’atelier, at Paris and Rome, say that 
they were the best weapons for duel- 
ling ; and so forth he issued. 

Becky was in the passage as he 
passed down; she was always scrub- 
bing there. “ Becky,” said Fitch, ina 
hollow voice, “* here is a letter; if I 
should not return in half an hour, give 
it to Miss Gann, and promise on your 
honour that she shali not have it sooner.” 
Becky promised. She thought the 
painter was at some of his mad tricks. 
He went out of the door, saluting her 
gravely. 

But he went only a few steps and 
came back again: “ Becky,” said he, 
** you—you've always been a good girl 
to me, and here’s something for you ; 
per’aps we shan’t—we shan’t see each 
other for some time.” The tears were 
in his eyes as he spoke, and he handed 
her over seven shillings and fourpence 
halfpenny, being every farthing he pos- 
sessed in the world. 

* Well, I’m sure!” said Becky ; and 
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that was all she said, for she pocketed 
the money, and fell to scrubbing again. 

Presently the three gentlemen up 
stairs came clattering down. “ Lock 
bless you, don’t be in such a ’urry !” 
exclaimed Becky ; “ it’s full herly yet, 
and the water's not biling.” 

** We'll come back to breakfast, my 
dear,” said one, a little gentleman in 
high-heeled boots ; “ and, I thay, mind 
and have thum thoda-water ;” and he 
walked out, twirling his cane. His 
friend with the case followed him. 
Mr, Brandon came last. 

He too turned back after he had 
gone a few paces. “ Becky,” said he, 
in a grave voice, “ if I am not back 
in half-an-hour, give that to Miss 
Gann.” 

Becky was fairly flustered by this ; 
and after turning the letters round and 
round, and peeping into the sides, and 
looking at the seals very hard, she like 
a fool determined she would not wait 
half-an-hour, but carry them up to 
Miss Caroline ; and so up she mounted, 
finding pretty Caroline in the act of 
lacing her stays. 

And the consequence of Becky's 
conduct was that little Carry left off 
lacing her stays (a sweet little figure 
the poor thing looked in them ; but that 
is neither here nor there), took the let- 
ters, looked at one, which she threw 
down directly ; at the other, which she 
eagerly opened, and having read a line 
or two, gave a loud scream, and fell 
down dead in a fainting fit! 

» * Bd ® oh 

Waft us, O Muse, to Mr. Wright’s 
hotel, and quick narrate what chances 
there befel. Very early in the morning 
Mdlle. Augustine made her appear- 
ance in the apartment of Miss Runt, 
and with great glee informed that lady 
of the event which was about to take 
place. ‘“* Figurez vous, mademoiselle, 
que notre homme va se battre— oh, but 
it will be droll to see him sword in 
hand !” 

* Don’t plague me with your ojous 
servants’ quarrels, Augustine ; that hor- 
rid courier is always quarrelling and 
tipsy. 

* Mon Dieu, qu'elle est béte!” ex- 
claimed Augustine: “ but I tell you it 
is not the courier; it is he, l'objet, le 
veintre dont madame s’est amourachée, 

Ionsieur Feesh.” 

* Mr. Fitch!” cried Runt, jumping 
up in bed, “ Mr. Fitch going to fight ! 
Augustine, my stockings —quick, my 
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robe-de-chambre —tell me when, how, 
where !” 

And so Augustine told her that the 
combat was to take place at nine that 
morning behind the Windmill, and that 
the gentleman with whom Mr. Fitch 
was to go out had been dining at the 
hotel the night previous, in company 
with the little milor, who was to be bis 
second, 

Quick as lightning flew Runt to the 
chamber of her patroness. That lady 
was in a profound sleep; and I leave 
you to imagine what were her sensa- 
tions on awaking aud hearing this 
dreadful tale. 

Such is the force of love, that al- 
though for many years Mrs. Carrick- 
fergus had never left her bed before 
noon, although in all her wild wander- 
ings after the painter she, nevertheless, 
would have her tea and cutlet in bed, 
and herdoze likewise, before she set forth 
on a journey, she now started up in an 
instant, forgetting her nap, mutton- 
chops, every thing, and began dressing 
with a promptitade which can only be 
equalled by Harlequin when disguising 
himself in a pantomime. She would 
have had an attack of nerves, only she 
knew there was no time for it; and I 
do believe that twenty minutes were 
scarcely over her head, as the saying is, 
when her bonnet and cloak were on, 
and with her whole suite, and an inn- 
waiter or two whom she pressed into 
her service, she was on full trot to the 
field of action. For twenty years before, 
and from that day to this, Marianne 
Carrickfergus never had or has walked 
so quickly. 

* # * » * 

* Hullo, here’th a go!” exclaimed 
Lord Viscount Cingbars, as they ar- 
rived on the ground behind the wind- 
mills; “ cuth me, there’th only one 
man !” 

This was indeed the case: Mr. 
Fitch, in his great cloak, was pacing 
slowly up and down the grass, his 
shadow stretching far in the sunshine. 
Mr. Fitch was alone too; for the fact 
is he had never thought about a second. 
This he admitted frankly, bowing with 
much majesty to the company as they 
came up. “ But that, gents,” said he, 
“ will make no difference, I hope, nor 
prevent fair play from being done.” 
And flinging off his cloak, he pro- 
duced the foils, from which the buttons 
had been taken off. He went up to 
Brandon, and was for offering him one 
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of the weapons, just as they do at the 
theatre. Brandon stepped back, rather 
abashed ; Cinqgbars looked posed ; 
Tufthunt, delighted : “ Ecod,” said he, 
e1 hope the bearded fellow will give 
it him. 

‘“« Excuse me, sir,” said Mr. Brandon; 
“as the challenged party, I demand 
pistols.” 

Mr. Fitch, with great presence of 
mind and gracefulness, stuck the swords 
into the grass. 

“Qh, pithtolth of courth,” lisped my 
lord ; and presently called aside Tuft- 
hunt, to whom he whispered something 
in great glee; to which Tufthunt ob- 
jected at first, saying, “ No, d— him, 
let him fight.” “ And your fellowship 
and living, Tufty, my boy,” interposed 
my lord; and then they walked on. 
After a couple of minutes, during which 
Mr. Fitch was employed in examining 
Mr. Brandon from the toe upwards to 
the crown of his head, or hat, just as 
Mr. Widdicombe does Mr. Cartlich, 
before those two gentlemen proceed to 
join in combat on the boards of Astley’s 
Amphitheatre (indeed, poor Fitch had 
no other standard of chivalry) — when 
Fitch had concluded this examination, 
of which Brandon did not know what 
the deuce to make, Lord Cinqbars 
came back to the painter, and gave 
him a nod, 

“‘ Sir,” said he, “as you have come 
unprovided with a second, I, with your 
leave, will act as one. My name is 
Cinqbars— Lord Cinqbars ; and though 
I had come to the ground to act as the 
friend of my friend here, Mr. Tufthunt 
wiil take that duty upon him; and as 
it appears to me that there can be no 
other end to this unhappy affair, we 
will proceed at once.” 

It is a marvel how Lord Cinqbars 
ever made such a gentlemanly speech. 
When Fitch heard that he was to have 
a lord for a second, he laid his hand 
on his chest, and vowed it was the 
greatest h-honor of his life; and was 
turning round to walk towards his 
ground, when my lord, gracefully 
thrusting his tongue into his cheek, 
and bringing his thumb up to his 
nose, twiddled about his fingers for 
a moment, and said to Brandon, 
“ Gammon.” 

Mr. Brandon smiled, and heaved a 
great, deep, refreshing sigh. The truth 
was a load was taken off his mind, of 
which he was very glad to be rid; for 
there was something in the coolness f 
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that crazy painter that our fashionable 
gentleman did not at all approve of. 

“ T think, Mr. Tufthunt,” said Lord 
Cingbars, very loud, that considering 
the gravity of the case—threatening 
horsewhipping, you know, lie on both 
sides, and lady in the case—I think 
we must have the barrier-duel.” 

« What's that ?” said Fitch. 

* The simplest thing in the world ; 
and,” in a whisper, “ let me add, the 
best for you. Look here. We shall 
put you at twenty paces, and a hat 
between you. You walk forward and 
fire when you like. When you fire 
you stop; and you both have the li- 
berty of walking up to the hat. Nothing 
can be more fair than that.” 

“ Very well,” said Fitch; and, with 
a great deal of preparation, the pistols 
were loaded. 

“Til tell you what,” whispered 
Cingbars to Fitch, “ if I hadn’t chosen 
this way you were adead man. If he 
fires, he hits you dead. You must not 
let him fire, but have him down first.” 

“ T'll try,” said Fitch, who was a 
little pale, and thanked his noble friend 
for his counsel. The hat was placed, 
and the men took their places. 

* Are you all ready?” 

“ Ready,” said Brandon. 

“ Advance when I drop my hand- 
kerchief.” And presently down it fell, 
Lord Cingbars crying, “ Now!” 

The combatants both advanced, each 
covering his man. When he had gone 
about six paces, Fitch stopped, fired, 
and —missed. He grasped his pistol 
tightly, for he was very near dropping 
it; and then stood biting his lips, and 
looking at Brandon, who grinned sa- 
vagely, and walked up to the hat. 

*“ Will you retract what you said 
of me yesterday, you villain?” said 
Brandon, 

“ T can’t.” 

€ Will you beg for life ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then take a minute and make 
your peace with God, for you are a 
dead man.” 

Fitch dropped his pistol to the 
ground, shut his eyes for a moment. 
and flinging up his chest, and clench- 
ing his fists, said, “ Now I’m ready.” 

Brandon fired—-and, strange to say, 
Andrea Fitch, as he gasped and stag- 
gered backwards, saw, or thought he 
saw, Mr. Brandon’s pistol flying up in 
the air, where it went off, and heard 
that gentleman yell out an immense 
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oath in a very audible voice. When 
he came to himself, a thiek stick was 
lying at Brandon’s feet, Mr. Brandon 
was capering about the ground, and 
cursing and shaking a maimed elbow, 
and a whole posse of people were rush- 
ing upon them. The first was the great 
German courier, who rushed upon 
Brandon, and shook that gentleman, 
and shouting, “ Schelm! spitzbube! 
blagard ! goward!” in his ear. “ If I 
had not drown my stick and brogen 
his damt arm, he wod have murdered 
dat boor young man.” 

The German’s speech contained two 
unfounded assertions ; in the first place, 
Brandon would not have murdered 
Fitch ; and, secondly, his arm was not 
broken— he had merely received a blow 
on that part which anatomists call the 
funny-bone ; a severe blow, which sent 
the pistol spinning into the air, and 
caused the gentleman to scream with 
pain. Two waiters seized upon the 
murderer too: a baker, who had been 
brought from his rounds; a bellman ; 
several boys,—wete yelling round him, 
and shouting out, “ Pole-e-eace !” 

Next to these came, panting and 
blowing, some women. Could Fitch 
believe his eyes ?—that fat woman in 
red satin !—yes—no—yes—he was, he 
was in the arms of Mrs, Carrickfergus ! 

* # * * * 

The particulars of this meeting are 
too delicate to relate. Suffice it to say 
that somehow matters were explained, 
Mr. Brandon was let loose, and a fly 
was presently seen to drive up, into 
which Mr. Fitch consented to enter 
with his new-found friend. 

Brandon had some good movements 
inhim. As Fitch was getting into the 
carriage, he walked up to him and held 
out his left hand: “ I can’t offer you 
my right hand, Mr. Fitch, for that 
cursed courier’s stick has maimed it; 
but I hope you will allow me to apo- 
logise for my shameful conduct to you, 
and to say that I never in my life met 
a more gallant fellow than yourself.” 

“That he is, by Jove!” said my 
Lord Cingbars. 

Fitch blushed as red as a peony, 
and trembled very much. “ And yet,” 
said he, “ you would have murdered 
me just now, Mr. Brandon. I can’t 
take your ’and, sir.” 

“ Why, you great flat,” said my lord, 
wisely, ** he couldn’t have hurt you, 
nor you him. There wath no ballth in 
the pithtolth.” 
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“ What,” said Fitch, starting back, 
“do you gents call that a joke? Oh, 
my lord, my lord!” And here poor 
Fitch actually burst into tears on the 
red satin bosom of Mrs. Carrickfergus : 
she and Miss Runt were crying as hard 
as they could. And so, amidst much 
shouting and huzzaing, the fly drove 
away. 

“ What a blubbering, abthurd don- 
key!” said Cingbars, with his usual 
judgment; “ aint he, Tufthunt ?” 

Tufthunt, of course, said yes; but 
Brandon was in a virtuous mood. 
** By Heavens! I think his tears do the 
man honour. When I came out with 
him this morning, I intended to act 
fairly by him. Aud as for Mr. Tufthunt, 
who calls a man a coward because he 
cries—Mr. Tufthunt knows well what 
a pistol is, and that some men don’t 
care to face it, brave as they are.” 

Mr. Tufihunt understood the hint, 
and bit his lips and walked on. And as 
for that worthy moralist, Mr. Brandon, 
I am happy to say that there was some 
good fortune in store for him, which, 
though similar in kind to that bestowed 
lately upon Mr. Fitch, was superior in 
degree. 

It was no other than this, that for- 
getting all maidenly decency and de- 
corum, before Lord Viscount Cingbars 
and his friend, that silly little creature, 
Caroline Gann, rushed out from the 
parlour into the passage—she had been 
at the window ever since she was rid 
of her fainting-fit; and, ah! what 
agonies of fear had that little panting 
heart endured during the half-hour of 
her lover’s absence !—Caroline Gann, 
I say, rushed into the passage, and 
leaped upon the neck of Brandon, and 
kissed him, and called him her dear, dear, 
dear, darling George, and sobbed, and 
laughed, until George, taking her round 
the waist gently, carried her into the 
little dingy parlour, and closed the 
door behind him. 

“ Egad,” cried Cingbars, “ this is 
quite a thene! Hullo, Becky, Polly, 
what’s your name ?—bring uth up the 
breakfatht ; and I hope you’ve remem- 
bered the thoda-water. Come along 
up thtairth, Tufty, my boy.” 

When Brandon came up stairs and 
joined them, which he did in a minute 
or two, consigning Caroline to Becky’s 
care, his eyes were full of tears; and 
when Cingbars began to rally him in 
his usual delicate way, Brandon said, 
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gravely, “No laughing, sir, if you 
please ; for I swear that that lady be- 
fore long shall be my wife.” 

“ Your wife !—and what will your 
father say, and what will your duns 
say, and what will Miss Goldmore say, 
with her hundred thousand pounds ?” 
cried Cinqbars. 

“ Miss Goldmore be hanged,” said 
Brandon, “ and the duns too; and my 
father may reconcile it to himself as he 
can.” And here Brandon fell into a 
revery. 

“It’s no use thinking,” he cried, 
after the pause. “ You see what a 
girl it is, Cinqbars. I love her—by 
Heavens, I’m mad with love for her! 
She shall be mine, let what will come 
of it. And, besides,” he added, in a 
lower tone of voice, ‘ why need, why 
need my father know any thing about 
it?” 

“ © flames and furies, what a lover 
it is!” exclaimed his friend. ‘ But, by 
Jove, I like your spirit ; and hang all go- 
vernors say I. Stop—a bright thought ! 
If you must marry, why, here’s Tom 
Tufthunt, the very man to do your 
business.” Little Lord Cingbars was 
delighted with the excitement of the 
affair, and thought to himself, “ By 
Jove, this is an intrigue!” 

«‘ What, is Tufthunt in orders ?” said 
Brandon. 

“Yes,” replied that reverend gentle- 
man: “don’t you see my coat? I 
took orders six weeks ago, on my fel- 
lowship. Cinqbars’ governor has pro- 
mised me a living.” 

“ And you shall marry George here, 
so you shall.” 

“ What, without a license ?” 

“ Hang the license !— we won't 
peach, will we, George ?” 

“ Her family must know nothing of 
it,” said George, “* or they would.” 

** Why should they? Why shouldn’t 
Tom marry you in this very room, 
without any church or stuff at all ?” 

Tom said: “ You'll hold me out, 
my lord, if any thing comes of it; 
and, if Brandon likes, why, I will. 
He’s done for if he does,’ muttered 
Tufthunt, “and I have had my revenge 
on him, the bullying, supercilious 
blackleg !” 

* 





















































































































































































































































* * * 





And so on that very day, in Bran- 
don’s room, without a license, and by 
that worthy clergyman the Rev. Thomas 
Tufthunt, with my Lord Cinqbars for 
the sole witness, poor Caroline Gann, 
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who knew no better, who never heard of 
licenses, and did not know what bans 
meant, was married in a manner to the 
person calling himself George Brandon ; 
George Brandon not being his real 
name. 

No writings at all were made, and 
the ceremony merely read through. 
Becky, Caroline’s sole guardian, when 
the poor girl kissed her, and, blushing, 
shewed her gold ring, thought all was 
in order ; and the happy couple set off 
for Dover that day, with fifty pounds 
which Cingbars lent the bridegroom. 

Becky received a little letter from 
Caroline, which she promised to carry 
to her mamma at Swigby’s; and it was 
agreed that she was to give warning, 
and come and live with her young lady. 
Next morning Lord Cinqbars and Tuft- 
hunt took the boat for London; the 
latter uneasy in mind, the former vow- 
ing that “ he’d never spent such an 
exciting day in his life, and loved an 
intrigue of all things.” 

Next morning, too, the great travel- 
ling chariot of Mrs. Carrickfergus rolled 
away with a bearded gentleman inside. 
Poor Fitch had been back to his lodg- 
ings to try one more chance with 
Caroline, and he arrived in time—to 
see her get into a post-chaise alone 
with Brandon. 

Six weeks afterwards Galignani’s 
Messenger. contained the following 
announcement :— 


“ Married, at the British embassy, by 
Bishop Luscombe, Andrew Fitch, Esq. 
to Marianne Caroline Matilda, widow of 
the late Antony Carrickfergus, of Lom- 
bard Street and Gloucester Place, Esquire. 
‘The happy pair, after a magnificent dé- 
jetiné, set off for the south in their 
splendid carriage-and-four. Miss Runt 
officiated as bride’s-maid. And we re- 
marked among the company Earl and 
Countess Crabs, General Sir Rice Cur- 
ry, K.C.B., Colonel Wapshot, Sir Charles 
Swang, the Hon. Algernon Percy Deuce- 
ace and his lady, Count Punter, and 
others of the élite of the fashionables 
now in Paris. ‘The bridegroom was at- 
tended by his friend, Michael Angelo 
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Titmarsh, Esquire; and the lady was 


given away by the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Crabs. On the departure of the bride 
and bridegroom the festivities were re- 
sumed, and many a sparkling bumper of 
Meurice’s champagne was quaffed to the 
health of the hospitable and interesting 
couple.” 


And with one more marriage this 
chapter shall conclude. About this 
time the British Auxiliary Legion came 
home from Spain; and Lieut.-General 
Swabber, a knight of San Fernando, of 
the order of Isabella the Catholic, of 
the Tower and Sword, &c., who, as 
plain Lieutenant Swabber, had loved 
Miss Isabella Macarty, as a general 
now actually married her. I leave 
you to suppose how glorious Mrs. 
Gann was, and how Gann got tipsy at 
the Bag of Nails ; but as her daughters 
each insisted upon their 30/. a-year in- 
come, and Mrs. Gann had so only 601. 
left, she was obliged still to continue 
the lodging-house at Margate, in which 
have occurred the most interesting 
passages of this SHABBY GENTEEL 
STORY. 

Becky never went to her young 
mistress, who was not heard of after 
she wrote the letter to her parents, 
saying that she was married to Mr. 
Brandon; but, for particular reasons, 
her dear husband wished to keep his 
marriage secret, and for the present 
her beloved parents must be content 
to know she was happy. Gann missed 
his little Carry at first a good deal, 
but spent more and more of his time 
at the alehouse, as his house with only 
Mrs. Gann in it was too hot for him. 
Mrs. Gann talked unceasingly of her 
daughter the squire’s lady, and her 
daughter the general’s wife ; but never 
once mentioned Caroline after the first 
burst of wonder and wrath at her 
departure. 

God bless thee, poor Caroline! Thou 
art happy now, for some short space at 
least ; and here, therefore, let us leave 
thee. 


first 
her 


Thou 
ce at 
leave 
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LAFAYETTE, LOUIS-PHILIPPE, AND FAFITTE——CASIMIR PERIER, SEBASTIANI, 
FOY, KERATRY —THE SURGEON — LOUIS-PHILIPPE AND THE BISCUIT-BAKER 
—— TOWNSHEND THE BOW-STREET OFFICER, AND GEORGE IV.—SMASHER AND 
LORD CASTLEREAGH—BANNISTER’S ANECDOTE OF BROWN AND THOMPSON — 
EXTRAORDINARY ESCAPES OF JOHNSON THE SMUGGLER. 


Durine the whole of my editorial 
career in London, I made it a rule to 
take a month’s leave of absence every 
year; which period I passed generally 
in Paris, from the double motive of 
pleasure and information. A man who 
writes upon French politics should take 
an opportunity of mixing at least once 
a year with French politicians, and 
becoming acquainted with the nature 
of the fountain from which he is sup- 
plied by going to its head. Circum- 
stances, rather than any political pre- 
dilection, threw me into the society of 
the leading Liberals of that day,—La- 
fayette, Benjamin Constant, Casimir 
Perier, Sebastiani, General Foy, Ké- 
ratry, and Lafitte. 

My acquaintance with Lafayette 
commenced with a letter of introduc- 
tion which I had received from a 
friend of his in London; and I be- 
came acquainted with most of the 
others whom I have mentioned through 
him. Lafayette, when in Paris, gave a 
soirée every week at his house in the 
Rue d’Anjou St. Honoré, which was 
frequently attended by from two to 
three hundred persons of all countries ; 
for, according to the French mode of 
conducting political soirées, a person 
who has once been admitted may freely 
introduce his friend or friends at the 
next assembly. Lafayette was at this 
time an old man; but, by wearing a 
juvenile wig, he contrived to give him- 
self the appearance of being less aged 
than he really was. I do not know 
whether it was calculation or chance 
that brought together so many hand- 
some females as graced the evening 
parties of the veteran republican : but 
no soirée in Paris, even amongst the 
élite of the aristocracy, could boast of 
so brilliant a display; for here were 
seen elegant women of every country ; 
and to this circumstance, probably, it 
was owing that young politicians of the 
male sex were very numerous. In La- 
fayette himself there was little remark- 
able, except his perfect bonhomie. He 
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did the honours of his salon with a re- 
publican simplicity, in which was a 
touch of the old school from which he 
had withdrawn ; and succeeded, almost 
without effort, in making his visitors 
pleased with him and his parties, 
although even the poor fare of Parisian 
soirées—weak tea and cakes, and eau 
sucrée — were frequently wanting. The 
Duke de Broglie, then one of the edi- 
tors of a French paper called the Globe, 
and his grandson-in-law, Charles Re- 
musat, were the lions of the literary 
coteries at these parties. Politics were 
discussed freely, even during the re- 
storation ; and the government never 
thought it necessary to send spies, for 

lots, where there were so many ladies. 

he personal character of Lafayette 
also inspired respect; and the Bour- 
bons of the elder branch had little ap- 
prehension of his putting himself at the 
head of any movement; for he was 
considered as a harmless Utopian, who 
had made up his mind to endure what 
his reach of intellect did not permit 
him to cure. English and Americans 
were always welcome at the house of 
Lafayette, and to them he was remark- 
ably attentive. Indeed, I have seen 
him devoting a whole hour exclusively 
to conversation with an Englishman, 
when very influential persons of his 
own country were endeavouring to fix 
his notice. Lafayette did not shine in 
conversation. He talked a great deal, 
and not much to the purpose ; but one 
did not weary in his society, for every 
thing he said indicated that it had its 
source in benevolence. He had a great 
respect for Bentham ; and any one who 
brought a letter or a message from the 
English utilitarian, was not only certain 
of being well received at the regular 
soirées, but was also a welcome morn- 
ing visitor. Towards Talleyrand he had 
great dislike, although he rarely ven- 
tured to give way to his feelings by 
speaking of that wily diplomatist. The 
revolution of 1830 took Lafayette by 
surprise; and it was with some diffi- 
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culty that he was induced to take a 
part in the apertort events by which 
it was followed. His vanity and his 
benevolence, however, were both at 
work to impel him forward; and to 
them it was owing that he made so 
prominent a figure in the new and 
deceitful institutions of “ regenerated 
France.” Whilst in the eye of the 
mass, however, he appeared as one of 
the originators of the new state of 
things, Lafayette was but the blind in- 
strament of a faction; and when his 
vanity had been wounded by the con- 
sciousness of his having been duped, 
he became almost furious against the 
individual whom he had assisted in 
placing on the throne. Tle carried his 
anger even to the point of laying aside 
the common decencies of etiquette to- 
wards the new court, with which he 
came to an open rupture; and when, 
some time afterwards, Louis-Philippe 
endeavoured to win him back, he told 
the courtier, who was sent to him with 
a friendly message, to take back the 
following: “ Il n’y a rien de commun 
entre nous deux.” On another occasion, 
when aware that it was intended to send 
him a formal invitation to dine at the 
Tuileries, he desired his servants, if any 
person should bring a letter from the 
court, to say that he was out of town, 
and would not return for a fortnight. 
“TI thought at one time,” said La- 
fayette to me, “ of sending back the 
letter, if 1 should receive it, unopened ; 
but I was unwilling to give the king an 
advantage over me by a breach of po- 
liteness, and therefore resolved to resort 
to a fiction.” Louis-Philippe, whether 
from good feeling or policy, I do not 
pretend to say —although, from the ab- 
sence of all attention during the last 
illness of Lafayette, when his aid was 
no longer necessary, the latter might 
be inferred —frequently attempted to 
sofien the obdurate heart of the old re- 
publican ; but his reply was always, 
*€ Qu’il jouisse de son trone et moi de 
ma conscience.” ‘The great error of 
Lafayette was supposing that repub- 
lican institutions, such as he had seen 
in America, were compatible with mon- 
archy. The error of Louis-Philippe 
was in making republicanism a mere 
stepping-stone to the return of old 
monarchy. Now that Lafayette is dead, 
and the voice of party, as regards the 
circumstances of his times and the mo- 
tives by which he was actuated, no 
longer opposes itself to the expression 
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of sincere convictions, impartial men, 
who knew and esteemed him as an in- 
dividual, admit that his character was 
patriarchal as to the benevolence of his 
views, but that he was destitute of the 
power to distinguish between theory 
and practice—that, judging of the 
mass by himself, he still thought re- 
publicanism, in a nation of excited 
spirits like France, practicable ; but was 
entirely deficient in those qualities of a 
master-mind which can sometimes di- 
rect the storm of evil passions to the 
accomplishment of a good object. La- 
fayette was a brave man, but no tacti- 
cian; and with the contempt which 
republicans profess for old institutions, 
his vanity laid him open to those who 
revere them. If the republicans would 
have continued to flatter him, he would 
not have embraced what he called li- 
mited monarchy ; and if republicanism 
had been successful, he would have cut 
a still more sorry figure than he did in 
limited monarchy. 

The history of the schism of the 
King of the French aud M. Lafitte 
resembles very much that of Lafayette. 
Lafitte, however, never was a repub- 
lican, in the proper sense of the 
term. His day-dream was republican 
monarchy. Vain and honest, like La- 
fayette, he thought himself equal to the 
direction of public affairs ; and, judg- 
ing of others by his own rectitude of 
porpese, he imagined that it would not 

e difficult to find honest colleagues to 
direct the mass, and that the mass 
would readily fall into their notions. 
The short rule of M. Lafitte was suffi- 
cient to convince the public that he did 
not possess the necessary talents for go- 
vernment, and to prove to him that able 
men are more corrupt than he had con- 
sidered them to be. When his pecu- 
niaty misfortunes arrived, and he gave 
in his resignation as minister, it was 
generally supposed that they alone led 
to this decision. They had, probably, 
a great effect in inducing him to take 
this step, for he must have felt that an 
insolvent banker was not a fit person 
to be premier, whatever might be the 
purity of his intentions; but he does 
not attempt to conceal that he was dis- 
gusted at the change which had taken 
a from Louis-Philippe, the citizen- 
cing, walking about the streets of Paris 
with his umbrella under his arm, and 
hunting after popularity among all 
classes, to Louis Philippe the despiser 
of popularity, and searching to strength- 
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en his power by an alliance with the 
old monarchies of Europe. His quar- 
rel with the king was, if possible, more 
open than that of Lafayette; and he 
had an additional motive for anger, in 
the contempt of his talents which Louis- 
Philippe did not attempt to conceal, 
and the little sympathy which was 
shewn to him in his calamity. No two 
men ever differed more in character 
than Louis-Philippe and Lafitte. The 
former carries prudence to an excess, 
and is exceedingly reserved in his 
manner of expressing himself; the 
latter, although of the most simple 
habits as regards his own personal en- 
joyments, was generous to prodigality 
in the distribution of his wealth amongst 
others. When in prosperity, his cha- 
teau at Maisons Lafitte was a sort of 
open house; and parties were given 
there weekly to several hundred persons. 
Honest tradesmen of every description, 
when behindhand in money matters, 
found no difficulty in obtaining loans 
from him, even without interest; and 
to the poor he was a friend and 
a benefactor. Under Napoleon such 
liberality was appreciated as it deserved 
to be; for Napoleon, with all his faults, 
was an admirer of generosity in the 
wealthy, and held parsimonious men in 
aversion. Under the restoration also, 
Lafitte, in spite of his politics, was re- 
spected; for the distribution of his 
wealth was in channels which tended 
to increase the comforts of those who 
are turbulent when their condition be- 
comes uneasy. But the new order of 
things only saw in him a man whose 
wealth gave him a political influence, 
which was calculated to create com- 
parisons unfavourable to the parsimony 
of the new court. Lafitte was only par- 
simonious when, in the liquidation of 
his affairs, parsimony became an act of 
probity. About three years ago, I paid 
him a visit at his magnificent chateau, 
which had been the palace of Charles X. 
when Count d’Artois, and saw with de- 
light how a good man, even although 
not of a very strong mind, could re- 
concile himself to misfortune. He had 
divided his beautiful park into por- 
tions, which he had let out in building 
leases, converting itintoa Ville de Villas, 
thus augmenting his capital for his cre- 
ditors ; and, in his splendid palace, his 
attendants were one man and one fe- 
male servant, Madame Lafitte herself 
superintending all the arrangements of 
his little household. He assured me 
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that all his expenditure was covered by a 
sum of four thousand francs per annum. 
The result of his economy and the sa- 
crifice of his park, added to some un- 
expectedly favourable circumstances in 
his liquidation, was the discharge of all 
his debts, and the possession of a for- 
tune, which was still handsome for a 
private gentleman, but which was mean 
in comparison with what it had been ; 
for M. Lafitte is supposed to have been 
at one time in the clear possession of 
nearly fifteen hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. He is again in business, as 
the head ofa banking company; but 
he does not take a very active part in 
the concern, as his head still runs upon 
politics, for which it is ill qualified. 
M. Lafitte is a thoroughly good man; 
but he never was, and never can be, a 
distinguished statesman. 

Casimir Perier was a man of a very 
different ¢rempe from that of Lafitte or 
Lafayette. Making proper allowances 
for the difference in the education and 
early pursuits of the two persons, there 
was a close resemblance of character in 
Canning and Casimir Perier. There 
was the same high order of ambition in 
each ; they had the same promptitude 
of decision, the same impetuosity in 
the mode of execution, and the same 
reliance upon their own conviction, 
and contempt for the opinion of others, 
when they had once adopted a resolu- 
tion on any of the great subjects which 
came within their grasp; generous in 
their passions ; forgiving easily ; but 
never deterred by the influence of 
friends from carrying out their views ; 
whatever might be the infliction upon 
the men of an opposite party, or even 
upon those of their own party, they 
went boldly and resolutely on. Both 
could be even elegant in their manners, 
but brusquerie was the striking charac- 
teristic of each. What Canning was to 
George IV., Perier was to the King of 
the French. They saw in the sovereign 
the chief of a nation, himself subject to 
its laws ; and, in the formal respect to 
the office, frequently forgot the courtesy 
due to the man. Both were afflicted 
by a dyspeptic malady, which rendered 
them irascible in spite of themselves ; 
and, in their positions of ministers, 
were by their respective sovereigns 
rather feared than loved. Neither of 
them had much personal vanity, unless 
men of superior minds, who know that 
they are right, and do not refuse the 
homage which is their due, can be 
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called vain. Casimir Perier, like Can- 
ning, had the ambition to rule alone. 
If they consulted their colleagues, it 
was because they were bound to do so 
by the forms of the constitution under 
which they held office ; but the act was 
with them one of form only. Perier, 
from the nature of his pursuits as a 
commercial man, set a high value upon 
the alliance with England. Canning 
had, or affected to have, a great desire 
to cultivate a close alliance with France. 
Shortly before Perier became prime mi- 
nister, he was endeavouring to form a 
company, to be composed of English 
and French capitalists in equal propor- 
tions, for the cultivation of the waste 
Jands of Brittany ; and, when in power, 
this was still a favourite idea with him, 
and he held out great advantages to 
emigrants from Scotland and Ireland, 
for a colonisation in Brittany on a large 
scale. Up to the hour of his death, 
Perier was actively engaged in what 
the French call industrie. He was the 
first man in France to establish a manu- 
factory of steam-engines, with the aid 
of English talent. He had an English 
partner in this undertaking; and the 
major part of the workmen were Eng- 
lish. The speculation was on the whole, 
however, unsuccessful, and since his 
death it has been broken up. If he 
had lived, it is probable that he would 
have done great things for France in 
the way of improvement; for he was 
not a man to talk of measures for years, 
and never to execute them. His death, 
however, was regretted by few, for he 
had offended his own party by refusing 
to adopt their wild schemes of govern- 
ment, and the king could not have been 
sorry to lose a minister who prevented 
his taking that lead in the administra- 
tion of affairs which he has since as- 
sumed; and for which, to do him justice, 
he is, in the absence of another master- 
mind, so well qualified. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties with which Casimir 
Perier had to contend, there was a vi- 
gour about his administration which we 
have not seen in any succeeding ca- 
binet—not even in that of M. Thiers ; 
for although Thiers had all the energy 
and all the ambition of Perier, he never 
could paralyse the personal government 
of the king, which leaves little to his 
ministers except the mere execution of 
the purposes of his own will.* 
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General Foy, who has been consi- 
dered at once the best orator and one 
of the most honest men in France, was 
indeed a person of extraordinary qua- 
lities. I never knew a more modest 
man in private society, or one more 
deeply imbued with pure feelings of 
philosophy. His countenance was open 
and intelligent ; and his organisation, 
to speak phrenologically, perfect. He 
had what phrenologists call an equal 
head, all the organs being nicely coun- 
terbalanced, and his large benevolence 
finely controlled by the animal and in- 
tellectual faculties. So fine was the 
organisation of Foy, that the cast of 
his head is placed on the desk of the 
President of the Phrenoldgical Society 
of Paris, as the model of human perfec- 
tion. The acts of his life were in har- 
mony with his organisation, which is 
not always the case with those casts 
upon which phrenological lectures are 
given. Even in France, where it is so 
difficult for party men to escape cen- 
sure, the integrity of Foy was almost 
universally acknowledged and respect- 
ed. It has been said that he was the 
enemy of the English ; but this was a 
false charge. Foy was not one of those 
men who consider that virtue is the 
growth of any particular soil ; and some 
of his most intimate friends were Eng- 
lishmen. I can assert, from my own 
knowledge, that his English visitors 
were more numerous than those of any 
other country except his own, and that 
they always quitted him delighted with 
the reception which they had expe- 
rienced. Bentham was a great admirer 
of Foy. I never returned from Paris 
with a message to him from the general, 
that I did not go immediately to the 
old philosopher, for I knew how happy 
he would be to see me on such an 
occasion. Napoleon, although he re- 
spected Foy, did not love him, for they 
were of different natures. The character 
of Foy was a mixture of the lion and 
the lamb. Napoleon had less of the 
lion than the tiger, and was lamblike 
only by starts. 

M. de Kératry, now a peer of France, 
was, at the period of my acquaintance 
with him, one of the leading members 
of the opposition in the Chamber of 
Deputies. He did not shine much as 
an orator, but his printed speeches read 
well. I merely allude to this gentle- 


* This was written before the return to office of M. Thiers in 1840, His position 
is now changed. 
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man for the purpose of giving English 
readers an idea of the vanity of public 
men in France. My visits to M. de 
Kératry were generally paid at an early 
hour of the morning, when I was al- 
most certain to find him in his bed- 
room, preparing his own coffee in an 
earthen pipkin before the fire, which 
consisted of some two or three bits of 
wood, and with a bellows endeavouring 
to rouse just sufficient flame to make 
his coffee boil. As he knew that I saw 
at least one morning paper before [ 
called, he never failed, if he had spoken 
on the preceding night, to ask me if L 
had seen his speech ; and on my reply- 
ing in the affirmative, would frequently 
say, “ Eh, bien, n’est ce pas beau?” 
Such vanity as this in an English mem- 
ber of parliament would be thought 
disgusting, but in France it is quite 
conventional ; and although, judging 
by the English standard, it is vanity, 
still we must not, as in England, take 
it always as indicative of a weak mind. 
At any rate, M. de K¢ratry was vain of 
his own child. He was not, like a 
member of the House of Commons of 
my acquaintance, who never delivered 
a speech that had not been written for 
him in the morning, so that he might 
learn it in the course of the day, and 
who ran about on the following day to 
the editors of the evening papers to 
request them to insert “‘ my speech.” 
This gentleman would, before the day 
was out, really think the speech was 
his own; and I have known him, even 
in the presence of the writer of it, ask’a 
little circle of politicians whether they 
did not think he “ had given it to the 
ministers well home.” With our Eng- 
lish ideas of propriety, there is nothing 
so offensive, or detracting so much from 
our admiration of public men, as any 
display that they make of vanity. What 
would be considered vain in England 
is not, however, considered so in France. 
Phrenologisis say that vanity is the 
bosse par excellence of the French. If 
this be true, the mode in which it is 
estimated there must be very different 
from that in which it would be viewed 
in another country. A general defect 
cannot excite any great degree of dis- 
gust as an individual vice. In a part 
of Switzerland where wens are very 
prevalent, they are almost considered 
ornamental ; and a story is told of a 
very handsome young woman at Sion, 
who would have been regarded as per- 
fect by the good people of the district 
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if she had not been without a wen. 
In alluding to the early hour at which 
I visited M. de Kératry, I may state 
that early rising is very general with 
public men in Paris. Many of the 
ministers are at work before eight 
o’clock in the morning, and by twelve 
o’clock they have forwarded all the 
business of the day ; and whilst your 
Melbournes and Palmerstons are sip- 
ping their chocolate, and reading the 
fashionable gossip of the Post or the 
fulminating leaders of the Times, the 
members of the French cabinet are 
drawing on their gloves, after a hard 
morning’s labour, to proceed to the 
Chambers. 

Sebastiani, late the ambassador of 
the King of the French in London, 
was, when minister for foreign affairs, 
one of the earliest men I ever knew. 
Soon after seven o’clock he was in 
his office, where he received, as he 
took his coffee or chocolate, the chefs 
de division of his department, with their 
reports. This over, he saw his confi- 
dential agents and friends ; and by ten 
o'clock had given audience to several 
ambassadors. On their leaving he con- 
tinued to give audience, or read and 
dictated despatches, until nearly one, 
when he attended the Chamber. On 
his return, he was again occupied for 
two or three hours until dinner time ; 
and having despatched his dinner, he 
had to receive company at his soirée. 
This is the routine of most of the 
French ministers ; although a lazy one 
will now and then, of course, get into 
the cabinet. The laziest minister I have 
known, as a man of business, was Thiers, 
who, from being a briefless avocat and 
a levelling republican, became prime 
minister by one of those presto changes 
for which France is so celebrated. He 
has left documents which required im- 
mediate signature for weeks, and even 
months, without that formality; and 
such was the accumulation of papers 
in his office when he was compelled to 
resign, that in all probability half of 
them were never signed at all. 

Some of the English secretaries of the 
Treasury in my time—I do not know 
how it may be now —adopted a clever 
expedient to get through their manual 
duties without fatigue. A clever clerk, 
who had the art of imitating the 
writing of his superiors, contrived, in 
less than two days, at every change of 
ministry, to write a hand which even 
the chief himself might have sworn was 
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his own ; and the first lord of the Trea- 
sury had sometimes recourse to this 
faculty of imitation in the sub. There 
are certain persons in correspondence 
with the Treasury who expect to be 
answered by the minister in his own 
hand. This imposes some labour, 
which the plan alluded to saved. The 
contrivance is perhaps a very harmless 
one, for it is only intended to gratify 
the vanity of the parties to whom let- 
ters are addressed ; but it is liable to 
be abused. The personal receptions, 
which in France are a great tax upon 
the time and patience of a minister, are 
less so in England. There each depart- 
ment has one or two under-secretaries of 
state, who receive nine-tenths of the 
visitors, and no offence is taken at not 
being permitted to see the minister 
himself; but in France, where there 
are no officers corresponding with that 
of under-secretary of state in England, 
a minister cannot, without giving offence, 
pass certain persons over to a chef de 
cabinet or of bureau. Frenchmen, who 
have no active engagements of their 
own, have so little knowledge of the 
value of official time, and therefore pro- 
long their visits so much, without the 
slightest consideration for the party 
whom they visit, that being compelled 
to receive such persons at all is really 
a heavy performance. Even French 
politeness is obliged sometimes to give 
way to necessity, and the inconsiderate 
visitor is bowed out. 

As Louis-Philippe takes upon him- 
self the task of governing as well as 
reigning, he is compelled to give pri- 
vate audience very frequently to per- 
sons whom he wishes to consult. 
Many of these take place before the 
London shopkeeper has opened his 
shutters. “I found him,” said an 
English friend to me, “ in his dress- 
ing-room, at seven o'clock, with a glass 
of the infusion of rhubarb before him, 
which appears to be his favourite tonic 
when his stomach is deranged. He 
begged me to be seated, and began to 
ask me questions about England, stir- 
ring and sipping as he went on. He 
then broke out with a long recapitula- 
tion of all the hardships of his condition. 
Ile had to contend with intrigue, ambi- 
tion, direct and open defiance ; but 
his greatest calamity, I could not help 
smiling as he said it, was the manage- 
ment of the theatres. ‘ You smile,’ 
said the king, ‘ and, as you know no- 
thing of the subject, I am not surprised 
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that you should do so; but I can as- 
sure you that the subject of roulades 
and pirouettes is a very grave one here !’” 
The following account of a visit by an- 
other Englishman is very creditable to 
the king; but the fact which it dis- 
closes is highly disgraceful to the cha- 
racter of the country over which he 
reigns. Many years ago, when Duke 
of Orleans, he had some English work- 
men in one of his palaces, executing 
some changes or repairs. One of them, 
a plain John Bull, full of talent and 
probity, took the fancy of the king; 
who, after conversing with him fre- 
quently, offered to let to him some 
premises on one of his estates. The 
Englishman, of course, availed himself 
of the offer, and took possession. At 
the end of the first year the king re- 
fused to receive any rent. At the end 
of the second year he wished to be 
equally generous ; but his tenant, who 
had a great deal of honest pride, said, 
“ No! L accepted this kindness grate- 
fully the first year, for I bad not 
brought myself round ; but I am now 
able to pay.” As the tenant went on 
continually prospering, he was desirous 
of enlarging the premises ; and here the 
king was again his friend, liberally al- 
lowing him to make whatever improve- 
ments he pleased, and to draw for the 
necessary funds, for which he was to 
pay four per cent if he could afford to do 
so, and if not able, he was to pay less. 
It appears, however, that he was well 
able to pay this rate of interest, and to 
realise very large profits for himself. 
On one part of his premises he had 
erected a biscuit manufactory by ma- 
chinery. When it was in full opera- 
tion, the king, accompanied by the mi- 
nister of the marine, visited it, and 
tasting the biscuit, desired the minister 
to do the same. The minister, having 
acknowledged that it was excellent in 
quality, and that the price at which it 
was sold was lower than that paid un- 
der the government contract, the king 
said, “ Well, then, you must promise 
me to give a turn.” The promise 
was of course made, and natu- 
rally expected a large order; but it 
never came ; for, relying upon the in- 
fluence of the king, or disdaining the 
usual system in France of bribing the 
bureaux, he kept his notes in his purse. 
A long time afterwards he was passing 
through Paris, when lie was met by the 
king’s valet de chambre, and compelled 
to give his address. Ina few hours he 
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was desired to be with the king on the 
following morning. ‘1 found him,” 
said he to a friend, from whom I have 
the anecdote, * in the act of shaving 
himself. As soon as I entered he ex- 
claimed, 

* « How d’ye do, ——?’ and, hold- 
ing out an English razor, added, ‘ You 
see we can’t do without you English. 
I suppose you are doing a fine business 
with your biscuit contract ?’ 

“ ¢ Not I, sire,’ I replied, 

“* ¢ And why so?’ 

‘¢ ¢ T suppose it was because I would 
not grease the wheels.’ 

“ ¢ T am afraid that there is truth in 
what you say,’ observed the king, with 
great emotion, ‘ It is a sad abuse, and 
in vain do I endeavour to correct it, 
I have seen the soldier eating bad bread 
when the country was paying for good.’” 

The anecdote which I relate of Louis- 
Philippe and the biscuit-baker may sur- 
prise many who have formed their opi- 
nion of the character of this sovereign 
from the accounts of his avarice which 
have been published in some of the 
Opposition newspapers. That he is 
avaricious I do not attempt to deny ; 
but all that is told of his economy, 
and even parsimony, does not of itself 
establish this charge. Le has his mo- 
ments of liberality ; and, if some of his 
partisans are to be believed, his sayings 
are not all locked up in the 5 per cents. 
When he was Duke of Orleans, the 
sums which he annually gaye away in 
acts of charity, and in assisting embar- 
rassed tradesmen, were said to amount 
to more than four thousand pounds 
sterling ; and yet at that time there 
was great apparent meanness in the 
mode of conducting his establishment. 
He frequently made his own bargains 
in sale and purchase ; and would not 
think be lost his time if, in selling a 
quantity of corn or hay, he could by 
dint of bargaining get an extra 1 per 
cent, ‘The rations for his horses were 
all carefully weighed out; most of his 
servants were on board wages; and he 
contracted with a restaurateur for the 
supply of his own table, and that of 
the household who were not on board 
wages, at so much per head. Yet it 
was at this period that he shewed such 
generous encouragement of a young 
man, who is now one of the greatest 
poets and dramatic writers of France. 
This young man was a clerk in the 
office of one of his stewards. Like 
most of his class, he devoted more time 
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to poetic efforts than to the dry calcu- 
lations of francs and centimes ; and was 
frequently censured by his employer 
for his negligence of the duties of his 
office. The account of his poetic talent 
and of his neglect of duty reached the 
ears of the Duke of Orleans, who, en- 
tering the office suddenly one day, 
found him with the manuscript of a 
play before him. ‘ This is not well, 
young man,” said Louis-Philippe: 
* you are paid for your time, which 
belongs to me; and your conduct is 
not consistent with the ideas of probity 
and honour which you are said to en- 
tertain. If] were to treat you severely, 
but justly, I should dismiss you at 
once; but I hear that you have rela- 
tions dependent upon you, to whom 
you are kind, and I fear your poetry 
would not enable you to procure bread. 
You cannot, however, remain here, to 
set an example of idleness to the other 
clerks. If you really possess literary 
talent, I will put you in the way to 
cultivate it with effect. Take a year’s 
leave of absence, during which, with 
your mind abstracted from all other 
pursuits, you may be able to write 
your play. Your salary shall be paid 
to you as if you were still here. At 
the end of the year come to me. | 
will read your production, and consult 
others as to its merits, and, if it be 
really good, will use my interest to get 
it brought out. But give me your word 
that, if my opinion be unfavourable, 
you will then return to the duties of 
your office, and for ever renounce all 
idea of a literary life.” As the story 
goes, and [I believe it is authentic, 
the young man did as the duke de- 
sired ; the play was thought well of; 
Louis-Philippe made a point of seeing 
it put into rehearsal ; it was acted with 
great success; the fortune of the poet 
was assured; and Louis-Philippe has 
from that day been his tried and steady 
friend. 

Many other anecdotes, equally 
honourable to the character of Louis- 
Philippe, are told. One of them, which 
was related to me by a friend on whose 
word I can rely, paints it in a very 
amiable light. After his accession to 
the throne, but before he had removed 
from the Palais-Royal, my friend, who 
had known him in England and in the 
United States, called upon him as he 
was on his way from Italy to London, 
and was received immediately after he 
had sent up his card, They had a long 
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conversation ; at the end of which the 
king invited him to look at his paint- 
ings. When they had gone through 
several rooms, the king stopped before 
a picture in which he is represented 
giving lessons in geography, and said, 
“ May I never, in the new and unex- 
pected position to which I have been 
called, forget what I have been! 
There, Mr. F , you see me honour- 
ably earning my bread: that bread was 
indeed sweet! I prize this picture 
more than the whole of my collection, 
for it reminds me of a passage in my 
life of which I may be proud. A man 
is not disgraced by misfortune: the 
only disgrace is that false pride which 
makes him accept in idleness the as- 
sistance which he ought to derive from 
his own honest labours. You will for- 
give my emotion, I am sure. If I 
could feel vanity, this picture would 
indeed make me vain.” It is in little 
things that the meanness of Louis- 
Philippe is most apparent. His par- 
simony in many cases amounts almost 
to a disease. 

I have frequently noticed that men, 
who have been very poor, fall, when 
they become suddenly rich, into one 
of the two extremes of improvident 
expenditure or excessive saving. The 
happy medium is only the result of 
becoming gradually accustomed to the 
change. With many, however, the 
meanness is merely accidental, as if 
there were a necessity for restraining the 
benevolence of the disposition by an 
eccentric course. One of the most 
eminent surgeons in London, who had 
struggled with poverty for many years, 
became by a single operation almost a 
rich man; and his reputation being 
fixed, his fees in a deals year far ex- 
ceeded the amount of what he had 
earned in the whole of his preceding 
career. This gentleman had received 
from a grateful patient in the country 
a present of hams and poultry, and 
about three hundred eggs. When the 
hamper was unpacked, my wife was 
present. ‘ Does like eggs ?”’ said 
the surgeon; “ these are very fine.” 
My wife replied in the affirmative, and 
supposed, of course, considering the 
intimacy of our acquaintance, that he 
would have sent one of his servants 
with a hundred at least to my house. 
Deliberately examining his stock, he 
laid his hand upon a large egg, and 
said, “ Well, give him that.” My wife 
was inclined to take this as a joke, but 
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no joke was intended; and he ap- 
peared much hurt when his own wife 
reproached him with his meanness. 
This gentleman, on that very day, had 
travelled six miles to perform a »gra- 
tuitous operation, and, as I afterwards 
learned, had left two guineas on the 
table for the use of his poor patient. 
Many months after this circumstance 
occurred, I ventured to remonstrate 
with him on various little acts of mean- 
ness which he had committed. His 
answer was, “I feel the force of all 
that you say; but there are moments 
when the remembrance of my own 
sufferings comes over me to such an 
extent, that in the dread—an impro- 
bable belief, you will say —of a return 
to the deep misery which I have felt, 
I imagine that an act of generosity is 
almost a crime. That I am insane at 
such times cannot be denied ; but, alas ! 
who can explain the various phases of 
the human mind ?” 

It is time, however, that I should 
end my desultory reminiscences of 
Paris, which have probably little in- 
terest for the general reader, and bring 
to mind some passages of my news- 
paper life “ at home.” The first name 
that occurs to me is that of old John 
Townshend; for, during a period of 
three years, seldom a day passed with- 
out my seeing his good-natured face. 
Every body has heard of John Towns- 
hend. He was, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, a Bow-Street runner, and was 
called Gentleman Townshend by his 
colleagues when he became chief officer 
of Bow Street, for he was the attend- 
ant upon royalty, and was charged with 
the surveillance of every great féle. 
I do not remember to what circumstance 
I was indebted for my first acquaint- 
ance with him; but I was not sorry to 
have made it, for he was a walking 
history of the last forty or fifty years ; 
and having the opportunity of obliging 
him with tickets for the play, I thought 
I had a right to draw largely upon 
his reminiscences, little imagining, 
however, at the time, that should 
record any of them in print. Towns- 
hend, in the latter part of his life, was 
a portly fat gentleman, with an exterior 
bespeaking any thing or every thing 
except a Bow-Street officer; and as to 
the runner, the familiar name given to 
persons in his profession in the by-gone 
days, it must have been a clumsy thief 
indeed who could not escape from his 
pursuit, if running was to decide his 
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fate. Towards the latter part of his 
career, he disdained the ordinary busi- 
ness of thief-taking, and attached himself 
so exclusively to the aristocracy that 
he became a perfect aristocrat himself. 
He was a high Tory, and had a great 
reverence for royalty. He spoke of 
his “ kind friend, the Duke of York,” 
and his “ good Clarence,” and “ poor 
George IV.,” with an enthusiasm 
almost approaching to idolatry. After 
them “ the Duke,” as he called the 
Duke of Wellington, was his favourite 
theme. 

“ Ah, sir!” said he, one day, “ they 
may talk of their Liberals as much as 
they like, but I should like to know 
any thing liberal they ever did. The 
duke is worth the whole lot, for he is a 
gentleman ; and, although it does not 
become me, being a government man, 
to speak ill of any body, I am quite of 
the opinion of my friend, Lo ) 
who met me this morning; and, after 
asking me the news, said, ‘ What 
do you think of such fellows as these 
Whigs, Townshend? You know what 
gentlemen are. If you call them 
gentlemen, I do not.’ You know 
the Marchioness of (bless her 
handsome face! for she is handsome, 
sir; though, between you and me, she 
is more than fifty) ; I saw her last night, 
for she had a party, and begged me to 
attend just to keep a look-out. As 
she was going into the ball-room, I 
said to her, ‘ Bless your ladyship, you 
seem to grow younger every day.’ 
Upon which she replied, ‘ You are a 
sad flatterer, Townshend, but I am 
glad to see you looking so well ;’ and 
then finding her so good-natured and 
inclined to chat, I told her my mind 
about these Whigs. [I'll tell you what, 








- sir, times is sadly altered, and I am 









sorry to see such goings on.” 

“ What do you think of the Opera, 
Townshend?” said I once, when writing 
an order for that theatre for his niece, 
or some other member of his family. 

“ Opera, sir—I can’t call it opera! 
In my time, sir, none but ladies and 
gentlemen went there, but now every 
cheesemonger has his box. It is my 
opinion that society, as they call it, is 
sadly falling off; and as to the mas- 
querades, Lord love you, sir! all the 
raff of London meet at the Opera on 
them nights. I am now what they call 
a private gentleman with a small in- 
come (Townshend had a very pretty 
fortune for his station), and should 
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think myself disgraced if I went to 
sucha place. In my time masquerades 
were masquerades, and George IV. 
often went to them when he was Prince 
of Wales; but some queer subjects 
would now and then get in, and it was 
my duty to keep a watch. I remember 
one night he came to the door with 
some gay gentlemen like himself, and 
seeing that he was rather pressed, I 
said to him, ‘ George’—he liked me to 
call him George (the great secret of 
Townshend’s vogue with the nobility 
was his cunning familiarity, which he 
knew well how to temper so as to 
create a laugh)—‘ there are some queer 
chaps in that place, and if you have 
any money about you, you had better 
leave it with me.’ Upon which he 
laughed ; and, pulling out his purse, 
said, ‘ There, take it, but give me two 
or three guineas to spend; and you 
may as well take my watch, as you 
say some of your friends are here.’ 
You should have seen his smile, sir; 
I don’t see any thing of that kind upon 
the faces of the Whigs.” 

Townshend wore a large-brimmed 
white hat. Having heard its history, 
and being desirous of hearing his own 
account, I admired its form. 

“ Ah, sir, this hat was George I Vth’s. 
One day, seeing me with a hat of this 
shape, he said, ‘ Townshend, who 
makes your hats? I should like to 
have one of the same shape.’ He had 
one made; and, wearing it only for a 
day or two, he gave it to me. Ever 
since then, sir, he wears no other shape, 
and there is always a hat for me when 
I like to call. He is the kindest man 
alive, sir; though I must say his royal 
brother, York, was an excellent man ; 
and so is Clarence, but I do not like 
him so well as York. I never went to 
see him, but, knowing that I liked a 
glass of good port wine, he always 
invited me to take some; and when I 
had as much as I liked, he would say, 
‘ Townshend, take home a couple of 
bottles in your pockets for your wife.’ 
I was going through the Park one day 
with a bottle in each pocket of my 
coat, when who should I meet but 
Clarence. ‘* Townshend,’ says he, 
‘where have you been?’ ‘1 come 


from your royal brother, York,’ said I, 
* and a thorough gentleman he is; for 
he not only treated me to some ex- 
cellent port wine, but gave me two 
bottles to take home to Mrs. Towns- 
Clarence broke out into a 
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laugh, and said, ‘ D it, Towns- 
hend! so you mean that as a hint? 
You shall see that I can be as generous 
as my royal brother of York, and more 
generous still. Get an extra pocket 
put to each side of your coat, and when 
you come to see me, instead of two 
bottles, you shall take away four !’” 

As Townshend related the story of 
the duke’s liberal offer, he was almost 
affected to tears, but I forgot to ask 
him if he had ever turned it to account. 
Townshend was, if my memory as to 
what he said himself on the subject be 
not faulty, an orphan, and owed his 
support and education, such as it was, 
to a public charitable institution. Ile 
sent the first guinea that he had to 
spare to the institution in the name of 
John Townshend ; and when his econo- 
my, and the numerous presents which 
he received from the asistocracy, eu- 
abled him to be liberal as well as 
grateful, be made an annual donation 
of ten pounds. When he had done 
this for several years, he became, ac- 
cording to the rules of the institution, 
a life-governor in the name of John 
Townshend, Esq. “ Little did they 
suppose, sir, that John Townshend, 
Esq., was John Townshend the Bow- 
Street officer,” said le ; “ but the money 
was just as good.” If the worthy 
guardian of the fashionable fetes had 
lived longer, he would probably have 
retired into the country, where, as 
Squire Townshend, his former occupa- 
tions would have been forgotten ; but 
Death laid hold of him suddenly at 
his residence near Belgrave Square, 
and a fit put an end to a life which was 
never disgraced by an act of dishonour, 
and left with his family a remembrance 
without a stain. 

In writing the words Bow-Steet 
officer, I recall to my recollection a 
circumstance which occurred many 
years before my acquaintance with 
Townshend began, and which, although 
the gentlemen of that profession do not 
figure very prominently, I should not 
have remembered if 1 had not men- 
tioned him. I was one day standing 
in my publishing-office, chatting with 
a very amiable member of the Society 
of Friends, when a rough-looking per- 
son came in and handed over to the 
clerk a long manuscript for insertion 
in the shape of an advertisement. 
The clerk, looking at its Jength, and 
not at the nature of its contents, told 
the man who presented it that the 








charge would be ten guineas. As- 
tonished at the eagerness with which 
the man offered to pay asum of money 
so little corresponding with his ap- 
pearance, I took up the manuscript ; 
and, glancing at its contents, found 
that it was a very violent attack upon 
Lord Castlereagh, who was then in 
office, and that it was libellous in 
many parts. Although my political 
sentiments were not exactly those of 
Lord Castlereagh, I did not choose to 
make my paper the yebicle of attacks 
of this description, and told the man 
that his article could not be admitted 
at any price. He immediately began 
to abuse the character of Lord Castle- 
reagh, declaring that he had been en- 
gaged for him in various circumstances 
of foreign espionage, and that he, Lord 
C., had made him the most brilliant 
promises, not one of which he had 
kept. He had applied for redress, he 
said, until he was tired of applications, 
and had resolved on public exposure. 
He then admitted to me that several 
newspapers bad refused to insert his 
attack ; and said that, finding no public 
outlet for his complaints, he would 
now take vengeance into his own 
hands, and have Lord Castlereagh’s 
life. This person, whose name was 
Smasher (a very appropriate name for 
such a man), entered into particulars 
which made me and my friend the 
Quaker believe that he did really in- 
tend to execute his diabolical purpose. 
When he had left the office, my friend, 
who was one of the most timid crea- 
tures living, entreated me to take some 
steps for putting Lord Castlereagh on 
his guard ; for, although the Quaker 
was a decided Radical, he said he 
should never sleep again if any harm 
befell his lordship, from his not know- 
ing what Smasher’s intentions were. 
He used so many arguments to induce 
me to apprise Lord Castlereagh of what 
had taken place, that I sat down and 
wrote a letter to his lordship, in which 
I advised him to beware of this man, 
Smasher; but, at the same time, ex- 
pressed a hope that if the man had 
any claims on the government he 
would fairly inquire into them, and 
remove, by an act of justice, the irrita- 
tion of his mind. In an hour or two 
after I had sent my letter, I received 
a reply from Lord Castlereagh thanking 
me for my communication, and pro- 
mising to attend to my suggestion. 
Here I thought my share of the business 
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was at an end; but, at about six o’clock 
in the evening, I had a visit from the 
chief magistrate of Bow Street, Sir R. 
Baker, who, with my letter to Lord 
Castlereagh in his hand, informed me 
that he had just left that nobleman, 
and had come to request that I would 
give him the details of my conversation 
with Smasher, as Sir Robert assured 
me that Lord Castlereagh intended to 
inquire into the man’s complaints 
and was merely desirous in the first 
instance of ascertaining whether there 
was any danger to be apprehended 
from the excited state of his mind. I 
did not hesitate to enter very fully 
into all the circumstances of the affair ; 
and, in an unguarded moment, signed 
a formal deposition, which Sir Robert 
Baker had drawn out. Soon after the 
magistrate had taken his leave, how- 
ever, I felt that I had placed myself in 
an equivocal position, and immediately 
wrote to him to say that if it was in- 
tended to take any coercive measures 
against Smasher without at the same 
time inquiring impartially into the 
merits of his claims, I would not ap- 
pear as a witness againsi him. On the 
following morning as I was dressing, 
my clerk came to inform me that two 
Bow-Street officers were waiting for 
me below stairs. I had forgotten the 
event of the preceding day, and was 
wondering what I could have done to 
have caused the honour of such a visit, 
when suddenly it recurred to me that 
it must be connected with the affair of 
Smasher. I went downe-stairs, and 
found two rather decent-looking fel- 
lows, who, on seeing me, were ex- 
ceedingly polite, and requested me to 
excuse their intrusion, and to allow 
them to remain for a short time. “ We 
have found Smasher out,” said they, 
“ and have ascertained that his project 
is to shoot Lord Castlereagh as he 
erosses the Park. In order to throw 
him off his guard, we have left word 
that you want to see him; and, as he 
was to return home at nine o’clock in 
the morning, we may soon expect him 
here.” My indignation at having my 
home made a trap by Bow - Street 
officers was so great, that, in the first 
impulse, I was disposed to put them 
into the street; but, on reflection, I 
resolved to adopt a more prudent 
course. I informed them that they 
were very welcome to stay, and, going 
into the publishing-office, told the clerk 
that if Smasher should call, he would 
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tell him to make the best of his way 
out of London, and if he was in want 
of money, to offer him any sum within 
fifty pounds ; for although I had been 
most anxious to prevent personal in- 
jury to Lord Castlereagh, the idea of 
being held up as a denunciator even 
for a good purpose was so terrible to 
me, that, at the moment, I would 
have given all I possessed to favour 
Smasher’s escape. I know that my 
conduct in this affair may appear ex- 
ceedingly inconsistent, but I do not 
fear that any well-regulated mind will 
consider that I was acting an unfair 
part. I told my clerk that if Smasher 
should call, he would allow half an 
hour to elapse after his departure, and 
then knock at the door of my private 
room, in which the Bow-Street officers 
were sitting. Two hours elapsed be- 
fore the expected signal was given. 
During this time, however, I was very 
much amused by the anecdotes of ex- 
traordinary rencontres in which these 
officers had been engaged. At eleven 
o’clock the three expected knocks were 
given. I then rose from my chair, and 
said, “ Gentlemen, will you have the 
kindness to present my compliments 
to Sir R. Baker, and tell him that I 
was not aware that it was the custom 
of chief magistrates to make the houses 
of private gentlemen decoy-traps for 
persons of whom the police were in 
search; and that Smasher, by my 
means, is, I trust, out of his reach ?” 
The officers were very much astonished 
at the message with which I charged 
them, but took their leave very civilly, 
and I never heard that they were able 
to get hold of Smasher, who certainly 
lost no time in leaving London, and 
thus I was able to accomplish all that 
I intended as regarded Lord Castle- 
reagh without disgracing myself. Not 
long afterwards this unfortunate noble- 
man cut his throat. Although it was 
utterly impossible that there could have 
been any connexion between the affair 
of Smasher and this melancholy event, 
[ was much struck on reading the 
account of the coroner’s inquest at a 
question put by a juryman to one of 
Lord Castlereagh’s servants. He in- 
quired, from what motive was not 
stated, whether Lord Castlereagh had 
ever received any threat of assassina- 
tion, to which the man replied, “‘ De- 
cidedly not.” Many years elapsed 


before I heard any thing more of 
Smasher. 


At length, however, I 
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learned from another still more no- 
torious personage, the famous smug- 
gler, Captain Johnson, whose mate, 
in a smuggling-cutter, he had been; 
that he had quitted England before 
the death of Lord Castlereagh, and 
resumed the contraband trade. 

During the whole of my newspaper 
career, no man with whom I came in 
contact produced so strong, and oc- 
casionally painful, an impression upon 
me as this Johnson. He was one of 
those extraordinary beings whom chance 
had saved from the gallows ; but whose 
character, if it had been directed by 
education, might have led its possessor 
to the highest rank. Men of this 
organisation are the chiefs of states or of 
banditti, according to the circumstances 
in which they are placed, and the ex- 
ternal influence by which their charac- 
ter is brought out. Having taken rather 
an active part in Portuguese politics, 
and being supposed to have more 
weight with the ministers of Don Pedro 
than I really had, Johnson, who was 
disputing with them about some claims, 
was recommended to apply to me. As 
I knew nothing of him beyond the fact 
of his having been notorious in a pro- 
fession which he had abandoned ; and, 
as he introduced himself to me as a 
naval officer on half-pay, an honour to 
which he had only an equivocal title, 
I could not refuse to listen to the story 
of his complaint, and having promised 
to make inyuiry into the prospect of his 
obtaining the remuneration which he 
pretended was due to him, he felt him- 
self at liberty to call upon me again. 
He did not fail to profit by this liberty, 
and scarcely an evening passed for 
some weeks without a visit from this 
extraordinary man. At this period, 
which is now about six or seven years 
ago, Johnson was an old man, but 
without the external signs which usually 
denote old age. His person was as 
erect as that of a man of forty ; and, as 
his large whiskers were dyed black, 
when his hat was on and his gray hair 
was not seen, no person could have 
supposed him to be, as he must have 
been, much more than sixty years old. 
Although, as I subsequently ascertained, 
he was much embarrassed in his 
finances, and had several writs out 
against him, he appeared in public 
with as much confidence as if there 
were neither writs nor sheriffs’ officers 
in existence. So desperate was his 
character, that no officer would venture 
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to arrest him, for he never left home 
without having loaded pistols in his 
pockets, and had sworn to shoot the 
first officer who should attempt to touch 
him; and he was certainly the man to 
keep his word. There was something 
horrible in the cold and collected man- 
ner in which he spoke of his ferocious 
conduct during his lawless career; but 
it was impossible not to be interested 
in the marvellous accounts of his hair- 
breadth escapes. When comparatively 
a young man, he was owner of a fine 
smuggling cutter, which the revenue 
cruisers had been long endeavouring, 
but in vain, to capture. He was, how- 
ever, at last betrayed by a man who 
had been his partner in some smug- 
gling transaction. Tis vessel was taken, 
and he was transferred to the revenue 
cutter which had captured him. As 
this vessel was about to enter the har- 
bour of Shoreham, in Sussex, Johnson, 
who was lying near the stern pretend- 
ing to be asleep, suddenly dropped 
into the sea and swam ashore. He 
made his way instantly to Brighton ; 
and, on the following morning, he 
loaded his pistols, mounted his horse, 
and galloping up to the house of the 
person whom he supposed to have 
been his denunciator, and who resided 
at Shoreham, he inquired for him with 
the intention, as he has since said, of 
shooting him when he should make his 
appearance. Fortunately, the man was 
from home. Johnson being informed that 
he was at Worthing, went to that place 
immediately. On arriving at Worthing, 
he alighted at an hotel kept by a person 
named Hogsflesh ; and, having ascer- 
tained that the man of whom he was 
in search would soon return to the 
hotel, he desired that he might be 
shewn in without his name being men- 
tioned. In a few minutes the man 
arrived ; and, little suspecting who the 
person was who wanted to see him, 
went at once into the room in which 
Johnson was waiting. As soon as he 
had fairly entered, Johnson locked the 
door; and, putting a pistol to his 
breast, threatened to blow out his 
brains if he did not immediately make 
an engagement to use all his influence 
for the recovery of his vessel. The 
poor fellow went on his knees and 
entreated Johnson to spare his life, pro- 
mising all that he desired. Johnson 
was not a man, however, to be satisfied 
with mere promises, and would not 
let his prisoner go until he had pro- 
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cured from his banker in Worthing, by 
a check which Johnson himself sent, 
a large sum of money as a guarantee 
for the realisation of his engagement. 
Having obtained this money he said, 
“ Now you may go; but bear in mind, 
that if [ am not walking upon the 
deck of my own vessel before this day 
month, not only will I never return 
you the money, but, if I travel from 
one end of the globe to the other, 
I will blow out your brains!” So 
efficacious, said Johnson, was this 
threat, that in less than three weeks 
the man had employed his influence 
with success, and Johnson was again 
riding, in all his pride, upon the sea. 

Johnson’s escape from Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol, in which he was confined 
with a man who had acted as his mate, 
upon a charge of having forcibly de- 
tained and ill-treated some revenue- 
officers, is quite romantic. I shall give 
it as neatly as I can from memory iu 
his own words :— 

‘* J was well aware,” said he, “ that 
I had nothing short of transportation 
for life to expect, and therefore resolved 
at all hazard to attempt an escape. I 
had plenty of money, and was allowed 
to receive my attorney and other per- 
sons in prison. Having arranged all 
my plans with them, I pretended one 
morning that I had invited some friends 
to dine with me, and contrived to send 
out two or three of the turnkeys to 
make purchases of provisions and wine. 
As soon as they were gone, I put a 
brace of pistols into the hands of my 
mate; and having assured him that 
our case was a inquired if he 
was willing to fight for his liberty? 
He replied, ‘ Master, I will do as you 
do, whatever it may be.” Then taking 
a pair of pistols myself, which I con- 
cealed under my coat, I went up to 
the wicket and knocked. It wasopened 
a few inches, in the usual way; and, 
for a minute or two, I amused the 
tunkey who had opened it in con- 
versation; then pushing forcibly, in 
which I was joined by my mate, we 
contrived to enter the lodge ; and each 
of us putting a pistol to the heads of 
the two keepers who were there, we 
succeeded in reaching the outer door, 
which was open, and were immediately 
in the street! The keepers were so 
alarmed, that some minutes elapsed 
before they followed us. When they 
did so, forty or fifty fellows, who had 
been hired for the purpose, and who 
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were in waiting, came up; and, under 
the pretence of curiosity, got round the 
keepers and prevented their making 
any progress. Two fine horses ready 
saddled were there, upon which we 
mounted ; and, clapping spurs into 
their sides, galloped off into Battersea 
Fields, where we changed our dress 
from bundles which had been fixed to 
the saddles. We now rode across the 
country until the evening, when, judg- 
ing that London would be the safest 
place of concealment, we returned 
quietly before dusk by Hyde Park 
Corner as if we were a gentleman and 
his servant (for my man was in a plain 
livery, with a military cockade) who 
had been for an airing before dinner. 
You will hardly believe, sir, that the 
first place I went to was my own 
house. I did not stay there long, and 
proceeded to the house of a friend in 
the City, where I lay hidden for about 
three weeks, until the hue and cry were 
over. I then found my way to the 
coast, and got safely to sea.” 

The escape of Johnson from the 
Fleet Prison was considered at the 
time to be one of the boldest and best 
contrived efforts of the kind that was 
ever made. He had previously been 
confined in that prison in the strong 
room. On this occasion he told the 
governor that if he would not place 
him in that room, he would give his 
word not to attempt to escape; but 
that, if ngs there, nothing should 
prevent his leaving the prison. The 
governor, who did not set so high a 
value upon Johnson’s word as Johnson 
himself, refused to comply with his 
request; observing, that his responsi- 
bility was too great to permit the 
leniency that he required. For some 
days Johnson appeared to be recon- 
ciled to his situation, but he had been 
during the whole of the time preparing 
the means of evasion. When every 
thing was ready, he contrived to force 
his way through the ceiling of the 
strong room and to reach the leads of 
the prison, from which he got upon the 
chevaux de frise, where a rope had been 
fixed, by which he lowered himself to 
the pavement. A chaise-and-four was 
stationed in Ludgate Hill; and in 
less than six hours Johnson had 
reached the little village of Hare, near 
Brighton. At this place he entered a 
public-house which was kept by one 
of his friends ; and, taking a telescope, 
looked out to sea for his vessel, which 
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had been ordered to that point. He 
soon descried it, and, taking a boat, 
was on board almost as soon as his 
escape had been discovered by the 
governor of the prison, in which it was 
thought he had been so firmly secured. 
Another escape was from Holland. 
With my unfortunate organisation as 
to the recollection of names, which is 
almost as defective as that of the worthy 
Mr. Brown in the story which Jack 
Bannister told so delightfully, I forget 
the name of the place. The reader 
must forgive the digression, and, if he 
should happen to be a phrenologist, he 
will readily excuse me, and perhaps will 
take some opportunity of explaining, if 
he can, how it is that people who re- 
member facts so well, at no matter what 
distance of time, are frequently unable 
to remember names. A worthy phy- 
sician in the City, who died lately (Dr. 
Davis), assured me that, although in 
the habit of calling upon his mother 
almost daily for several years after her 
second marriage, he one day forgot her 
name ; and, instead of asking if Mrs. 
was in, was compelled to say, 

“Ts my mother at home?” The doc- 
tor, however, was not quite so forgetful 
as Bannister’s Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Thomson were two London 
citizens, who, although very loving 
husbands and excellent fathers, were 
now and then glad of an opportunity 
to enjoy themselves in the country 
without their family incumbrances. 
They went together on one occasion to 
Margate; but, not being able to find 
an apartment for both in the same 
house, hired rooms in different houses. 
Brown, who was, it seems, totally de- 
ficient of the organ which denotes re- 
collection of names, if there be such 
an organ, and there must be, for the 
phrenologists have an organ for every 
thing, — was writing to his wife, 
when, coming to the end of his let- 
ter, and having added the usual 
* affectionate husband until death,” 
he suddenly stopped, exclaiming, “ I 
have forgotten my own name!” 
What was to be done? He could not 
ring the bell for the servant of the 
house to ask her what his name was, 
she would have thought him insane. 
After tapping his forehead some twenty 
or thirty times as if the word would 
come when he knocked, and going 
through the alphabet from A to Z as 
many times, he put on his hat and 
walked to the lodeiogs of his friend, 
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Thompson. Here it would have been 
very easy at once to acquire the de- 
sired information if he had taken the 
straight course; but Brown was very 
sensitive as to his defect, and did all 
he could to conceal it from his friends. 
He preferred the fishing or diplomatic 
course. 

“ How do you do, friend Thomp- 
son?” said he, expecting that the other 
would reply, “ Very well, I thank you, 
friend Brown; and how are you?” 
But Thompson simply said, 

* How do you do, friend?” without 
the Brown. Trying again he said, 

“ And how is Mrs. Thompson?” to 
which the other replied, 

“ Very well, I thank you ; and how 
is your good lady?” Poor Brown was 
getting sorely vexed, but he resolved 
to try again. 

“ And how are the little Thomp- 
sons?” Now, what could Thompson 
answer but, ** Very well indeed, neigh- 
bour; and how are the little Browns?” 
But the perverse fellow said nothing of 
the kind. His reply was, 

“ Very well, thank God! I hope 
your littleones are quite well?” Brown 
was now desperate with disappoint- 
ment. Turning hastily round, his el- 
bow went through a pane of glass. 

“What are you about, Brown?” 
said Thompson. Brown, in ecstasy, 
replied, 

“Thank you, thank you, Thompson, 
that will do !” rushed out of the house, 
and returning home made his letter 
complete with the “ affectionate hus- 
band till death, John Brown.” 

But to return to Johnson. He had 
been arrested by the French on a charge 
of having acted as a spy to the British 
government, and at night was taken to 
prison without being able to see what 
place it was. He found himself in a 
small room, with a sort of loophole 
for a window, secured by two iron 
bars; although the window itself was 
almost too narrow to allow the body of 
a cat to pass through. It was at such 
a height from the floor that he could 
not reach it; and, therefore, when day- 
light came, he was as ignorant of the 
locality as he had been during the 
night. He fancied, however, that he 
could distinguish the noise of carriage- 
wheels occasionally under his feet, from 
which he inferred that his room was 
over a gateway. The suspicion gave 
him hope. He began with his knife 
to open the floor; and, in less than a 
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week, had succeeded in making a hole 
large enough for his body, and could 
then see that he was in a sort of fortress 
at the entrance of the town, and which 
he knew very well. He took care each 
night after his operation to replace 
what he had removed, so that no dis- 
covery was made of his proceedings. 
Four nights passed over without his 
being able to turn his labours to ac- 
count; but, on the evening of the fifth, 
he heard the gates open, and a heavy 
carriage enter. In an instant he drop- 
ped through the hole, and was in a 
wagon. The gates were again closed, 
the wagon entered the town, and John- 
son lost not an instant in creeping out 
at the back of it unperceived. As he 
knew the town very well, he made his 
way rapidly towards the house of a 
person in whose hands he had funds, 
and had passed safely through several 
streets, when, on arriving at that in 
which the governor lived, he saw a 
patrol advancing. The house of the 
governor being lighted up as if he 
had an evening party, Johnson boldly 
ascended the steps; and the patrol 
seeing him enter, had no suspicion, of 
course, who he was. This was about 
the last place where they would have 
expected to find a man in his position. 
Johnson asked if the governor was at 
home, and being answered in the 
affirmative, but that he had company 
and could not be seen, unless the 
business was very important, he said 
his business would do as well the néxt 
day; and the patrol having gone by, 
he left the house. If he had been told 
that the governor could be seen, he 
would have made some other excuse; 
but he had none prepared beforehand, 
for the whole affair was the inspiration 
ofthe moment. I forget how he con- 
trived to conceal himself in this town 
for the week that he remained there 
after his escape from prison, but it ap- 
pears that the search was not very 
vigorous after the first day. He told 
me that he travelled on foot fifteen 
hundred miles, backwards and for- 
wards, before he could reach a neutral 
port; but that, having reached one at 
last, he took his passage under a feigned 
name in a small trading vessel bound 
to Scotland. 

Although Johnson had been arrested 
by the French authorities as a spy, it 
appears that at this time he was really 
hot acting in that capacity ; and that, 
so far from being an agent of the British 
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government, he was then under a heavy 
sentence for some smuggling transac- 
tions. For some past acts, however, 
he was a marked man in France, and 
was convinced that if he went to that 
country his life would be forfeited. 
He pretended, indeed, that whilst he 
was in prison, an agent of Buonaparte 
waited upon him and made him splen- 
did offers on the condition of his acting 
as a spy of the French government in 
England, and bringing over newspapers 
and private correspondence from the 
British court; but I suspect this was 
an invention to gain favour with the 
English government. During the voy- 
age to Scotland Johnson was very 
liberal to the captain and crew, and 
appeared anxious to arrive at the port 
to which the vessel was bound, but this 
was not his wish. He had heard some- 
thing of an expedition in which he 
could be useful, and resolved to go at 
once to London and endeavour to make 
his peace with the authorities. If he 
had gone to Scotland, he said, he might 
have been arrested, and deprived of the 
theans of forwarding his views. When 
the vessel was in sight of the Scottish 
coast, Johnson said to the captain, “ I 
am not the person you suppose me to 
be. I took my passage with you ina 
false name ; 1 am Captain Johnson, of 
whom you have heard, I have no 
doubt, and have a bargain to propose 
to you. Here is a well-tilled purse 
and here is a loaded pistol (drawing 
one forth), take your choice. Land 
me at Falmouth, and you have the 
purse; refuse, and in a minute you 
aré a dead man!’ The captain of the 
vessel, who, like all seafaring men, had 
heard of Johnson, and of his desperate 
character, did not hesitate, although 
the distance of the port which Johnson 
had, from private reasons, selected, was 
so great, and consented to do as his 
passenger wished. 

Three or four days after Johnson 
landed he was in London ; and, going 
to the Treasury, rather impudently sent 
up his name to the first lord. I think 
he said it was Mr. Pitt, but lam not 
certain of that fact, and have nothing 
by me at this moment to assist my 
recollection as to who held that office 
at the time in question. Much as- 
tonishment was naturally created by 
his temerity ; but, after some conversa- 
tion, he was told to keep himself quiet, 
and a protection was given to him in 
the event of arrest. In a few days he 
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figured in a new scene; he was ap- 
pointed pilot to the Walcheren ex- 
pedition, had a pension of 200/. a-year 
settled upon him, received a free par- 
don for all his offences, and, in order 
to prevent his being shot as a spy if he 
should fall into the hands of the enemy, 
received the nominal rank of a captain 
in the navy with half-pay. Such, at 
least, was his statement tome. John- 
son was successful in his part of the 
expedition, and returned to England 
with the means of passing the remainder 
of his life quietly and respectably ; but 
he soon got into difficulties, sold his 
pension, and quarrelled with the go- 
vernment about his pay. He imagined 
that, as he had a nominal! rank, he 
could dispose of his pay also, but I 
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believe the government was indignant 
at his supposing that he had really been 
placed in the honourable rank of a naval 
officer. He had also a dispute with 
the Admiralty about a submarine boat 
which he had mounted, and upon 
which he had expended a considerable 
sum in experiments, which he thought 
the Admiralty should refund. It was 
in this boat that he proposed to remove 
Napoleon from St. Helena, by lowering 
the ex-emperor in an arm-chair from 
the cliff and conveying him on board, 
where he could remain under water, and 
of course, out of sight until clear away 
from the coast. The emperor’s mother 
offered to supply the funds for this 
operation, but circumstances occurred 
to prevent the trial being made.* 


DRINKING SONG. 


Tue claret stream is blushing now, 
Each cheek with pleasure flushing now ; 
Then pledge me — pledge, 
To the goblet’s edge, 
While the wine through each vein is gushing now. 
Then drink while Heav’n allows, my friend, 
And the moon her young arch bows, my friend ; 


Repentance may 
Return with day, 


But at night we will break our vows, my friend. 


The lover his flame is shewing now, 
And the maiden’s cheek is glowing now ; 


But we, more wise, 


Shun woman’s eyes, 
For the light of the red grape flowing now. 


Then swift shall the moments roll, my friend, 
As deep we drain the bowl, my friend ; 
And the sun of wine 
Shall arise to shine 
Through the sorrow that clouds thy soul, my friend. 


* There may be some anachronisms in this account of Johnson which the reader 
will excuse. The facts, however, are faithfully recorded as he gave them, although 
the order of time may not be quite correct. 
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A STORY OF A HOME CAMPAIGN, 


BY SERGEANT DRILLEM. 


“ No, no, sir, as I was of obsarvin’— 
don’t tell me nothin’ of the days as is 
—the days as was, sir! —them was the 
days!” And having pronounced, in an 
oracular tone, this most decisive and 
incontrovertible remark, mine host of 
the George and Dragon cast one of his 
own peculiar and triumphant glances 
on my friend, gave a loud hem, replaced 
most complacently in his mouth the 
pipe which for the last few moments 
he had held extended in his right hand, 
to the manifest hazard of its contents ; 
threw his left leg over his right; and 
looked around the room with the air of 
one who feels he has at length the field 
of combat to himself. My friend, who 
had taken his accustomed seat at the 
chimney-corner, replied with a loud 
and long-continued laugh. The re- 
mark, he observed, might have been 
at least commented on, the hem re- 
turned, even the triumph of the ele- 
vated pipe and toss of the leg disputed ; 
but the glance—no, no, that was irre- 
sistible! It was, as the sergeant would 
have said, “ most unaccountable pe- 
culiar,”’ and description can convey 
little of its whimsicality ; like many 
other things in this matter-of-fact world, 
it must be seen to be appreciated. It 
consisted, however, in a curious lower- 
ing of the left eye and eyebrow, while 
the corner of the lip, and even the nose 
on the same side, were drawn up as if 
to meet and congratulate each other 
on their victory; for Sergeant Drillem 
never ventured on that glance except 
when he believed himself to have said 
something that was, in his own words, 
“ As I tacks it, a poser.” 

“Well, but sergeant,” said my friend, 
returning to the conflict, and aware that 
his antagonist preferred his ci-devant 
nom de guerre to any other, “ I have 
heard you assert that before, but I do 
not yet see how you make it out. You 
must allow that peace has brought with 
it many improvements,— to say nothing 
of steam-boats, railways, the Reform- 
bill, and ss 

“* Stop there, now, Master William ; 
as I tacks it, the best method to get 
through a lot of stuff called improve- 
ments, as you have strung together like 
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a rope of ingons, is to ‘ dispose of ’em 
one at a time,’ as the small ater ob- 
sarved when he tuk the turkey first and 
the goose arterwards. Now, as to them 
’ere railways and stame-carts, you'll 
obsarve me, I ant not the laste objec- 
tion to them in life; for if folks likes 
to go flyin’ up and down the country, 
helter skelter, like a pack of wild geese, 
in what I calls double-quick march, 
instead of goin’, d’ye see, in a quiet, 
orderly, regimen’like way —right, left, 
right, left—why, it’s no consarn 0’ 
mine—not as | sees any good in it. 
To be sure, there’s a mighty talk about 
saven of time, and all that; when, as 
I tacks it, one half o’ the world has 
more of that same commodity than 
they knows what to do with, and 
other half than they makes good use 
of. It’s like stuffin’ a tailor with cab- 
bage, you pusave. But as for that ’ere 
Reform-bill, "bout which every body 
was shoutin’ themselves hoarsh t’other 
winter, one half, d’ye see, ’stollin’ it up 
to the skies, and t’other sendin’ it and 
its contrivers just down to a place as 
shall be nameless— why, "twas as reg’- 
lar a hoax as ever 1 hard tell of. 
Now I axes you, Mr. William, as a 
matter-o’-fact man, didn’t all the good 
end in a whew! like Cawthorn wakes? 
You'll obsarve me, now. I was a bit 
of a reformer myself—I means as I 
didn’t see as it would a been in any 
manner o’ ways worse if I had had a 
little more money, and such like, and 
some other folks as I knows had had a 
little less; and, as I tacks it, that’s 
bout the noshen ’mong reformers in 
gineral. Well, so we gets the bill at 
last; and we turns that man out, and 
we brings this man in; an’ them as 
didn’t wote before woted now; an’ 
them as woted before sat an’ sucked 
their fingers in wexation, to keep ’em 
from itchen ; an’ the big town as had 
no members sends members now ; an’ 
the little town as used to send members 
keeps their members at home ;—but 
what then? To come at once right 
straightforward across the question, Mr. 
William, just answer me, Where was 
the good of it? Didn’t almost all the 
same ’dentical men get there as was 
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there afore? And didn’t the fresh ones 
act in the same ‘dentical way ?—taken 
care of themselves first, and of their 
neighbours, when convanient, arter- 
wards. Most unaccountable peculiar 
humbug, wasn’t it? And then those 
ministers as they turned out—those 
fine old Tory fellows—to bring in 
those jimeracks as is in. Well, now, 
as they is in, is there a man among ‘em, 
with all their talk, as’ll work free gratis 
for nothin’ without pay? Answer me 
that. If you'll shew me ’em, I'll ate 
him; and, as I tacks it, that’s a fair 
challenge and a poser. No, no; ’twas 
just a capital hoax played on the nation, 
and regular mak-believe, like—like— 
why, like the burnin’ of Trucklebury, 
when the French was comin’—Ha, ha! 
I'll uy told you of that, Mr. William ?” 

My friend assured him, that though 
he had often hinted at it, he had never 
given him a full account of what the 
sergeant called ‘ that ewentful night ;” 
and Drillem at his request, having re- 
plenished his pipe and glass, com- 
menced his story. 

** You'll uv heard me speak of the 
major, Mr. William; a fine man he 
was, Major Lathpole—a matter of six 
foot three or so, an’ as streat as a 
poplar—just a fitten man for a re- 
gimen’ to look up to, you parcaive. 
He had seen something of the sarvice 
afore he entered the Voluntiers, as we 
was called; an’ a gooad thing it was 
for the regimen’, you see, for he was 
all as one like at the head o’nt. The 
colonel lived a gooad steap off, an’ 
didn’t often come nigh us, ‘cept when 
we was Called up once a-year for a few 
weeks or so; an’ if that’ad bean all 
the notice taken of the regimen’, as the 
major used to obsarve, nobody had a 
known as there was a regimen’ at all 
eleven months out o’ the twelve. A 
gooad-tempered man he was—the 
major, I mean—unless any thing 
chanced to-interfere with him, and put 
him out—'tickalar "bout the regimen’, 
*twould put him in a most peculiar 
wexation ; and then he would stutter 
awful—'twould av done ye gooad to 
have hard him; for a great man he 
was for keepin’ up the honor of the 
corpse ; an’ there was not one in it as 
know'd the duty better nor he did, 
—barin’ one as shall be nameless. I’m 
not the man to blow my own trumpet, 
Master William ; but then, as one may 
say, ‘ ifa body has something in ‘em, 
it will come out,’ as the saucepan ob- 
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sarved when it boiled over. So you 
see I was no small favourite with the 
major; and it was Sergeant Drillem 
this, an’ Sergeant Drillem that; an’ 
Sergeant Drillem here, and Sergeant 
Drillem there; an’ for the honor o’ the 
Voluntiers, ‘tend to this, an’ for the 
gooad of the regimen’, mind that. And, 
to be sure, the major and I had no 
signsqueer, as they calls ’em, atwixt us, 
for trouble enough we had with the 
officers, to say nothin’ of the men—at 
least, I’ll answer for one of us. I'll 
never forget the first trying to drill that 
little Irish devil, as I should call him 
so, Ensign Macready, let alone Captain 
Treacle. You'll obsarve me, Master 
William, I never could mak out how 
he came to be captain; he was no 
more fit for it nor his grandmother! 
But some said as he was a favourite 
with the curnel, and that it was because 
he was a warm man; which means, as 
[tacks it, that his pocket was in a most 
peculiar purspiration. ’Deed, I believe 
it was well lined, and so was his skin ; 
and, for the matter of that, his heart 
too—a good-natured soul he was, the 
captain. But, howsomever, I’ll answer 
for it, if he war a favourite with the 
curnel, he was none with major ; and 
no wonder, for there wasn’t one of the 
oflicers as gave him so much trouble. 
You see the major liked, for the good 
of the regimen’, to have the officers 
mess together, as they calls it, once 
a-week ; and as dinner might not be 
conyanient for them as was in trade, 
they ’greed to sup oncet a-week at the 
Red, as we used to call the Red Lion. 
Well, my missis lived there barmaid 
in those ’ere days; so, as you see, 
Master William, I had a_ sneaking 
regard for the place, and used to be 
down there pretty often. An’ then the 
major used to say, ‘Come in, Sergeant 
Drillem,’ says he ; ‘ there is not a man 
in the regimen’ that understands his 
duty better,’ says he. So with that I 
was often called in, and had my glass 
at the bottom of the table; so that I 
know’d more of them ’ere meetings 
than I should a done, being, as you see, 
a non-compos officer, as they calls it. 
Well, there wasn’t one there in the 
mess like Captain Treacle. The major 
wished them to be ‘ all mild air,’ or 
somethin’ o’ that sort, he used to say ; 
which, as I tacks, meeans he did not 
want em to be rough like; but, bless 
your heart, the captain was most unac- 
countable peculiar that way, an’, steead 
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of s‘luting like a soldier, he would shake 
their hands almost off; and, what was 
worst of all, he never would sink the 
shop. ‘ Ha, ha! ho, ho! he, he!’ he 
would shout out when the major told 
him to do so; ‘on my conscience, but 
that would be a bad speck for Mrs. 
and the little Treacles.’, And so he was 
always tellin’ them when sugars riz, 
and teas went down, and bettin’ a 
pound o’ candle-ends to a farthin’s 
worth o’ tobacco, till the major was 
most peculiar mad. An’ then as for his 
exercise ! bless your life, he know’d no 
more then, nor does not now —as, in- 
deed, how should he, for he has been 
dead these five years; but he would 
not know, if he were alive again, how 
to handle a gun, no more than a gun 
knows how to handle him! But I was 
goin’ to tell you ’bout that little rascal 
Macready —no, no, bout the French 
comin’, and the other all in good time, 
Master William. And so now, afore | 
begin, let’s fill our glasses, and drink 
to the blessed memory of him as was 
upon the throne in those ’ere days, 
good old George the Third, the true 
friend to Englishmen; and may his 
grandchild reign as long and as well as 
he did, and the old country will not 
take much harm. So vow for the 
Parley Wous; I remember it as well 
as if "twas yesterday. "Twas a beautiful 
fine night ; this here is the very moral 
of it. Well, I'd been down at the Red 
as usual. But, howsomever, Master 
William, I ought to introjuce you first 
to Lieftenent Molesworth, ‘nother of the 
officers, as he was in a kind of way the 
hero of the night, you obsarve me: 
but you shall hear. Well, a fine young 
man he was as any in the regimen’, or, 
"deed, to say truth, as I ever clapped 
eyes on any where—tall, and hand- 
some, and dignifiedlike ; with a look, 
as said, as plain asa look could speak, 
as he’d been born for a gintleman, and 
not crept up the hackstairs, as I calls it, 
you'll obsarve me, when a man pops 
his nose into a place as Dame Nature 
has never meant him for —~ hanging 
hisself on this great man and t’other 
great man, ye see, when he ‘ might uv 
found his aquals just as pleasant com- 
pany, and a little more civil,’ as the 
monkey obsarved when the lion was 
about to eat him. Well, the lieftenent 
was none of that sort, for he sought 
nobody’s company, not he, ’cept little 
Mac’s, as we used to call him; an’ 
that was why the major was not over 
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fond of him, for Molesworth seemed to 
think hisself quite as gooad as him, or 
maybe a little better; and, as the su- 
parior officer, the major didn’t like it, 
you'll obsarve. There was many a tale 
told in the town "bout the lieftenent, 
an’ some said this, an’ some said that ; 
but most folks thought as he was the 
son of a clergyman, and had been half 
drilled like for a parson up at Cam- 
bridge yonder; but the commander 
died, and there was not money left to 
purchase the regimentals, and commis- 
sion, and all that; and, worse than all, 
there was a mother an’ two young 
sisters in a way depending on him. 
Well, I’ve hard said as Molesworth got 
a good situation as tutor to a young 
friend that lived near the parsonage. 
But the friend, you see, had a sister, 
and somehow the lieftenent fell in love 
with her, or she with him; an’ ¢ it’s 
much the same in the end,’ as the cat 
obsarved when she measured tails with 
the monkey. So you see the father was 
quite willing, as they said, at first; 
becase why? Molesworth had an old 
rich uncle, and he was his heir. But, 
howsomever, the uncle took a fit of 
love one morning, and married his 
housekeeper,—most unaccountable pe- 
culiar fancy, wasn’t it? So then the 
father turn’d the left shoulder on him ; 
and becase the girl had more sense, 
and honor, and vartue, nor to do so 
too, why, in revenge, he fairly shoul- 
dered the poor lad out of doors. Well, 
then, you see, Molesworth comed to 
S , and tried to forget her, I sup- 
pose; at least, L’ll answer for it that 
many of the lasses were most peculiar 
anxious that he should; for the lief- 
tenent was not a body as one could 
make small beer of, you'll obsarve, at 
all. But somehow his heart was no 
tinder-box commodity, flaring up into 
a blaze in a minute, like a bit of old 
rag, and out again as soon—none of 
your blow-hot blow-cold boys as I de- 
test, you'll obsarve, but a reg’lar heart 
of oak. So the poor lad could not get 
over it; and though he set to with all 
his might at quill-driving, or some- 
thing of that sort, and fought the battle 
like a Trojan, ’gainst fate and the 
world, to support his mother and 
sisters, yet it was easy to see as his 
heart was heavy: and yet, you'll ob- 
sarve me, Master William, if any man 
was ill, or down in the world, in the 
regimen’—ay, or out of it either—Lief- 
tenant Molesworth was the man as 
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they’d go to. Most peculiar, wasn’t it? 
And if he hadn’t money to give ’em, 
he'd always kind words, and good ad- 
vice too; for he knowed something of 
med’cine if they were ill; and if they 
were in want, ten to one if he would 
not put them in some way of bettering 
themselves. It’s unknownst what good 
that young man did ; ’twould a shamed 
many with ten times his means. But, 
as the bantam obsarved, ‘ it’s not the 
fattest hen as lays the most eggs.’ 
Well, he was a capital officer too, you 
see; never gave me the least trouble 
in life to teach him his exercise —all 
come to him natural like; an’ there 
was those as thought, an’ one as shall 
be nameless, as had some right to know, 
was ’mongst the number, as thought 
that he’d have gone all out for a soldier, 
but for the mother and sisters; la! his 
pay as a private would have gone no 
way in keeping ’em, and he had no 
manner of means of buying a com- 
mission. Howsomever, I do beleave 
as he was practising for it, in hopes 
something would turn up; and so 
there did, most unaccountable peculiar, 
as you shall hear, though not exactly 
what he thought of, I warrant. Well, 
but to return to that ewentful night, 
I had been up at the Red, as I was of 
obsarvin’; an’, as I was goin’ in, who 
should I meet but the major. 

“ ¢ Ha, Sergeant Drillem!’ says he, 
laughing, for he loved a joke, ‘ always 
on the look-out,’ says he. 

“¢€ Please your honor,’ says I, ‘ I 
likes to keep my eye on the enemy.’ 

“« Tia, ha!’ says he, ¢ it’s a fair foe 
you're looking after, I persave ; and, to 
my thinkin’, them’s all that we'll have 
to encounter here,’ says he; ‘ for them 
‘ere mounseers seems too fond of their 
own side o’ the water to let us have a 
look of their pretty faces,’ says he. 

*¢ Or may be, major,’ says], ‘ they’ve 
hard of th’ warm reception we're de- 
signing em,’ says I, ‘ and begs to be 
excused, as the lobster obsarved to the 
cook, when she shew’d him the boiler.’ 

“ So with that we both laughed ; and 
the major went off, and I turned into 
the inn. Well, would you belave it, 
Master William, my misses as is now 
had been listening like ; and there she 
was in a pickle of a humour, as sour 
as red cabbage, tifting herself "bout 
being called an enemy, and a French- 
man, and a lobster, and all that—most 
peculiar, wasn’t it? But women’s 
tempers is so often, as maybe you'll 
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have found out, most unaccountable 
peculiar at times. Well, not one word 
of good could I get out of her, till I 
was ready to hang myself with wexa- 
tion ; and I vowed, so I did, as I would 
do so; and I wished, by jingo! the 
Parley Wows would come that very 
night, and ‘ be civil enough to save me 
the trouble,’ as the murderer obsarved 
to the hangman. So you see, that 
touched her a little, for the French was 
expected every day, and we was not 
very far from the coast, and signal-fires, 
and all that kind of thing, had been 
pointed quite reg’lar like agin they 
should come. So with that she fell 
a-crying. ‘ Oh, oh,’ says I to myself, 
‘you'll do now; your hard heart’s 
softening at last, as the Irisman ob- 
sarved to the mealy potato. Well, 
"twas my turn to tift now, you see; 
howsomever, I could not keep it up 
long: so we had to make friends, and 
all that; and the evening was just gone 
like trap-stick, an’ it was a matter of 
eleven o’clock or so afore I set off for 
home. Well, I hadna gone many steps 
from the door before what should I see, 
right straight afore me on the top of 
one of the hills as o’erlooked the town, 
but a flare-up of a light, just where 
the nearest signal-fire should be! ‘ By 
jingo!’ says I, rubbing my eyes, and 
feeling ‘ a queer sort of turn all over 
me,” as the eel obsarved when they 
began to skin him, ‘ these mounseers 
are come at last, in good arnest ;’ and 
though I had that night been wishing 
for ’em, if truth must be spoken, | 
can’t say as how I was most peculiar 
anxious for ’em, you'll obsarve. How- 
somever, I soon cheered up my spirits, 
for I was no coward. ‘ We're not 
dead yet,’ says 1; ‘ and may be it’s a 
false alarm,’ for I could not gee the 
light the next minute. Howsomever, 
I walked on with my eye fixed on the 
hill; for, you'll obsarve, my road home 
didn’t lay through the town, but just on 
the outskirts. Well, in a minute or 
two, sure enough there it was flaring 
again. ‘ Well, well, they’re here for 
sartan, and so there’s no time to be 
lost,’ says I, as the fly obsarved when 
he popped out of the mustard-pot. 
So with that I turned and set off full 
speed to the major’s, up one street, 
down another, round a corner; slap 
bang goes I agen the head of a man as 
was coming the other way; down he 
goes, and nearly down goes I a-top of 
him,—such a whang! 
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“ ¢ Arrah, thin, bad manners to ye! 
says he, gettin’ himself up agen as fast 
as he could ; an’ couldn't ye be afther 
sain’ that another body was about 
turnin’ the corner as well as yourself.’ 

“¢ Why, no, then, yer honor, En- 
sign Macready,’ says I, for I knowed 
him, you see, by his Irish, ‘ I think a 
man must have a most peculiar good 
eyesight,’ says I, ‘to look through a 
stone wall, a matter of a yard thick or 
so. Howsomever, I humbly begs yer 
honor’s pardon,’ says I; for, you'll ob- 
sarve, I was a little vexed, as he was a 
suparior officer, you see. 

“« ¢ Why, thin, an’ is it yerself, Sar- 
geant Drillem ?’ says he; ‘ och, thin, 
don’t mintion the fall,’ says he; ‘ an’ 
it’s myself that’s glad of it; and why 
not?’ says he, ‘ for it’s yerself I was 
afther when I met ye,’ says he; ‘ and 
may be I’d niver have catched ye if ye 
had not knocked me down,’ says he. 
‘ I’m from the major,’ says he. ‘ Do 
ye see that light? which, by St. Pa- 
thrick, is no light at all—at all, now,’ 
says he, ‘ mair by token as it’s gone out ; 
but it was a light oncts,’ says he, ‘ and 
will be agin, plase the Vargin.’ 

“So with this I up and told him 
that I seen it, and that 1 was goin’ to 
the majors to tell him, and all that. 
Well, I need not keep you, Master 
William, telling how we ’ranged it, and 
how the ensign was to go to some of 
the officers, while I went to rouse the 
others, for’twas well-nigh twelveo’clock. 
Tlowever, we guessed as ’twould be no 
hard matter, for the major had sent his 
own servant to set the alarm-bell going, 
and sure enough he had lost no time ; 
for, just as were speakin’, off it went, 
by jingo! like a roll of thunder; and 
off I went, too, as fast as my legs could 
carry me, for I hadn’t got on my ’men- 
tals, or any thing, you see ; an’ it would 
never have done for Sergeant Drillem, 
as had always had a name for being 
first, to be last now. I'd halfa mind 
to go back to my missus, and a told 
her ; ‘ But, no,’ says I, ‘I waint; it 
‘ont do no good, an’ only unsettle me ; 
an’ may be when she hears the bell, 
she'll think o’ what has passed to-night. 
So,’ thinks I, ‘I'll just make haste 
home, and mak mysen decent a bit, 
and then away to Molesworth’s and 
Treacle’s. But I must first give the 
corporal a hint,’ says I; * but surely 
he'll be at his post.’ You'll obsarve 
me, Master William, I was most pe- 
culiar thoughtful "bout the officers of 
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our own company: ‘ Let every one 
tack care for themselves,’ says I, as 
the young squirrel obsarved when she 
eat the karnel, and left the shells for 
her mother. But, howsomever, Cor- 
poral Titman was just my right-hand 
man, and a smart little man he was, 
and plenty of spirit too, when his 
missus was out of hearing ; but Tit- 
man’s missus—hey, Master William, 
‘ sic a wife!’ as poor Titman used to 
say—that’s when he dared. She was 
canny Scotch, as he called her, and 
would a made two of him. Didn’t 
you never obsarve, Master William, that 
that ere gentleman as makes up matches, 
Master Hymen I thinks they calls him, 
must have been a poulterer by trade, 
for he couples ’em just like ducks, 
a little un and a big un? Well, the 
missus had it in that match for certain. 
Howsomever, as I was of obsarvin’, 
home I went; an’ there I had a pretty 
kettle of fish to fry, for by now the 
news that the mounseers were come in 
arnest was spreading fast, and the poor 
old aunt as lived with me had hard the 
bell, and there she was bawling for her 
life: ‘Oh, Jem, Jem,’ she cried, catch- 
ing hold on me, ‘ now you’re come,’ 
says she, ‘ I’m safe, I’m safe, for you 
winna—you manna leave me,’ says she ; 
for the French is coming,’ says she, 
* and they say as they'll kill all the old 
women,’ says she. 

“ Well, I up and told her as I would 
go and meet the mounseers, and not 
let "em come at all; but she must help 
me to get ready quick, or they would 
be here for sartain. So with that old 
granny toddled off to get my cloaths in 
no time; and I was just after her, 
when up come a horse full gallop to 
the door: ‘ There’s the major,’ says I, 
as I ran to meet him. 

‘* ¢ Sergeant Drillem,’ shouts out a 
voice, * are ye awake?” 

“ ¢ Why, then,’ says I, ‘ Lieftenent 
Molesworth,’ for it was he, ‘ I am not 
the man any more than yerself to be 
asleep such a night as this,’ says; for 
I was a little vexed, you see. 

“ ¢ It is true, then !’ says he; ‘ they 
tell me the signal-lights are out; and 
it is thought the French are already as 
far as Trucklebury,’ says he. 

* His voice faltered as he spoke the 
word ; and Heaven forgive me, for L’ll 
be hanged if I didn’t think for the mi- 
nute as he was afraid, an’ I ought to 
have known him better. ‘ It is not for 
me to say, Lieftenent Molesworth,’ 
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says I, ‘ where they are; but it is my 
own most peculiar opinion, you'll ob- 
sarve, that it’s there or thereabouts as 
we'll meet ’em,’ says I. 

*** Now God be merciful!’ he ex- 
claimed, in such a voice of terror ; and 
then turning to me, ‘ Drillem,’ says he, 
« 1 must leave you to do the best you 
can. I must go; I dare not stay 
to——’ 

“Dare not!’ says I, interrupting 
him, for you see it was no time for to 
stand upon ceremony ; ‘ surely, Lief- 
tenent Molesworth, you're not going te 
desart at such a time?’ says I. 

“¢ Desart! No, no,’ he cried; ‘ I 
shall be there before you—tell the 
major so.’ And with that off he set 
full gallop. 

“Stop, stop, lieftenent!’ says I, 
shouting after him ; ¢ tell the major !— 
you don’t consider what an awful pas- 
sion he'll be in.’ 

“« But, bless you, you might as well 
a talked to the wind, for off he was, as 
you may say, on the wings of it. And 
lucky for him he was, as you'll hear in 
the end, though I didn’t think so then. 
‘ Well,’ said I, biting my lips, ‘ if this 
aint most unaccountable peculiar, and 
he the only man in the regimen’ as one 
might have fixed on to make the attack : 
the major will choke with passion ! 
And, to say truth, I was not altogether 
in the sweetest temper myself, for every 
thing seemed going wrong; and Tit- 
man had never made his appearance, 
though by this time the house was full 
of naibours come to hear the news, as 
if | knowed any more than themselves. 
Well, I was not long in getting ready, 
though I have been long enough in 
telling it. And so, as Titman was not 
comed, I set off to his house in search 
of him; but it was no easy matter to 
get there, I’ll assure you, for the town 
was up, and it was Sergeant Drillem 


this, and Sergeant Drillem that, and 
every one was for stopping me; ‘but I 


tould ’em at last as it was ’gainst the 
law of the land to stop one of his ma- 
jesty’s officers at such a time, and that 
they would know all about the moun- 
seers’ landing soon enough, I’s warrant 
them. Well, 1 got to Titman’s ; and, 
would you believe it, there was neither 
candle nor light to be seen there, 
though every other house was almost 
as light as day. I heard, howsomever, 
by the whispering, when I knocked at 
the door, that they were up. Well, I 
knocked again, | promise ye. 
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“ ¢ An’ what’s yer wull, disturbin’ ae 
body at this time o’ night?’ says the 
missus, speaking through the keyhole. 

“¢ « What’s my wull, is it, Mrs. Tit- 
man? says I, shaking the door with 
all my might: ‘ Why, what are ye do- 
ing with yer door shut? And where's 
the corporal? And don’t you know that 
the French is coming?’ says I. 

“«¢ Aweel, yer just on the right side 
o’ the door for rinnin’ awa’ frae ’em,’ 
says she; ‘ for you'll no come in the 
night yersel’, forbye the Frinchmen.’ 

* «Not come in!’ says I; ‘ I don’t 
want to come in; I want the corporal 
to come out. Titman! Titman! where 
are ye?’ 

‘“¢ ¢ Here !— coming, Sergeant Drill- 
em,—coming directly,’ shouted Titman. 

‘ ¢Whisht wi’ yer bauldrin, wull ye?’ 
cried Mrs. Titman; ‘ yer no ganging 
out thae night; an’ sae ye may e’en 
gang awa’ wi’ ye, Sergeant Drillem,’ 
she growled through the keyhole, ‘ for 
ye ken the corporal, as ye ca’ him, as 
ithir wark in hand, an’ canna while 
rinnin’ after a wee bit Frenchman thae 
night.’ 

‘* «Coming presently, sergeant—com- 
ing presently,’ screamed Titman, though 
in a faltering tone. 

‘* ¢ Presently !’ says I; ‘I say pre- 
sently too, You must come now, man 
alive, this instant,’ says I, ¢ or the regi- 
men’ ’Il march without you !’ 

* And with that I shook the door 
till the fastening, as was not so good as 
the missus thought, gave way, and in I 
bounced. Such a sight, Master Wil- 
liam! you'd have died a-laughing. 
There sat Titman, dressed out in his 
regimentals, on his board —for he was 
a tailor, ye see-—stitching away for the 
bare life at an ould pair of unmintion- 
ables, as we calls ’em, and his wife 
standing over him for all the world 
like a cat watching a mouse. 

‘¢ ¢ Why, what the devil, man,’ says 
I, ‘as I should say so, are ye sitting 
stiching there, when here’s the Parley 
Wows close to our heels? Come, 
throw away those old rags,’ says I, 
‘and let’s be off in a minute. The 
major will have been expecting us this 
hour.’ 

* ¢ Aweel, then, the major may e’en 
expe ack it, forbye yersel’, Sergeant Drill- 
em,’ cried the missus; ‘ for ye suld 
ken the corporal canna stir a foot till 
he ha’ finished his job. It wad na be 
fitten for naibour Slim to gang about 
the morrow, ye ken, in a coat wi’ the 
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elbows out, to say nothin’ o’ the rint in 
ither garment. Jockey Titman a pro- 
mised to mind the rint thae night; an’ 
it wadna be business-like to disappoint 
a gude customer, ye ken, for a’ the 
Frinchmen i’the warld.’ 

* ¢ Oh, hang the rint!’ says I, ‘ and 
the garment an’ all. Naibour Slim had 
better have his coat out of elbows,’ 
says J, ‘than have no elbows to put in 
his coat; an’ as to the rint in the ither 
garment, as ye call it, why if he were 
but one of yer Highland gillies —~’ 

“*¢ Tt wad mak an unco difference, 
I'll no deny, sergeant,’ interrupted the 
mistress, while Titman cast a most 
unaccountable look on me, half wexa- 
tion, and half entreaty ; ‘ it wad mak 
an unco difference, for a Highlander is 
no that particular—he can bide weel 
wi’ his houghs uncovered; but an 
Englishman, ye suld ken, has no a 
gift that way; an’ ye ken, too, we'll 
no get the twa-and-sixpence to warm 
our insides, gin naibour Slim does na 
get the claes to keepit warm the out- 
side. Sae ye may gang awa’ as soon 
as ye list, for the corporal canna be 
sparit the night.’ 

“ Well, here was a pretty how-d’ye- 
do, Master William. You may guess 
what a most peculiar passion I was in : 
Lieftenent Molesworth run away, as I 
may say; and now the corporal just 
desarting. Well, I was ’tarmined not 
to go without him; but ’twas no use 
saying so, for there she stood, and he 
durst but go on with his wark. A 
pretty blessing I gave to all termagants, 
as we calls them, in general, and her in 
‘ticular; though I took care as she 
should not hear me, for that would 
have made the matter worse. So I 
spoke her fair; ‘ But devil catch me,’ 
says I to myself, ‘ as I should say so, 
if I don’t cheat her yet;’ and the 
thought was just a relief to my mind, 
you see. So with that I told Titman 
to work for his life; and then I said I 
wondered if the signal-lights were still 
burning, and supposed as they could 
be seen out o’ the window. So I leans 
over him, and gives him a pinch as [ 
opens the window ; an’, ‘ There it is,’ 
says I, 

“*¢ Where ?” says he. 

“** Ye'll no be layin’ down yer wark 
to be gaping out o’ the window, Jock,’ 
says the mistress. 

“*On’y for one minute, Peggy,’ 
says he. * Where's the light, Sergeant 
Drillem, where ?” says he. 
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‘“ ¢There,’ says I ; ‘ just there, round 
to the right: stretch a litle further, 
man.’ 

“The little fellow stretched his utmost ; 
and what does I do, Master William, but 
up with his leg and out of the window I 
pops him slick among his own cabbages ; 
for I knowed they couldn’t do him no 
harm. ‘ Up, Tit, up!’ I shouts ; ‘ and 
run for your life!’ And then, flinging 
the ould breeks at the mistress, and 
bidding her mend the rints herself, I 
out o’ the door and arter him as fast as 
I could. 

* ¢ Well, hang me, Tit,’ says 1, when 
I reached him,—*‘ hang me if that wife of 
yourn aint a most unaccountable pecu- 
liar one, arter all.’ 

“¢ Oh, oh, it’s just her way, Drill- 
em,’ says he; ‘ she meeans it all for the 
best, does ar missus ; an’ the devil a fig 
I care for her tantrums,’ says he. 

“¢ The devil you don't!’ says I; 
‘why you're shackin’ now like an ague- 
fit for fear she should run arter you,’ 
says I. 

** ¢ Shacken, indeed !’ says he; ¢ and 
isn’t it enough to make a man shack, 
think you,’ says he, ‘to be tumbled 
headforemost out of one’s own window 
in that unchristianlike fashion ?’ says he. 
* But as to our Peggy,’ says he, * on’y 
that I wouldn’t wish to be uncivil to 
her-——’ 

‘¢ ¢ Well, come—come, my little fel- 
low,’ says I, ¢ it’s no use argufyin’ about 
it, and it’s as well to be contint with 
what we can’t get shut off, as the cow 
obsarved when they tied the log to her 
leg. You're here now,’ says 1; ¢ an’ 
we'll borrow you a hat from the major’s 
sarvant,’ says I, ‘ or something of that 
sort ;’ for, ye see, he’d none on his head, 
as you may suppose ; ‘ for, in sober 
arnest,’ says I, ‘ there’s no time to go 
back for it; and it won't do to go 
without one — mounseer ull be sending 
a bullet through your ears in no time.’ 

“ ¢ Devil a fig I fear ’em! says he; 
and it was true, too, you'll obsarve me, 
Master William ; for Tit was no cow- 
ard, on’y where his wife was consarned ; 
and he’s not the on’y man, as I tacks it, 
as has been in that ere predicament, 
though to me it’s a poser. Well, you 
may suppose, Master William, as we 
had spent more time in this kind o’ 
thing than I’d counted for, an’ ’twas no 
use in life now to go arter the other 
officers, for I made myself sure, you'll 
obsarve, as they would all be at the 
rendhisvows, as we calls it, before this ; 
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and the best we could do was to put 
the right leg foremost and get there too 
as fast as we could ; for, to say truth, 
I was not a little feared to meet the 
major, Molesworth being gone, and us 
so long behind time. I guessed as he 
would be in a most peculiar rage ; an’ 
if you’d heeard him, you’d a guessed 
SO too. 

“« € Drill—Drill—Drillem,’ says he. 

«« ¢ Oh—oh, my boy!" says I to my- 
self; ‘I see I’se not very wide o’ the 
mark ; and that’s always a comfort, as 
the barber obsarved when he cut the 
gentleman’s ear off instead of his whis- 
kers.’ 

“<¢Why, what the de—devil, ser- 
geant!’ says he; ‘ here’s not a single 
officer of your company here,’ says he. 

“«¢ Beggin’ yer honor’s pardon !’ 
says I; ‘ here’s myself and the cor- 

oral.’ 

“«« « Hang yerself and the corporal!’ 
says he. 

« ¢ Thank yer honor!’ saysI; ‘but 
if it’ll be all the same, we’ll beg leave 
to defar it,’ says I ; ‘as the dull child 
obsarved when his father was going to 
thresh him.’ 

“ Well, with that he laughed a minute ; 
but it wouldn’t do,—the fit was on 
him awful. I’d turned it off some- 
times, you'll obsarve; but it wouldn’t 
do now. 

“¢ Hold—hold your impertinence, 
sir!’ says he, ‘ and tell me where— 
where—where is Molesworth, and Trea- 
cle, sir, and that little—little devil Mac 
—Mac— Mac— Macready, sir,’ says 
he. 

“Why, you see, Master William, I 
stared about in good arnest ; for, sure 
enough, he was right,—not a officer of 
our company was there. Most unac- 
countable peculiar, wasn’t it? Well, I 
was almost in as big a rage as himself, 
on’y I did not shew it. 

“¢ Plase yer honor,’ says I; ‘I 
knowed as the lieftenent was out of 
town,’— for I thought, you see, as it 
was best not to tell him as he’d gone 
off that night; ‘but as for the rest,’ 
says I 

 ¢ Out of town—town—town,—out 
of town!’ says he. * Why—why— 
why—why, what the devil, sir, had he 
to do going out of town at such a time 
as this?’ says he. 

* ¢T knowsnothingatall ofthe reason, 
major,’ says I; ‘ but I’ll ran for the 
captain directly,’ says I. So with that 
I told the corporal to get the company 
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into rank the best he could; for, ye 
see, Master William, we was the light 
company, and had to march first ; and, 
though I says it as shouldn’t say it, 
there was not such another company 
in the regimen’. I drilled ’em, as you 
may say, day and night too,—last thing 
i’ th’ evening and first i’ th’ morning: 
that’s what got us the name of the 
peep-o’-day boys in the town,— same 
as they call them ’ere harum-scarum 
fellows in Ireland. Well, asI was of 
obsarvin’, I left the men to the corporal ; 
and I didn’t let no grass grow under 
my feet, I promise ye, till I reached 
the captain’s ; for, somehow, it ran in 
my head as I should find little Mac 
there: and sure enough, as I said 
afore, I wasn’t far wrong. I heard his 
voice afore I seen him, for the door was 
ajar. Well, I didn’t stand on no ce- 
remony, you'll obsarve; but in I 
bounced,—and such a scene! Oh, 
Master William, if you had but a been 
there! By jingo! I could crack my 
sides now with laughing when I think 
on it! Ha! ha! ha! Well—but 
you shall hear. The door of the pass- 
age as was a side of the shop was 
ajar, as I said; so in I went, straight 
into the house-place, as we calls it, 
without knocking, or saying, ‘ By your 
leave,’ or ony thing. Well, there was 
the captain, sure enough, quite ready, 
you see, as far as dress goes, kneeling 
on one knee, and surrounded by half- 
a-dozen little Treacles, all crying away 
for the very life, and hisself blubbering 
with the best of "em. Well; a little 
way off, on a sort of squab, like— you 
knows what I meean, MasterWilliam— 
a sort of grandfathers, you see, of what 
you calls sofas. There used always to 
be one of them squabs in every decent 
body’s house in my time, and very 
handy they was ; ‘ more useful, though 
not quite so gintail,’ as the lindsey- 
woolsey petticoat observed to the cot- 
ton one. Well; there, stretched at 
full length--and that was, to be sure, 
a bare four foot ten, or so, though she 
made it up in width for sartain,—there, 
as I was of obsarvin,’ was the missus, in 
a kind of faint, or hystrikes I think 
they calls it: for a faint, they say, is 
something like death, and it was not 
much like that nother, forshe made noise 
enough for a dozen live ones, let alone 
one. Well; there she was, and there 
was the ensign aside of her, a-trying to 
comfort her, or to quiet her, or some- 
thing of that sért, and vowing and pur- 
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testing, by St. Patrick, an’ St. Mary, an’ 
all the saints of his acquaintance, as he 
would run every mounseer through as 
did but look at her husband; and 
would bring him back, and deliver him 
into her hands safe and sound, though 
he was killed himself wi’ the job. 
Well; that, it seems, quieted hera little ; 
but as soon as I came in, off she set 
afresh ; for when the captain seen me, 
he jumped up, and— 

*¢ Oh!’ says he; ‘ here is the sar- 
geant. Now,’ says he, ‘he is comed, 
go I must,’ says he. ‘ Oh my child- 
ren, my sweet, sweet children!’ says 
he. * My little Treacles, come hither, 
my sweet ones,— Jemima, Keziah, 
and Susan; James, Jeremiah, and 
Jacob,— come hither, my lambs,— my 
own little Treacles, and take a last fare- 
well,’ says he, ‘ of your poor, distracted 
father.’ 

“¢ Oh! Treacle, Treacle—my own 
sweet Treacle, do you mean to break 
my heart?’ cries out the missus; and 
with that she set too, screeching louder 
than ever, and all the little ones helped 
her, yelling their utmost. 1’m sartain 
sure, thinks I, if there are any Parley 
Wows within six miles of this, they’ll 
be dead frightened, and it'll not take 
much to knock ’em on the head after 
that. But I was provoked, you see, for 
the honor of th’ company, else it 
wasn’t manly like to be angered at a 
woman, and she in trouble. But what 
was to be done? The ensign and I 
screamed ourselves hoarst a-trying to 
quiet ’ém—but it would not do. 

“ ¢ Captain,’ says I, ‘ then, captain, 
be a man!’ says I, dressing him. 

‘¢ ¢ Arrah, thin, my jewel, be aisy wid 
ye, an’ stop wid yer noise!’ says the 
ensign, dressing her. 

“ ¢ You're disgracing the regimen’,’ 
says I. 

*¢ You’re spillin’ yer sweet voice 
wid yer exartions,’ says he. 

* «Oh, Jemmy—my loavely Jemmy’ 
(for, you see, her name was Jemima, as 
they calls it)! * how can I leave ye!’ 
says the captain. 

“ ¢Oh, Treacle—my own sweet Trea- 
cle, life ’ud be tasteless without you !’ 
says the mistress. 

*¢ Well, ensign, this ‘ll never do,’ 
says I. ‘ Here’s more noise nor wark, 
with a vengeance!’ says I; ‘as the 
still wheel obsarved to the creaking 
one. We'd better be off,’ says I ; ¢ for 
the regimen’ cannot wait: and if the 
captain won't go,’ says J,‘ why the re- 
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gimen’ must march without him. 
Though ’tis a sad thing,’ says IL—‘such 
a useful man as he is! But the major 
must just ’point a new captain,’ says 
I, ‘as I tacks it.’ 

“ Well, ye see, that touched her. 
Most unaccountable peculiar, isn’t it? 
But, just you rouse a woman’s pride, 
and keep her on the right tack, and ye 
may almost mak her do what you like. 
Well; up she jumped, and— 

“ «No! says she,—‘ no, it shall ne- 
ver be said as my husband was dis- 
graced, or left his regimen’ through me!’ 
says she. ‘Go, my brave Treacle!’ 
says she; ‘ go, and defend your coun- 
try,’ says she ; ‘ what is all lookin’ up 
to you!’ says she. * And oh, if you 
should fall ——’ 

“¢ Och, botheration, thin, stop there 
now wid ye!’ says the ensign. ‘Who 
talks uv fallin’? Don’t I tell ye that 
not a hair uv his head shall be harmit ?” 

“ Well; with that we gets the captain 
atween us, and away with him while 
the right fit was on ’em, and as I was 
’spectin’ the major there every moment. 
So, back we gets to the rendhisvows at 
last, and into our places,—I keepin’ 
close to the captain, for fear he should 
turn tail and run away again. Well; 
as I was of obsarvin’, ’deed there was no 
time to be lost, for the next minute 
orders was given to march, an’ off we 
sets, in better order nor I had guessed 
we should ; and right merry we was, 
and cracking jokes along the line, 
about where we should meet the Parley 
Wows—and all that. Afore this, how- 
somever, the light as had roused us 
had gone out some time; for, as the 
ensign obsarved, the man who took 
care of it had run away: but we 
knowed the direction; and when we 
got on the top of the hill, sure enough, 
we didn’t need nothing to tell us which 
way them inwaders was. The lights on 
Trucklebury Hill were burning away 
awful. It was a matter of five or six 
miles off; but we seed it quite plain 
across the valley. So, the major falls 
back, and he comes up to me, and — 

“ ¢ Sergeant Drillem,’ says he, ‘ do 
you see that?’ says he, pointing. 

“¢The light you means, major ?’ says 
I. ‘I does,’ says he. 

*«¢ And,to my thinkin’,them French- 
men is there already,’ says he; ‘ for 
it’s not a signal-light, that,’ says he, 
‘ but a matter of half the village burn- 
ing,’ says he; ‘and that’s what we 
must expect from them,’ says he. 
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“¢ Oh! mercyon us, major!’ says the 
captain—he was close by, you see; 
‘you don’t say as they'll burn us all, 
do ye? They'll never burn S——,’ 
says he. 

* ¢ They will, if they gets at it,’ says 
the major. 

**¢ Oh, mercy, mercy !’ says Treacle, 
‘what'll become of my Jemmy and 
the little ones?’ 

** Tiusht! husht! captain,’ says I ; 
‘ we does not mane ’em to get at it,’ 
says I. ‘We'll stop ’em by the way, 
and ax ’em if they has any particular 
business this way, as the debtor ob- 
sarved when he peep’d through the 
keyhole at the bailiff. But, begging 
your honor’s pardon,’ says I, ‘dressing 
the major, ‘ for contradicting you ; 
but there’s no village there on the hill, 
but on’y some gentleman’s house; the 
village lies down below.’ 

“ « Right—right, sergeant,’ says he ; 
*’tis the hall; and Mr. Selwyn has 
lately comed to live there. I know 
him well, and his lovely daughter too. 
Now, we must on with all our might, 
Drillem; Eliza Selwyn must not be 
left in such hands as those vile moun- 
seers.’ 

“¢ Plase yer honor,’ says I ; ‘ if I’m 
not mistaken, there is one afore us as 
will risk his life to persarve hers.’ So, 
with that I up and told him ’bout the 
lieftenent ; for, ye see, Master William, 
I began to smell a rat, as we say ; and, 
putting that and that together, it came 
to something, as the thief obsarved 
when he emptied the gentleman’s se- 
cond pocket; and, as you shall hear, 1 
wasn’t far wrong,— for I'll just give 
you the lieftenent’s own story.” 

My friend had afterwards an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the lieutenant’s own 
story from his own lips; and, as it in 
some respects differed from the ser- 
geant’s, we shall adopt it. 

The evening had closed in, and the in- 
habitants of the hall, accustomed to ru- 
ral habits and early hours, had for the 
most part sought their pillows ; but there 
was an individual there who had not, till 
a late hour, courted the repose which 
she, more than any of them, needed. 

That day and the preceding had been 
to Eliza Selwyn a period of the severest 
sorrow she had ever known; she had 
been strictly forbidden to enter the pre- 
sence of her only surviving parent,—a 
father whom she tenderly loved. Mr. 
Selwyn was confined to his own room 
from a fit of the gout; but it was not 
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that circumstance which had deprived 
him of the company of his child; it 
would rather have been an additional 
cause for herattendance; but there was 
a point of difference between them—a 
point which Eliza felt she could not— 
ought not to yield; and for the first 
time she had refused to obey the man- 
dates of her father. She had already 
made sacrifices at which many would 
have revolted; she had consented to 
resign, at his bidding, the long-cherished 
hopes of her heart; the love that once 
sanctioned by his approval had become, 
as it were, a portion of her existence 
she had striven to forget-—no, not to 
forget, that was impossible. Edward 
Molesworth was not a being to be 
lightly loved or easily forgotten, and 
she had not promised to do so; but 
she had promised, and nobly had she 
striven, to bring down her too highly 
excited feelings to a point which a 
friendship, commenced in childhood, 
and cemented by many an endearing 
remembrance, but yet only friendship, 
warranted. She had consented to see 
him no more; she had promised, if it 
could be done, to think of him only as 
a friend ; and long and arduous though 
the struggle would have been, yet she 
might have been ultimately successful, 
had not her father, elevated by the tem- 
porary success of his plans, and eager 
for their fulfilment, advanced one step 
too far,—had he not sought to secure 
her esteem, nay, when that was refused, 
commanded her acceptance of another. 
It could not be; and Eliza, the hitherto 
gentle, yielding girl, had firmly refused 
compliance: not even anger, which 
she had hitherto dreaded, but never 
seen so fearfully aroused,—not even the 
threat of banishment from his home 
and heart,—not even the command to 
quit his presence, and never return 
again till she returned a penitent, had 
moved her. She had obeyed that com- 
mand, indeed, and sought her own 
apartment to weep and mourn, but not 
to change. Oh, what a fearful respon- 
sibility do they incur who attempt, by 
persuasion or otherwise, to check the 
course of the affections! The heart 
should be alone its own director,— 
none other can choose for it. What 
lives of misery,—- what early deaths,— 
what broken hearts,— what estranged 
households, may be traced up to such 
interference! And even when the vic- 
tim is yielding, passive in our hands, 
who can tell the event of the union we 
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are proposing,— whether happy or mi- 
serable’ Who would incur the re- 
sponsibility ? 

Something of these reflections oc- 
curred to Mr. Selwyn, and he was not 
happy in his estrangement from his 
child ; but he had set his heart upon 
the match he had proposed : it would 
be a rich, and noble, and, he persuaded 
himself, a fortunate union; and, then, 
he was too proud to change. No, he 
would be firm. And Eliza, too, was 
firm; but, from better motives, she felt 
it would be sinful to comply. Two 
days she had now been banished from 
her father’s presence. On the night 
that intervened she had not closed her 
eyes; and now she had again sat down 
beside her casement, and watched in 
melancholy thought the setting of the 
sun, the rising moon, and that again 
sink below the horizon, for it was not 
long visible. ‘The stars now shone out 
in all their beauty: and Eliza gazed 
on them, and mused, as the miserable 
will often muse, and thoughts of other 
worlds, and wondered if other beings 
inhabited them, and if they, too, like 
ourselves, were born to suffer; and 
then she turned away from such con- 
jectures to a blessed reality,—for Eliza 
was a Christian in more than name,— 
and then she wept and prayed, and 
felt, too, even as she prayed, that her 
prayer was heard and answered. A 
calm sense of dependence and reliance 
on Him who doeth all things well stole 
on her spirits; and, soothed by its in- 
fluence, and overcome by /her weari- 
ness, she slept, her head still leaning 
against the casement of the window. 
How long she slept she knew not—pro- 
bably not long; but she was awakened 
by a vivid flash of light glaring in her 
eyes, and, rousing herself, instantly 
perceived a painful sense of suffocation. 
Her own lamp had sunk in the socket, 
and the room was now nearly in dark- 
ness; but the next moment the light 
again glared through the window, and 
Eliza felt assured that some part of the 
house was in flames. It was a long 
and straggling building, and no one 
bat herself slept immediately in the 
eastern wing. Her father’s apartments 
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were, indeed, not far distant, but were 
in the front of the house, looking to- 
wards the village, while hers were at the 
back. The rooms in the castle-wing, 
still beyond her own, from which it 
appeared the lights came, were appro- 
priated to visitors, and were, in the ab- 
sence of such, untenanted. The fire 
had, in fact, originated there, through 
the negligence of a servant, who had 
entered the rooms to close the win- 
dows late in the evening. And the 
flame first appearing at the extremity of 
the building, near the top of the hill, 
where the signal was directed to be 
lighted in case of alarm, had spread that 
alarm miles distant long before the in- 
habitants of the hall were aware of their 
danger. A cottager who lived on the 
hill that intervened between that point 
and S——, returning at a late hour, 
had seen the lighton Trucklebury ; and, 
having kindled a fire on his own hill, 
had immediately hastened back to the 
town to spread the report of what he 
supposed to betoken the approach of 
the long-expected enemy.* 

Eliza’s first impulse, as she became 
aware of the danger, had been to rush 
to her father ; but she recalled the fatal 
injunction, and would not, even at such 
a moment, unnecessarily disobey. She 
hastened, therefore, to give the alarm 
to the servants; and having aroused the 
housekeeper, an aged woman, whose 
room was nearest to her own, returned 
with her towardsher father’s apartment: 
but what was her dismay as, having cross- 
ed the corridor, she opened the ante- 
chamber, to find the room enveloped in 
flames? It was now evident that the 
fire had originated still nearer to her 
father’s apartment than to her own. 
Loudly did Eliza raise the cry ofalarm, 
and call upon his name ; but no voice 
replied. Dreadful feelings of terror 
now seized upon her. Iliad the fire 
begun there? Ilad he already fallen 
its victim ; or was he even now suffer- 
ing in that horrible death? To pass 
through the ante-chamber was impos- 
sible, and the only other way to his 
apartment was to approach it by an- 
other staircase, circuitous, and it might 
be impracticable. Most of the ser- 


* Any one who is well acquainted with the state of England at this period, some 
forty years back, must be aware that the invasion of the French was almost daily 
expected, and prepared against, even in many parts of the inland counties ; so that 
this aecount of the alarm is by no means exaggerated ; and, in fact, some of the 
main circumstances narrated did actually oecur, not a hundred miles from a large 


commercial town in the north of England. 
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vants were by this time aroused : some 
had run off to the nearest point of the 
village for assistance ; others were 
busied in securing whatever they deemed 
most valuable, or in running here and 
there without a _— Miss Selwyn 
called loudly on them to follow her, 
but none seemed to heed her cry; even 
the housekeeper had hastened off to se- 
cure the safety of some pet associate. 
Eliza, in the meantime, rushed on- 
wards, though the difficulty and danger 
every moment increased. The flames, 
unchecked by any effectual effort (for 
the few buckets of water which the men 
had by this time thrown on the fire 
could not be called such), spread ra- 
pidly ; and the smoke, and heat, and 
suffocation, grew every instant more 
intolerable ; but on she went undaunt- 
edly, and fearing only for her father. 
She had crossed the hall, and entered 
the front stairease, when a cry that the 
roof was giving way on that side 
reached her ear. 

“ Now, God be merciful!” she ex- 
claimed, as she caught at the baluster 
for support, not knowing but the next 
moment might bury her in destruction ; 
but the wall, and that part of the roof 
that fell, fell outward; and though 
brick, and stone, and smoking rafters 
were at her feet, and the steps she had 
already passed were broken, that on 
which she stood, and the higher ones 
that led to her father’s apartment, were 
uninjured. For a moment, the cloud 
of dust and smoke that followed the 
explosion dimmed her sight and de- 
prived her of breath; but the next it 
cleared, and she sprung upward, though 
how she was to descend again, and how 
to pass that hall and staircase in safety, 
was beyond conception. But Eliza 
stayed not to consider ; she thought but 
how to seek her father, to arouse him 
to his danger, to save or perish with 
him. A moment more,—she has 
gained his chamber! He was already 
awake,— for the last fearful crash had 
aroused him; but he had slept long 
and heavily, even in the midst of dan- 
ger,—for pain of body and distress of 
mind had kept him watchful, and then, 
unthinking of the hereafter, he had 
taken large doses of an opiate to make 
him sleep. He was now, indeed, 
awakened, and had just started up in 
his bed, and attempted to walk, but 
disease held him captive, and he was 
unable. Meanwhile, the fire was al- 
ready making its way to his room; 
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streaks of red light here and there in 
the wall marked its progress, and the 
heat and suffocation were almost over- 
powering; he called loudly for aid, 
but none replied. It was at this mo- 
ment that Eliza, half wild with terror, 
burst into the chamber. 

** My father—my own dear father!” 
she exclaimed, as, overcome with joy, 
she threw herself into his arms. ‘ Hea- 
ven be praised that you are still 
alive !” 

Stung with the deepest remorse, Mr. 
Selwyn clasped her to his bosom. 

** Eliza, my own blessed girl!” he 
cried, “how have I deserved this at 
your hands, to risk your life for me?” 

For an instant, his child answered 
but by her tears; but the next, she 
extricated herself from his embrace, 
aroused to a sense of their common 
danger even by his words. 

* Come, oh come!” she exclaimed; 
“ not a moment is to be lost! God 
only knows if we can even now de- 
scend the staircase: five minutes more, 
and it will be impracticable !” 

Selwyn rose at her words, and strove 
to move forwards, but it was impossi- 
ble: he sunk back in dismay. 

‘* Eliza!” he said, in a voice hoarse 
with emotion, as again he clasped her 
in his arms; it cannot be,—I have 
no power to move. But go, my child— 
my blessed child! go, leave me to my 
fate. Save yourself while there is yet 
the power; and when you think of me, 
Eliza, in future hours —and God grant 
they may be happy ones —forgive me, 
my child, and forget that I have ever 
caused you sorrow.” 

For a few moments Eliza gazed on 
him in silence, stupified with terror, 
for his words had almost paralysed her; 
they had awakened ker, from her dream 
of renewed happiness in the embraces 
of her reconciled parent, to the full 
danger of their situation. 

“ No, no !” she exclaimed at length. 
“ Think you that I would leave you ! 
Never! We will be saved, or perish 
together; but, oh, Heaven! such a 
fearful death! Is flight, indeed, im- 
possible ?— Can you not lean on me! 
—can I not support you ?” 

“ No, my child, no!” groaned the 
agonised parent. “ It is, indeed, im- 
possible; but go, Eliza—go! Let me 
not be in every sense your murderer! 
Oh God! forgive me for the cruelty I 
meditated towards you! But go, my 
child—save yourself; and may you yet 
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be happy—happy, with him you love; 
remember it is the last prayer—the last 
wish of your unhappy parent!” And, 
overcome with feelings so insupport- 
able, Selwyn sunk back insensible 
upon the bed. 

Beside that bed knelt Eliza, one 
hand of her father’s locked in hers. The 
front part of the room had now 
given way, and she knew or believed 
her fate to be inevitable; but fervently 
she prayed for stronger faith and higher 
hopes, and calmly resigned herself into 
the hands of Him without whom even 
a sparrow falleth not to the ground. 
There was a moment of awful silence; 
the falling wall had exposed them to 
the gaze of the crowd that had as- 
sembled below; the servants now 
saw what ought to have been their first 
care, but it was too late; the staircase 
had given way in several places, and 
nothing, it was said, could save them. 

It was at this instant that a young 
man, who had ridden full gallop up 
to the burning pile, leaped from his 
horse, rushed through the crowd, and 
entered the smoking ruins; the next, 
and Eliza heard her name pronounced 
in the loud cry of anguish, indeed, 
but still in tones that struck on her ear 
like the sound of music long since 
heard, but never forgotten. 

“ Here, Edward; I am here!’’ she 
cried: “ but come not near us, as you 
value your life; you cannot save, it is 
too late, and you may perish too!” 
But her warning was unheard or un- 
heeded; a few moments more, and 
Edward Molesworth, covered with 
dust, and smoke, and blood—for he 
had fallen more than once in the at- 
tempt, and been bruised in the fall— 
stood before her. Instantly he had 
lifted her in his arms, for he could not 
speak, but as quickly she extricated 
herself. ‘* No, Edward, no!” she ex- 
claimed ; “ if you love me, no! Save 
him, or leave me to perish!” Mr. 
Selwyn had by this time awakened 
from his trance, and would have re- 
sisted her entreaties, but in vain. “I 
will follow you, Edward,” she said ; 
“but save him, if, indeed, you love 
me,— save my father !” 

It was her desire; and, however 
reluctantly, Edward complied. He 
raised the almost helpless form of Mr. 
Selwyn in his arms; and, though 
tottering under his weight, pressed on- 
wards. Eliza followed; they crossed 
that room and the next; the boards 
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were burning like a flame beneath their 
feet; but they reached the staircase ; 
they descended the first flight in safety; 
and at that instant the room they 
had left, and great part of the staircase, 
gave way. Edward and his burden 
were precipitated from where they stood 
forward among heaps of earth and dust ; 
but they fell against no hard material, 
and were uninjured. Rallying him- 
self and springing on his feet, Moles- 
worth again caught up his burden, and 
looked around ; but where was Eliza? 
He saw her not; they were alone; in 
an instant he placed Mr. Selwyn, 
now fully aroused from his partial 
insensibility, in safety on the green- 
sward before his dwelling; and then, 
half mad with terror, rushed back in 
search of her whose life was far dearer 
to him than his own. It was just at 
this period that the S Volunteers, 
Sergeant Drillem amongst them, reached 
the spot, and we again take up the 
story in his own words, omitting, in- 
deed, his somewhat lengthy descrip- 
tion of the march. 

* Well, by this time you'll obsarve, 
Mr. William,” said he, “ we were 
pretty sartain as those “ere mounseers 
had nothin’ to do with it: and though 
a fire, to be sure, is bad enough, yet 
it’s not all out as bad as an inwasion, 
and yet I can’t say as how the greater 
part of us was in any way satisfied ; 
and the major, for one, was in a tower- 
ing passion. I seed how ’twas with 
him, well enough; he feared being 
laughed at ; and, more nor once, though 
he called him his friend, I heard him 
wish Mr. Selwyn, house, servants, and 
all, at a place as shall be nameless. 
T don’t think he’d a cared for saving 
any of ’em, but Miss Eliza; and that 
seemed next thing to impossible when 
we got there, as you shall hear. You 
see we'd just reached the gate as led 
to the grounds, when the word was 
given to halt. 

*“¢ And now, Driliem,’ says the 
major, says he, ‘ I'll just "dress the 
men,’ says he, ‘and shew them the 
mistake as we have been led into,’ 
says he; ‘ and then give any of ’em 
as likes leave to go and ’sist at the 
fire,’ says he. 

« ¢ Please yer honor, if I may be 
so bowld as to spake,’ says I, ‘ the 
mistake’s plain enough, and so is the 
fire; and, to my thinkin’, ’twould be 
as well to help to get it out first, and 
have the spach about it arterwards.’ 
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“ ¢ Drill—Drill—Drillem !’ says he, 
for ye see he was up awful; ¢ that'll 
not be soldier-like,’ says he. 

«¢ Tv’ll be Christian-like, yer honor,’ 
says I, Well, just at that moment, as 
if to end the matter, the most awful 
cry L ever heard from man or woman 
either rung through our ears. 

* On a piece of flooring, which had 
once been the landing ofa staircase, but 
now stood out by itself just like a ledge 
of rock, all the flooring on both sides 
and front being broken away, and it 
joined only at the back by one slight 
beam, which the fire had nearly reached 
— there, on that fearful spot, kneeled 
Eliza Selwyn; her hands clasped to- 
gether, and her dark hair hanging 
round her like a veil, and yet not 
hiding her beautiful face; for never, I 
thought, had I seen any thing half so 
beautiful. You see, the flames made it 
as light as day, and threw a kind of 
golden shade round her, just like the 
sun when he is setting. Yes; just like 
an angel she looked ; and, sure enough, 
it seemed as if she would be one soon; 
for the bit of flooring on which she 
was, could not last there long: how it 
had hung a moment, seemed a miracle. 
And now the fire, as I said, had nearly 
reached the beam; ‘deed, it seemed 
every now and then to catch at it, and 
then to draw off as if something held 
it back; and sure enough, Master 
William, I think there did. Well; 
there, on the green below, was her 
father, raving like a madman, and 
offering thousands on thousands—every 
penny he was worth—to save his child. 
But, bless your life, it did not need it! 
there was more nor one there who 
would willingly have risked their lives 
to save her; but how to get at her, 
that was the question. There was not 
a spot where one could fix a ladder. 
Molesworth had tried one against a bit 
of wall about a yard off, but it had 
given way with him, and he had fallen, 
as every one thought, killed on the 
spot; and then it was as she had cried 
that fearful cry, though she had been 
still as death before and since. But 
Molesworth was not dead, though 
badly enough hurt; and, just as I got 
there, he had cleared himself from the 
rubbish. 

“«* Bring a bed here instantly !’ he 
cried ; thinking, you see, as she might 
jump. But where was they to lay it? 
Poor Molesworth! I'll never forget 
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to my dying day the look of dismay 
as he cast round him, and his cry of, 
‘Is there, then, no hope?’ 

**¢ Yes, there is hope beyond the 
grave, dear Edward!’ said the beauti- 
ful creature; for she had heard him, 
and we was just beneath her. 

* Well; just at that very moment, 
Master William, a thought struck me 
just as if it came from heaven, and | 
makes no doubtit did. I remembered 
as it had been done when they took 
good old John Wesley from the burn- 
ing house. Well, 1 claps my hands 
for joy, and ‘ Yes, yes!’ | cries, ¢ there 
is hope yet. Up, Molesworth, up!’ 
says 1; * you is a tall man, and so is 
I, thank God. Up!’ says I; ‘I'll 
onto this stone, and you onto my 
shoulders; and, please the Almighty, 
we'll save her yet; and if we fall, we 
can but all die together !’ 

** Well, Master William, I canno’ 
tell you no more, for [ don’t remem- 
ber no more till I found myself safe 
upon the green, Edward Molesworth 
beside me with his Eliza in his arms, 
and the old man kneeling on the other 
side, crying like a child. 

“ Old Selwyn had plenty of money, 
so the house was soon rebuilt; and, 
as to his giving his daughter to 
Edward Molesworth, why the whole 
country would have risen up agen 
him else; and ‘deed I never heard as 
he wished not. Young Selwyn, as | 
should have told you, wasat college when 
it happened, so he came home to the 
wedding, for he was fond of Moles- 
worth, and mighty pleased he was; 
and some years after he married one 
of Molesworth’s sisters, and lives up 
at the hall now, as far as I’ve heard. 
Old Selwyn died not long after, but 
he left a handsome property to Moles- 
worth ; though, ’deed, it would not have 
mattered much if he hadn’t, for his 
uncle soon died. His wife had turned 
out but a sorry jade, and he never had 
no children; so he left the money, and 
house, and all to the lieftenent, and he 
lives there now. A pretty place it is, 
down in Warwickshire. I goes there 
once a-year to see ’em ; and, though it 
was a capital hoax that about the 
Parley Wows coming, and many a joke 
the folks had agen the major and the 
rest of us, yet, arter all, that same ‘ere 
burning of Trucklebury did not turn 
out the worst thing in the world for 
your humble sarvant.” 
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Forty years haye elapsed since a 
select committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed “ to inquire into 
the state of the public records of Great 
Britain, and of such other public in- 
struments, rolls, books, and papers, 
as they should think proper, and to 
report to the House the nature and 
condition thereof, together with what 
they should judge fit to be done for the 
better arrangement, preservation, and 
more convenient use of the same ;” and 
the process of methodising, arranging, 
repairing, cleansing, binding, calender- 
ing, indexing, transcribing, transferring, 
&c. &c.—we are afraid we shall forget 
some of the items—has been persevered 
in with indefatigable industry ; and the 
successive editors have produced a 
miscellaneous group of volumes, com- 
mencing with sturdy folios and de- 
generating—to suit this ease-loving and 
parsimonious geueration, who (prohk 
pudor !) abhor a large book—to slender 
octavos, Yet with all this multifarious 
activity, through so long a period, the 
Augean labour is not completed; heaps 
of invaluable documents still remain 
unexplored in our repositories, and 
nothing short of the vigorous exertions 
of a Guizot, well supported by govern- 
ment, can unlock these treasures to the 
historian. But the indifference of the 
government as to these matters is suf- 
ficiently apparent from their passively 
allowing the late Commission to fall 
a prey to the intrigues of those em- 
ployed under it, at a time it was taking 
active measures for the promotion of 
two great works, whose completion 
would mark a grand era in the progress 
of historical studies ; which works seem, 
indeed, doomed to sustain drawbacks 
and experience vicissitudes almost un- 
paralleled in the annals of literature— 
we allude to the publication of the 
Ancient Historians of Britain, and the 
Supplement to the Federa. 

With respect to the first of these, 
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we are informed in the Report of the 
late Commission (printed in 1837), that 
so early as the year 1822 an address 
was presented to his majesty, George 
IV., representing that “ the editions of 
the works of the ancient historians of 
Britain were incorrect and defective ; 
that many of their writings still remain 
in manuscript ; and, in some cases, in 
a single copy only ;” and praying “ that 
his majesty would be graciously pleased 
to give such directions as his majesty 
in his wisdom might think fit for the 
publication ofa complete edition of the 
ancient historians of the realm.” It 
was consequently ordered that this 
should be undertaken, and the task was 
committed to Mr. Petrie, Keeper of 
the Records in the Tower, who had 
already collected materials. At the 
close of 1831, nine years after this 
was determined on, the greater por- 
tion of the first volume had been 
printed, but its completion prevented 
by the state of the health of the 
editor ! 

The same plea cannot be put in for 
the second work we have mentioned. 
The public are aware that the compila- 
tion of a supplement to the great 
national work known by the name of 
Rymer’s Federa, was one of the mea- 
sures recommended by the select com- 
mittee in 1810. Many years passed 
before final steps were taken to carry 
this recommendation into effect. When 
at length an editor was found — Dr. 
Adam Clarke, chosen we suppose from 
his knowledge of the Oriental languages 
as a fit person to edit a work written 
in the barbarous dialects of Europe, 
which, of course, require a peculiar 
study — the resolution was come to of 
publishing, not a supplement only, but 
a new edition of the original work, 
Three volumes in six parts and a por- 
tion of the seventh were published on 
this plan, bringing the work down to 
the end of the reign of Edward IIT. It 


* 1. Historie of the Arrivall of Edward IV. in England and the Finall Recouerye 
of his Kingdomes from Henry VI., A.D. MCCCC.LXXI. Edited by John Bruce, 


Esq. F.S.A. 


and Sons. 


3. Alliterative Poem on the Deposition of King Richard IT, 


London, 1838, “Printed for the Camden Society. Nichols and Sons. 
2. Kynge Johan: a Play in Two Parts, by John Bale. 
Collier, Esq. F.S.A. London, 1838, Printed for the Camden Society. 


Edited by J. Payne 
Nichols 


Ricardi Maydiston 


de Concordia inter Ric. 11. et Civitatem London. Edited by Thomas Wright, 


Esq. M.A, F.S.A, 
and Sons. 


London, 1838. Printed for the Camden Society. 
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was then determined to suspend this 
work ; for it was Now discovered that 
there had been an_ imperfect collation of 
the documents printed by Rymer with 
the originals, when the original was 
easily accessible, if the collation had 
been performed ; that the new matter was 
inconsiderable in quantity compared 
to the old; that no extended ar 
seemed to have been made for inedited 
documents ; and that, in fact, the Com- 
mission was incurring a large expendi- 
ture, in reprinting a work of which 
three editions already existed. But 
though the Commission came to the 
resolution of suspending the prosecu- 
tion of the work, they by no means in- 
tended to lose sight of the original 
design laid down by the committee of 
the House of Commons. The original 
work being universally deemed honour- 
able to the British nation, they made 
it an object of especial care to collect 
documents of the same nature, which 
it might be presumed the original 
compilers would have inserted, had 
they been at that time known. These 
are so numerous, that, as far as we 
have been enabled to calculate — take, 
for instance, the documents of this class 
in the State Paper Oftice—they would 
swell the Supplement to almost half the 
bulk of the original work. The office 
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ments was committed to the secretary ; 
who, not only caused searches to be 
made at home, but instituted extensive 
inquiries on the continent of Europe. 
The effect of these inquiries has been 
that documents have been obtained 
from France, Belgium, Germany, and 
Portugal, which are considerable. In 
discharge of this part of his duty, the 
secretary availed himself of the circum- 
stance of being thus brought into cor- 
respondence with men possessed of 
historical learning on the Continent to 
obtain from them information respecting 
other writings not strictly diplomatic, 
which relate to the early history or 
literature of Great Britain and Ireland. 
A large and valuable collection was 
soon obtained of notices of manuscripts 
of English, Scottish, or Irish writers, 
or which relate to the affairs of the 
British islands, to be found in libraries 
or archives on the Continent. Some 
of the information collected is printed, 
we are told, in the form of appendices 
to a report on the Federa, which had 
also been prepared. Soon after this 
encouraging representation the Com- 
mission disappeared from the stage, 
and the project of a supplement to the 
Federa was again defeated ; and even 
the report and appendices, so con- 
fidently promised, have not yet made 
their appearance.* 


of collecting these supplementary docu- 


* In the conversation which ensued in the House of Commons on Mr. Protheroe's 
recent motion (March 24, 1840) for a “* Return of all the Expenditure in detail of 
the late Record Commission since the date of last return,’ Lord John Russell said 
that the Commission expired with the demise of the crown. If that body was not 
nominally, it was certainly virtually, suspended before the decease of the late monarch. 
The evidence elicited in the parliamentary inquiry instituted into its proceedings in 
1836, which its disaffected employés brought upon its devoted head, sufficiently 
exhibits the distracted state of the Commission some time previously to that visitation ; 
and the pamphlets circulated by the parties further attest the jealousies to which we 
attribute its failure. Ifthe government had wished to redeem the past, they would, 
at any rate, have advised the renewal of the Commission on the ‘accession of her 
majesty ; which, under a proper surveillance and control, might have realised the 
expectations ofthe public. Under the circumstances, it was their bounden duty so to 
do. As it is, the dénotment of the affair is certainly most unsatisfactory: the 
documents which had been obtained from foreign archives at the expense of many 
thousands only increase the mass which lay buried in our own repositories,—which 
latter, it might have been expected, by analogy to the universally-admitted principle 
that charity begins at home, would have been explored before the Commission turned 
their attention to foreign sources ; and the dozen or so volumes in progress, con- 
taining selections made from these materials, &c. &c. encumber the warehouses of the 
printer. 

We have recently had an example of disgorging our repositories of their 
*‘ musty records,” under the plea of condemning to destruction and sale what may be 
deemed valueless, and with a view to replenish the Exchequer, which, if carried on 
with genuine Vandal spirit, will soon supersede the necessity for Record Com- 
missions. This essay has been made on the hundred boxes of Exchequer documents 
and the immense mass of loose papers crammed into a vault in Somerset House ; and 
the task of selection was conferred on Mr, Ashburnham Bulley, chief clerk in the 
Exchequer Office, assisted by two inferior clerks and two messengers. The result 
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At a time when there is no disposi- 
tion manifested by the government to 
organise and compel researches, which 
cannot fail to yield invaluable acces- 
sions to our early history—as recent 
discoveries prove, and at the same time 
shew what new light may be thrown 
on what we already possess—the con- 
tributions to this branch of learning, 
for which we are indebted to the 
gratuitous exertions of our various his- 
torical societies, are most acceptable. 
It was with peculiar satisfaction we 
saw an additional Society spring up 
soon after the dissolution of the late 
Commission, professing as its object 
“to perpetuate and render accessible 
whatever is valuable, but at present 
little known, amongst the materials for 
the civil, ecclesiastical, or literary his- 
tory of the United Kingdom.” 

Thus announced the prospectus of 
the learned Society, which was ycleped 
after the great historian 


** the nourice of antiquitie, 
And lanterae unto late succeeding age.” 


With what success hey have entered 
on their design we propose to inquire. 
On the present occasion, we shall 
devote a few pages to a consideration 
of their three first publications, and 
shali notice their subsequent works in 
a future number. As all the Society’s 
productions form distinct works, we 
shall treat of each separately, some- 
what in the order of their publication. 
The first in number is the Historie 
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of the Arrivall of Edward IV. This 
natrative throws a gleam of light on an 
obscure portion of our history, em- 
bracing a part of the gloomy period 
occupied by the wars of York and 
Lancaster. The principal original au- 
thorities for the times to which it relates 
are, 1. The Second Continuation of 
the History of Croyland ; 2. Fabyan’s 
Chronicle; 3. An English Chronicle, 
from which there are large extracts in 
Leland’s Collectanea; 4. The Anglica 
Historica of Polydore Vergil; 5. The 
Memoires of Philip de Comines ; and, 
lastly, but anterior in date, the work 
now under consideration. 

Upon these authorities, which, in 
many points. are most singularly con- 
tradictory, subsequent chroniclers have 
based their statements. Rastell abridges 
Fabyan, Stowe transcribes the chronicle 
quoted by Leland, and the rest follow 
some one author and some another. 
The present authority has higher claims 
than any of the preceding, from being 
written on the spot, itnmediately after 
the events to which it relates, by some 
person possessed of full means of know- 
ledge, and from being adopted by 
Edward IV.as an accurate narrative of 
his achievements. The author says of 
himself that he was a servant of Ed- 
ward IV., and that he “ presently saw 
in effect a great parte of his exploytes, 
and the resydewe knew by true relation 
of them that were present at every 
tyme ;” which assertions are fully borne 
out by the narrative, and corroborated 





of their labour was the sale by weight, to a tradesman in Hungerford Market, of eight 
tons and three quarters of the documents, for 791. 2s., at the rate of about 9/, per ton ; 
the remainder of the sum total being paid for the boxes, &c. 

The documents, however, thus consigned to the tender mercies of the dealer 
in waste paper were scented out by antiquarian zeal, and hundreds of very great 
interest have been rescued from the condemned mass. We have been informed that 
a lucky wight expects to realise a few hundreds by sale of some of these treasures 
which he purchased for a few pounds ; and it is a notorious fact, that a large portion 
has already been sold by public auction. Among the historical documents in this 
collection we may mention, Mr. Secretary Davison’s Second Embassy to the Low 
Countries in 1577; an Order for Things necessary for the Coronation of James I., 
dated March 1602, signed by the whole of the privy council; the Expenses attending 
the safe Custody of Con O’Neale, the bastard son of the celebrated Hugh O'Neale, 
earl of Tyrone, 1616 ; an Autograph Letter from Lord Cobham, asking his allowances 
while prisoner in the Tower, 1616; Papers relative to the Pension granted to Lady 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I., afterwards queen of Bohemia; the Expenses, in 
1626, of the Entertainment given to Sir P. P. Rubens, the celebrated painter, then 
secretary to the king of Spain; an Allowance by Privy Seal to Eleonora Gwynn, for 
the support of herself and Charles Earl of Burford, Duke of St. Albans, &c. &c. 

We learn that the 79/. 2s. was, under a suggestion of the Lords of the Treasury, 
to be brought to account in the estimate in diminution of the vote for the Exchequer 
Office for the service of the year. The operation cost five times the sum thus eco- 
nomised ; the salaries of Mr. Bulley and his assistants, during the three quarters of a 
year they were occupied in this public service, amounting to about 4001. Liswm 
teneatis, amici? 
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by other circumstances. The original 
manuscript of the work is not known 
to be in existence, but it was for some 
time in the possession of Fleetwood, 
recorder of London in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; and the copy from which 
Mr. Bruce has edited it is a transcript 
made from it by Stowe. 

The events to which the Historie 
relates have few parallels in history :— 


’ 


“A fugitive and an exile,” says the 

editor in his preface, ‘‘ Edward LV. at 

the commencement of the year 1471 

seemed to have lost all present chance of 
restoration. The imbecility of the actual 

monarch was amply compensated by the 

vigour of the Earl of Warwick, the prin- 

cipal regent, a nobleman whose import- 

ance both parties in the state had by 
turns seen ample reason to appreciate, 
and whose present measures gave suf- 
ficent indication of the energy with which 
he was prepared to defend the throne he 
hadraised. he inhabitants of the eastern 
coast, from the Thames to the borders of 
Scotland, were raised and arrayed to 
oppose any hostile landing ; the Duke of 
Clarence, one of Edward’s brothers, was 
bound to the restored dynasty by being 
associated, according to some authorities, 
with the Earl of Warwick in the re- 
gency, by a marriage with Warwick's 
eldest daughter, and by a parliamentary 
entailment of the crown upon him, in 
exclusion of his eldest brother, in case of 
failure of the descendants of Henry VI. ; 
and the new order of things was further 
strengthened, and the three great families 
of Lancaster, York, and Neville, bound 
together, as it were, with a triple cord, 
by the union of the Prince of Wales with 
Warwick’s younger daughter, the sister 
of the Duchess of Clarence. Nor was 
there wanting that only sure foundation 
for the throne —the affection of the great 
majority of the people. The simplicity 
and meek piety of Henry ; the generous 
hospitality of Warwick ; the hard fortunes 
of the youthful Prince of Wales; the 
licentiousness of Edward IV.’s life ; his 
undignified marriage; and the unpopu- 
larity of his friend Worcester, ‘ the 
bale of England ;’ all these circum. 
stances, operating upon various classes 
of the community, produced a wide- 
spread feeling in favour of the cause of 
Henry V1. 

“ The aspect of afiairs on the Con. 
tinent seemed equally encouraging to the 
house of Lancaster. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the only prince to whom Edward 
could look for support, was little likely 
to enter warmly into his cause; for 
although married to his sister, he was 
connected by relationship with Henry VI. 
aud was involved in a war with France, 
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which would become doubly perilous if, 
upon any opposition to the Lancastrian 
party, the influence of England was 
thrown into the scale against him. 

“Whilst every thing seemed thus 
secure and prosperous, Queen Margaret 
and the Prince of Wales prepared to pass 
into England. Warwick went to the sea- 
coast to receive them ; and, if they had 
landed at that time, their progress to the 
capital would have resembled a triumph. 
Detained on the coast of Normandy from 
February unto April by the unusual 
boisterousness of the weather, they at 
length, with some difficulty, secured a 
landing at Weymouth; and what were 
the tidings with which they were greeted? 
That amidst the tempests by which they 
had been detained, Edward and a small 
band of followers had landed in the 
north amongst a people up in arms to 
oppose him, but whom he had deceived 
by false representations of the purpose of 
his coming; that be had obtained pos- 
session of the metropolis and the person 
of the king; that Clarence — ‘ false, 
fleeting, perjured Clarence ’—had desert- 
ed the cause of Lancaster; that a great 
battle had been fought; and that War. 
wick, the centre of all their hopes, had 
been defeated and killed. ‘ When,’ says 
Hall, paraphrasing the words of Polydore 
Vergil, ‘ when she harde all these miser- 
able chaunces and misfortunes, so sudain- 
ly, one in another’s necke, to have taken 
effect, she, like a woman all dismaied 
for feare, fell to the ground, her harte 
was perced with sorowe, her speache was 
in a manner passed, all her spirits were 
tormented with malencholy.’ 

‘* The remainder of the story may be 
soon told. The friends of the house of 
Lancaster gathered round the queen and 
prince ; a considerable force was raised ; 
a strong position was taken near Tewkes- 
bury ; and, on the 4th of May, 1471, 
the two armies met. The results were 
fatal to the house of Lancaster. ‘The 
Prince of Wales was killed ; after the 
battle, sixteen of his principal adherents 
were selected from amongst the prisoners 
and beheaded; and Edward returned to 
London, bearing Margaret with him as 
a captive.” 


One death more brought the tragedy 
toaclose. Edward IV, entered Lon- 
don on the 2ist of May; and, on the 
23d, according to our narrative, Henry 
VI. died in the Tower “ of pure dis- 
pleasure and melencoly.” 

But to proceed to the narrative itself. 
We select the following passages as part- 
ly affording a representation of the facts 
put forth by the Yorkists themselves, 
relating to the deaths of the Prince of 
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Wales and the king. The fatal battle 
of Tewkesbury is thus described :-— 


“ Upon the morow followynge, Sater- 
day, the iiij. day of May, [the kynge] ap- 
parailed hymselfe, and all his hoost set in 
good array ; ordeined three wards ; dis- 
played his bannars ; dyd blowe up the 
trompets ; commytted his caws and 
qwarell to Almyghty God, to owr most 
blessyd lady his mothar, Vyrgyn Mary, 
the glorious martyr Seint George, and all 
the saynts ; and avaunced, directly upon 
his enemyes ; approchinge to theyr filde, 
whiche was strongly in a marvaylows 
strong grownd pyght, full difficult to be 
assayled. Netheles the kyngs ordinance 
was so conveniently layde afore them, 
and his vawarde so sore oppressyd them, 
with shott of arrows, that they gave them 
right-a-sharpe shwre. Also they dyd 
agayne-ward to them, bothe with shot 
of arrows and gonnes, whereof netheles 
they ne had not so great plenty as had 
the kynge. In the front of theyr field 
were so evell lanes, and depe dykes, so 
many hedges, trees, and busshes, that it 
was right hard to approche them nere, 
and come to hands ; but Edmond, called 
Duke of Somarset, having that day the 
vawarde, whithar it were for that he and 
his fellowshipe were sore annoyed in the 
place where they were, as well with 
gonnes-shott as. with shot of arrows, 
whiche they ne wowld nor durst abyde, 
or els, of great harte and corage, knyghtly 
and manly avaunsyd hymselfe, with his 
fellowshipe, somewhat asyde-hand the 
kyngs vawarde, and, by certayne pathes 
and wayes therefore afore purveyed, and 
to the kyngs party unknowne, he departed 
out of the field, passyd a lane, and came 
into a fayre place, or cloos, even afore 
the kynge where he was embatteled, and, 
from the hill that was in that one of the 
closes, he set right fiercely upon th’end 
of the kyngs battayle. The kynge, full 
manly, set forthe even upon them, enteryd 
and wann the dyke, and hedge, upon them, 
into the cloose, and, with great vyolence, 
put them upe towards the hyll, and so 
also the kyngs vaward, being in the rule 
of the Duke of Gloucestar. 

“Here it is to be remembred, how 
that, whan the kynge was comyn afore 
theyr field, or he set upon them, he con- 
sydered that, upon the right hand of 
theyr field, there was a parke, and there- 
in moche wood; and he, thinkynge to 
purvey a remedye in caace his sayd ene- 
myes had layed any bushement in that 
wood, of horsemen, he chose, out of his 
fellashyppe, ij® speres, and set them in a 
plomp togethars, nere a qwartar of a myle 
from the fielde, gyvenge them charge to 
have good eye upon that cornar of the 
woode, if caas that eny nede were, and 
to put them in devowre, and, yf they saw 
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none suche, as they thowght most behov- 
full for tyme and space, to employ them- 
selfe in the best wyse as they cowlde ; 
which provisyon cam as well to poynt at 
this tyme of the battayle as cowthe well 
have been devysed, for the “ spers of 
the kyngs party, seinge no lyklynes of 
eny busshement in the sayd woode-corner, 
seinge also goode oportunitie t’employ 
them selfe well, cam and brake on, all at 
ones, upon the Duke of Somerset, and 
his vawarde, asyde-hand, unadvysed ; 
whereof they, seinge the kynge gave 
them ynoughe to doo afore them, were 
gretly dismaied and abasshed, and so 
toke them to flyght into the parke, and 
into the medowe that was nere, and into 
lanes, and dykes, where they best hopyd 
to escape the danger; of whom, netheles, 
many were distressed, taken, and slayne ; 
and, even at this point of theyr flygt, the 
kynge coragiously set upon that othar 
felde, were was chefe Edward, called 
prince, and, in short while, put hym to 
discomfiture and flyght; and so fell in 
the chase of them that many of them 
were slayne, and, namely, at a mylene, 
in the medowe fast by the towne, were 
many drownyd : many rann towards the 
towne, many to the churche, to the 
abbey, and els where, as they best 
myght. 

“On the wynnynge of the fielde, such 
as abode hand-stroks were slayne incon- 
tinent ; Edward, called prince, was taken, 
fleinge to the towne wards, and slayne in 
the fielde. Ther was also slayne Thomas, 
called th’ Erle of Devonshire ; John of 
Somarset, called Marqwes Dorset ; Lord 
Wenloke ; with many othar in great 
nombar.” 


We give the passage containing the 
account of the king’s death: — 


“From the tyme of Tewkesbery fielde, 
where Edward, called prince, was slayne, 
thanne, and sonne aftar, wer taken and 
slayne, and at the kyngs wylle, all the 
noblemen that came from beyond the see 
with the sayde Edward, called prince, 
and othar also theyr parte-takers, as many 
as were of eny might or puisaunce. 
Qwene Margaret hirselfe taken, and 
browght to the kynge; and in every 
party of England, where any commotion 
was begonne for Kynge Henry’s party, 
anone they were rebuked, so that it ap- 
pered to every mann at eye the sayde 
partie was extincte and repressed for 
evar, without any mannar hope of 
agayne quikkening ; utterly despaired 
of any maner of hoope or releve. The 
certaintie of all whiche came to the 
knowledge of the sayd Henry, late 
called kyng, being in the Tower of Lon. 
don ; not havynge, afore that, knowledge 
of the saide matars, he toke it to so great 
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dispite, ire, and indingnation, that, of 
pure displeasure and melencoly, he dyed 
the xxiij day of the monithe of May.”’* 


These dark scenes can never be fully 
unfolded to posterity, most of the do- 
cuments relating to these unhappy 
times of civil broil having been lost or 
destroyed. All that can be adduced 
in proof of the murder of the king has 
been collected by Mr. Halliwell, in his 
introduction to one of the Society’s more 
recent publications, which will generally 
be deemed, we think, sufficient evidence 
of the fact. The whole period presents 
a parallel to that of the most savage of 
any nation; and the actors in the 
bloody drama experienced vicissitudes 
as remarkable as any which history has 
recorded. “ J’ay veu un duc” [the 
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his escape,are thus told by De a 
“ Jay veu un duc estre allé a pie 
sans chausses, apres le train dudit 
Duc [de Bourgongne] pour chassant sa 
vie de maison a maison, sans se nom- 
mer. C’estoit le plus prochain de la 
lignée de Lanclastre ; avoit epousé la 
seut du Roy Edoiiard. Apres fu 
conuu ; et eut une petite pension pour 
s’entretenir.” 

We now take up the third work on 
our list, which consists of two ——_ 
The Aliiterative Poem on the Deposi- 
tion of King Richard II. is preserved 
in a paper MS. in the public library of 
the University of Cambridge, and bears 
internal evidence of having been writ- 
ten after the time when the king fell 
into the hands of his enemies, and be- 
fore the intention of deposing him was 
publicly made known. 


Duke of Exeter, whose fortunes, after 


* The following are the conflicting statements of the different authorities, as 
collected by Mr. Brace, with regard to the death of the pious king :— 

The Croyland continuator says: ‘‘ Taceo, hoc temporum interstitio [i. e. during 
Edward's absence in Kent] inventum esse corpus Regis Henrici in Turri Londinensi 
exanime : Parcat Deus, et spatium penitentie ei donet, quicunque tam sucrilegas 
manus in Christum Domini ausus est immittere.” 

Fabyan gives the common report: “ Of the death of this prynce dyuerse tales 
were tolde ; but the most common fame wente, that he was stykked with a dagger by 
the handes of the Duke of Gloucester.” 

The chronicler in Leland asserts that ‘‘ The same night, beyng the 21. day of May, 
and Tuesday, at night, betwixt a xi. and xii. of the clok, was King Henry, being pri- 
soner yn the Toure, put to deth: the Duke of Glocestre and dyverse other beyng 
there that night.” 

Polydore Vergil says: “ Henricus Sextus, paulo ante regno dejectus, in Turri 
morte affectus est ; hunc, ut fama constans est, Ricardus Glocestrie dux gladio per- 
cussit, quo ita Edouardus rex ejus frater omni hostili metu liberaretur.” 

De Comines places the death after the battle of Barnet, instead of that of 
Tewkesbury : “ Si je n’en ai oui mentir, incontinent aprés cette battaille le Duc de 
Glocestre tua de sa main, ou fit tuer en sa presence, en quelque lieu a part, ce bon 
homme le Roy Henry.” 

The accounts of the death of the Prince of Wales are not more unsatisfactory :— 

The Croyland continuator is perhaps studiously ambiguous: “ Politus est Rex 
Edwardus preclara victoria, interfectis de parte regine, tum in campo tum postea 
ultricibus quorundam manibus, ipso Principe Edwardo, unigenito Regis Henrici, 
victo Duce Somersetie, Comiteque Devoniz, ac aliis dominis omnibus et singulis 
memoratis.” 

Fabyan says: “In the which batayll she [Queen Margaret] was taken [Queen 
Margaret was not taken in the battle], and Sir Edwarde her sone, and so brought 
unto the kynge. But after the kinge hadde questyoned with the sayd Sir Edwarde, 
and he had answeryd unto hym contrarye his pleasure, he thenne strake hym with his 
gauntelet upon the face ; after whiche stroke so by him receyved, he was by the 
kynges seruantes incontynently slayne upon the iiij. day of the moneth of May.” 

The chronicler in Leland asserts that “‘ There [at Tewkesbury] was slayn Prince 
Edwarde, erying on the Duke of Clarence, his brother-in-law, for help.” 

Polydore Vergil is more detailed: “ Edouardus princeps adolescens prestantis- 
simus, aliquanto post ductus ad colloquium cum Edouardo, interrogatur ab eo, cur 
ejus regnum ingressus ausus esset id armis divexare? Cui presenti animo respondit 
se avitum regnum recuperantum venisse. Ad ea Edouardus nihil respondens, tantum 
manu adolescentem procul submovit, quem in vestigio qui circumstabant (circumsta- 
bant autem Georgius Clarentix, Ricardus Glocestria, duces, et Gulielmus Hastyngius), 
cradeliter trucidarunt, ejusque corpus cum reliquis interfectorum cadaveribus in prox- 
imo cenobio monachorum ordinis ivi Benedicti bumatur.” 

De Comines simply says : “ Le dit Roy Edouard en eut la victoire, et fut le Priuce 
des Galles tué sur le champ.” 
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** In its style it is an imitation,” says 
Mr. Wright, “‘ of the popular poem of 
Piers Plowman, of which it seems to have 
been intended as a continuation; and it 
possesses much of the energy and spirit 
which characterise so strongly that fa- 
mous satire. The scribe of this unique 
MS. seems to have been a partisan of the 
opposite party ; and in one instance, as I 
understand it, he has given vent to his 
indignation by writing in the margin, 
opposite 1. 24 to 26 of p. 15 af our edition, 
the following note: ‘ Propter ingratitu- 
dinem liber hic revocatur in servititem 
(sic) ut in stimulo compunctionis et in 
lege civili.’ The meaning of this note is 
not quite clear. I suppose servitutem to 
be a pun on the word liber. Unfortu- 
nately the copyist’s prejudices got so far 
the master of him, that he broke off his 
transcript abruptly in the middle of the 
amusing description of the famous parlia- 
ment which surrendered so readily to 
Richard the privileges of his country, 
leaving a few pages blank to continue 
the copying of it at a future period. By 
this means it has happened, unfortunately, 
that the poem has come down to us only 
in a mutilated form.” 


A single extract will suffice to shew 
the singular composition of the poem. 
The character of the worthy monarch 
is thus touched upon by his contem- 
porary :— 


** Now, Richard the redeles,* reweth on 
30u self, 

That lawelesse leddyn joure lyf and joure 
peple bothe ; 

Ffor thora the wyles and wronge and wast 
in 3oure tyme, 

Ye were lyghtlich y-lyste ffrom that jou 
leef thou3te, 

And ffrom joure willffull werkis, joure 
will was chaungid, 

And rafte was Zoure riott, and rest, ffor 
zoure daie} 

Weren wikkid thoru joure cursid coun- 
ceill, joure karis weren newed, 

And coveitise hath crasid joure croune 
flor evere. 

Of a-legeaunce now lerneth a lesson other 
tweyne 

Wherby it standith and stablithe moste, 

By dride, or by dyatis, or domes untrewe, 

Or by creaunce of coyne ffor castes of gile ; 

By pillynge of zoure peple joure prynces 
to plese, 

Or that zoure wylle were wrou}jte, thou; 
wisdom it nolde, 
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Or be tallage of joure townnes without 
ony werre, 

By rewthles routus that ryffied evere, 

By preysing of polaxis that no pete hadde, 

Or be dette ffor thi dees, deme as thu 
ffyndist, 

Or be ledinge of lawe with love well 
y-temprid.” 


With this short notice we pass on to 
the second poem, entitled De Con- 
cordia inter Ric. II, et Civitatem 
London, which we shall as briefly 
dismiss, in order to make room for a 
more particular consideration of the 
singular drama placed at the head of 
this paper, which is calculated to afford 
more general interest. 

The poem of Richard de Maidstone 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. Richard is said to have been 
born at Maidstone in Kent. He was 
afterwards, we are told, fellow of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford ; became a Car- 
melite at Aylesford ; and at a later pe- 
riod pursued his studies in the hostle 
of the Carmelites at Oxford, where he 
took the degree of doctor in theology. 
He was in great repute at court, and 
was famous for his theological writings ; 
but the poem now printed seems to 
have been the only production of his 
muse. Before we proceed to give an 
extract or two from this by no means 
classical poem, we give the subject of 
it from Stowe’s Annals :— 


“The king, therefore, as he came from 
Shine (Sheen), in Surrey, to London, 
with Queene Anne, his wile, on the 29th 
of August, the principall citizens, all in 
one livery, to the number of 400 horsemen, 
rode to meete them at Wandsworth, where 
in most lowly wise they submitted them- 
selves unto his grace, beseeching him of 
his speciall pardon in all such things as 
they before had offended him; and the 
recorder of the citie, in the name of the 
whole citizens, instantly required him 
that he would of his great bounty take 
such paine upon him as to ride through 
his chamber of London, to which request 
he graciously consented. So he held on 
his journey til he came to 8S. George’s 
Church in Southwarke, where they were 
received with procession of Robert Bray- 
broke, bishop of London, and all the 
clergie of the citie, who conveyed them 
through London ; the citizens of London, 
men, women, and children, in order meet- 


* Gross. — Redeles, counselless ; reweth, rue; leddyn, lead; thoru, through ; 
lyghilich, lightly ; y-lyste, listed, taken ; leef, dear ; rafte, taken away ; karis, cares ; 
newed, renewed ; coveitise, covetousness ; erasid, crushed ; a-legeaunce, allegiance ; 
tweyne, two; dyntis, dints, blows ; dames, judgments ; creaunce, credit ; nolde, would 
not ; werre, war; routus, routes ; pete, pity; dees, dice, 
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ing the king at London Bridge, where he 
was by them presented with two faire 
white steedes, trapped in cloth of golde, 
parted of red and white, hanged full of 
silver belles ; the which present he thank. 
fully received ; and after he held on his 
way through the citie toward West- 
minster. 

“And as they passed the citie, the 
streetes were hanged with cloth of golde, 
silver, and silke. The conduite in Chepe 
ran with red and white wine ; and by a 
childe, angel-like, he was presented with 
a very costly crowne of golde, and the 
queene with another. A table of the 
Trinitie in golde was given to the king, 
valued worth eight hundred pound, and 
another to the queene of St. Anne, be- 
cause her name was Anne ; with divers 
other gifts, as horses, ye plate of 
gold and silver, clothes of gold, silke, 
velvets, basons and ewers of golde, also 
golde in eee precious stones, and 
jewels, so rich, excellent, and beautifull, 
that the value and price might not well 
be esteemed ; and so the citizens reco. 
vered their ancient customes and liberties. 
And it was graunted to them that they 
might choose them a maior, as before 
time they had done.” 


The displeasure of the king against 
the Londoners arose from a refusal on 
their part to lend him a thousand 
pounds, and their having carried their 
opposition so far as to beat a Lombard 
who offered to lend it. The king im- 
prisoned the mayor and the chief men 
of the city, took away the charters, and 
gave the government of London to a 
knight appointed by himself. The king 
was pacified by means of the Duke of 
Gloucester. But he made them pay 
ten thousand pounds; for, as the 
chronicle observes, it was all a matter 
of money. 

We give, as a specimen of the poem, 
the supplication of the queen on behalf 
of the humiliated citizens :— 
“«Dulcis,’ ait, ‘ mi rex, mihi vir, mihi vis, 

mihi vita, 

Dulcis amor, sine quo vivere fit mihi 

mors, 
Regibus in cunctis similem quis possidet 
urbem, 
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Que velut hee hodie magnificaret 
eum ? 
Quis cultus! quis honor! qui sumptus! 
munera quanta 
Sunt impense modo, rex venerande, 
tibi! 
Nos quoque mortales, et ut hii velut 
umbra caduci, 

Simus in hiis mortis absit ut im- 

memores. 
Quo majorem sumit honorem quisquis, 
eo plus 

Est humilis et erit, si sapiens fuerit. 
Hinc, mi rex, mi dulcis amor, memor esse 

velitis, 

Supplico prostrata, quid modo conti- 

gerit. 
Tempora post Bruti regumque peracta 
priorum, 

Quamvis et Arthurus annumeretur eis, 
Non fuerat cuiquam regi datus hic mo- 

rituro 

Tantus honor quantum contulit ista 

dies. 

Major enim si facta foret reverentia regi, 
‘Tangeret injuria publica forte Deum. 
Hinc super hos cives, super urbem sic 

reverentem 

Tam vos quam vestros, intime con- 

doleo ; 
Et rogo constanter per eum quem fertis 
amorem 

Ad me, condignum si quid amore gero, 
Parcere dignemini plebibus, qui tanta 

dedere 

Munera tam prompte nobis ad obsequia, 
Et placeat veteri nunc urbem reddere 

juri, 

Ac libertates restituisse suas.” 

It need not be added, that the king 
grants the fair petitioner's request. The 
city is restored to favour, and the wind- 
up of this exalted subject is in perfect 
keeping with the rest of the poem. 

** Gaudet ad hee turba, prostrata ruit, 
jacet humo, 

Acclamat laudes vocibus altisonis. 

‘ Vivat rex, vivat semper! vivat! bene 
vivat ! 

Longa sit in regno sospite vita suo! 
Sint sibi felices anni, mensesque, diesque, 
Floreat et victis hostibus ipse suis !’ 
Dumque strepunt abeunt, redeunt, re- 

gem benedicunt ; 


Exitus est operi terminus iste rei.” * 


* How closely the poem corresponds with the chronicle in its details of this 
transaction, will be seen by the heads of the various divisions into which it is formed, 
which are these :—Hic preparat se Civitas in occursum Regis— Hic occurrunt cives 
Regi—Hic reddit se Civitas domino Regi—Hic veniunt cives ad Reginam—Hic 
tendit Rex cum tota cohorte versus urhem—De pluvia que tunc accidit—De venia 
data exuli in Southwerk—Hic fuit Regina coronata—Hic presentat Civitas Regi 
duos dextrarios per Custodem—Hic presentant Regine palefridum—Hic progreditur 
Rex cum tota cohorte versus Chepe—Quomodo aqueductus det vinum, et de ornatu 
ejus— De turri mirabili in medio Chepe—Hlic offert Custos coronas Regi et Regine 
—De ornatu secundi aqueductus ad portam Payli—Hic intrayit Rex monasterium 
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We have reserved for our concluding 
notice the second of the Society’s pub- 
lications, which may be reckoned 
among the curiosities of literature. 
The play of Kynge Johan merits atten- 
tion, as affording many of the elements 
of historical plays such as they were 
acted on our public theatres forty or 
fifty years afterwards, as well as some 
of the ordinary materials of the old mo- 
ralities, which were gradually exploded 
by the introduction of real or imaginary 
characters on the scene, and as forming 
an intermediate place between these 
and historical plays, and also as being 
the only known existing specimen of 
that species of composition of so early 
a date. Mr. Collier attributes the 
work, though the name nowhere occurs, 
to John Bale, bishop of Ossory ; not 
only from the latter half, including the 
corrections of the first, agreeing with 
existing autographs,—the copy of the 
Summarium, &c. in the British Mu- 
seum, which belonged to Bale, having 
many notes in the same hand-writing 
as the MS. of King John,—but also 
from the fact, that in the bishop’s 
Scriptorum illustrium Muajoris Brytan- 
nia, &c. (Summarium, p. 702), he enu- 
merates De Joanne Anglorum Rege as 
one of his twenty-two dramatic works 
in idiomate materno ; the work being 
also divided into two parts, or plays, 
and in this respect according with the 
description given by Bale, in the work 
above cited, ofhis De Joanne Anglorum 
Rege. 

This work has only recently been re- 
covered from among some old papers, 
probably belonging to the corporation 
of Ipswich, and its existence was not 
known when Mr. Collier published his 
History of English Dramatic Poetry. 
From private hands it was transferred 
to the matchless dramatic collection of 
the Duke of Devonshire, who permitted 
it to be printed. 

The date when Kynge Johan was 
originally written cannot be clearly as- 
certained,— probably before Bale was 
made an Irish prelate by Edward VI., 
in 1552. From the conclusion it 
would appear that Elizabeth was on 
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the throne; but both the epilogue (if 
we may so call it) and some other 
passages, Mr. Collier apprehends, were 
subsequent additions. 

The design of the two plays of 
Kynge Johan was to promote and con- 
firm the Reformation, of which, after 
his conversion, Bale was one of the 
most strenuous and unscrupulous 
supporters. This design he executed 
in a manner until then, says Mr. Col- 
lier, in his preface, the substance of 
which we are endeavouring to give, 
unknown. He took of the leading and 
popular events of the reign of King 
John, his disputes with the pope, the 
suffering of his kingdom under the in- 
terdict, his subsequent submission to 
Rome, and his imputed death by poi- 
son from the hands of a monk of Swin- 
stead Abbey, and applied them to the 
circumstances of the country in the 
latter part of the reign of Henry VIIT. 
On page 43, that monarch is spoken of 
as dead :— 


“ Tyll that duke Josue, whych was our 
late Kynge Henrye, 

Clerely brought us into the lande of 
mylke and honye.” 


This early application of historical 
events of itself is a singular circum- 
stance; but it is the more remarkable 
when we recollect, that we have no 
drama in our language of that date, 
in which personages connected with, 
and engaged in, our public affairs are 
introduced. In Kynge Johan, we have 
not only the monarch himself, but 
Pope Innocent, Cardinal Pandulphus, 
Stephen Langton, Simon of Swynsett 
(or Swinstead), and a monk called 
Raymondus ; besides abstract imper- 
sonations, such as England, who is 
stated to be a widow; Imperial Ma- 
jesty, who is supposed to take the 
reins of government after the reign of 
King John; Nobility, Clergy, Civil 
Order, Treason, Verity, and Sedition, 
who may be regarded as the Vice or 
Jester of the piece. 

In another important respect, Bale 
set an example in this interesting de- 
partment of our literature. He neither 


Sancti Pauli, equis relictis—De deserto et Johanne Baptista ad Barram Templi—Hic 
datur Regi et Regine due tabule pretiose cum ymaginibus—De verbis Custodis ad 
Regem in dando tabulas—Hic tetigit Rex tabulas aureas sibi datas—Hic dantur 
tabule domine Regine, ejusdem figure— Hic progreditur Rex versus Westmonas- 
terium, et cives sequuntur—Quomodo Regina corruit ante Regem pro civibus—Sup- 
plicatio Regine pro eisdem civibus—Responsio domini Regis ad Reginam—Hic 
alloquitur Rex cives, et reddit libertates — Congratulatio civyium pro restitutione 


libertatum, et recessus eorum, 
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observed the unity of time nor place. 
Thus “seven years” are supposed to 
occur between the “ interdiction” of 
the kingdom in a former part of the 
play and the removal of the curse; 
and from a passage in another place 
we may infer that the character is sup- 
posed to be speaking after King John 
had been some time dead, and had 
been followed on the throne by subse- 
quent princes. Again a line occurs 
which shews that the scene in which it 
is inserted represents the persons 
speaking out of England (where the 
scene of the main body of the piece is 
laid), while the pope is brought in per- 
son on the stage. In another place, it 
is asserted that the dauphin Louis was 
about to invade the kingdom, 


——* with his menne, and ordinaunce, 
With wyldefyer, gunpouder, and suche 
lyke myrye trickes ;” 


thus somewhat anticipating, like his 
great successor, the application to the 
purposes of war of the worthy Corde- 
lier friar’s * invention of the “ villanous 
saltpetre.” 

King John, at the opening of the 
play, declares himself to be,— 


“ By the wyll of God and his hygh ordy- 
naunce 

In Yerlond and Walys, in Angoye and 
Normandye, 

In Ynglond also I have had the govern- 
aunce.” 


It is evident that an endeavour was 
made to give distinguishing and ap- 
propriate characteristics to some of the 
personages in the play: thus the ab- 
stract representative of the Romish 
clergy (says Mr. Collier) was probably 
artificially stuffed, to give him a con- 
sistent degree of rotundity. When 
Clergy tells King John,— 


* Yowr grace is fare gonne: God send 
yow a better mynde,” 


the King replies,— 


‘* Hold yowr peace, I say; ye are a lytyll 
to fatte ; 

In a whyle, I hope, ye shall be lener 
sumwhatte.” 
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Again, the spectacles worn by Dis- 
simulation are mentioned: Sedition 
observes,— 


‘* By the mas, methynke they are syng- 
yng of placebo ; 


and Dissimulation answers,— 


** Peace, for with my spectables vadam 
et videbo.” 


We shall now take an extract or two 
from this prototype of Shakspeare. 
England states her grievances in the 
following colloquy :— 


“* Ynglond, vidua. 
Than I trust yowr grace wyll waye a 
oore wedowe’s cause, 
Ungodly usyd as ye shall know in short 
clause. 
King John. Yea, that I wyii swere, 
yf yt be trew and just. 
Ynglond, Lyke as yt beryth trewth so 
lett yt be dyscust, 
K. J. Than, gentyll wydowe, tell me 
what the mater ys. 
Y. Alas, yowr clargy hath done very 
sore amys 
In mysusyng me ageynst all ryght and 
justyce, 
And for my more greffe therto they other 
intyce. 
K, J. Whom do they intyce for to do 
the —— ? 
Y. Soch as hath enterd by false hy- 
pocrysyP, 
Moch worse frutes havyng than hathe 
the thornes unpleasant ; 
For they are the trees that God dyd 
never plant, 
And, as Christ dothe saye, blynd leaders 
of the blynd. 
K, J. Tell me whom thou menyst, to 
satisfy my mynd. 
Y. Suche lubbers as hath dysgysed 
heads in their hoodes, 
Whych in ydelnes do lyve by other 
mennes goodes, 
Monkes, Chanons, and Nones in dyvers 
coloure and shappe, 
Bothe whyght, blacke, and pyed, God 
send ther increase yll happe. 
K. J. Lete me know thy name or I 
go ferther with the. 
Y. Ynglond, syr; Ynglond my name 
is: ye may trust me. 
K. J, I mervell ryght sore how thow 
commyst chaungyd thus,” 


* Sir Francis Palgrave, in his Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages—the 


Merchant and the Friar, asserts that Roger Bacon had “ attained the knowledge of the 
process of granulation, by which alone the commixture of ingredients obtained its 


mischievous perfection.” But it seems extremely improbable, as is remarked by a 
writer in the Foreign Quarterly Review, “ that this process, which is not even 
essential to the manufacture of perfect gunpowder, should have been thought of 
before the invention of fire-arms ; for the more convenient use of which only granu- 
Jation was necessary. For all purposes to which Bacon could haye applied it, it 
would have been more effective in fine dust than in grains.” 
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We give an exhibition of the worthy 
bishop’s polemical powers :— 


“ Clargy (Romish). Yow wold have 
no churche I wene, by thes sacred 
bones. 

K, J. Yes, I wold have a churche, not 
of dysgysyd shavelynges 

But of faythfull hartes and charytable 
doynges ; 
For whan Christes Chyrch was in her 
hyeste glory 
She knew neyther thes sectes nor their 
ipocrysy. 

C. Yes, ] wyll prove yt by David sub- 
stancyally. 

Astitit Regina a dextris tuis in vestitu 

Deaurato, circumdata varietate. 

A quene, sayth Davyd, on thy ryght 
hand, Lord, I se, 

Apparrellyd with golde and compassyd 
with dyversyte. 

K. J. What ys yowr meanyng by that 
same scripture, tell me? 

C. This quene is the Chyrch, which 
thorow all Cristen regions 

Ys beawtyfully dectyd with many holy 
relygyons, 

Munks, chanons, and fryers, most excel- 
lent dyvynis, 

As Grandy Montensers and other Bene- 


dictyns, 

Primostratensers, Bernards, and Gyl- 
bertynys, 

Jacobytes, &c. &c. . 5 


How varied and manifold are the 
thoughts and feelings which fill the 
mind when, after a long absence, we 
revisit the scenes of our early youth! 
Objects, whose very existence we had 
forgotten, address themselves to us 
with a familiarity almost startling, 
summoning into life a chequered array 
of associations, some sad, some pleas- 
ing, as they chance to recall a sorrow, 
or re-create a joy; while the whole is 
shaded with that softening melancholy 
attendant on the contemplation of the 
past, which is felt, like Carryl’s music, 
to be ever “ pleasant, though mournful, 
to the soul.” The haunts of boyhood 
are now before me, and its bright re- 
membrances crowd thick upon me; 
but, alas ! how is its joyous spirit sub- 
dued to a graver tone, when the faces 
of many, still familiar though long since 
departed, rise around me! How is the 
brilliant tissue of its memories per- 
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Syvyll Order. Methynkyth yowr fyrst 
text stondith nothyng with yowr 
reson, 
For in Davydes tyme wer no such sects 
of relygyon. 
K. J. Davyd meanyth virtuys by the 
same diversyte, 
As in the sayd psalme yt is evydent to se, 
And not munkysh sects; but it is ever 
yowr cast 
For yowr advauncement the Scripturs to 
wrast. 
C. Of owr holy father in this I take 
my grownd, 
Which hathe awtoryte the Scripturs to 
expond. 
K.J, Nay, he presumyth the Scripturs 
to confownd, 
Nowther thow nor the pope shall do pore 
Englond wronge, 
I beyng governor and kyng her peple 
amonge : 
Whyle yow for lucre sett forth yowr 
popysh lawys 
Yowr selvys to advaunce, ye wold make 
us pycke strawes. 
Nay, ipocryts, nay, we wyll not be 
scornyd soo 
Of a sort of knavys, we shall loke yow 
otherwyse too,” 


We have exceeded our limits, and 
must take leave of the Society for the 
present. We shall notice the subsequent 
publications at the first opportunity. 








vaded with many a line of sadness, 
when I follow the fortunes of some who 
were then my fellows, and note, for a 
time, the various instances of virtue 
militant, vice triumphant, generous 
aspirations quenched, bright careers 
darkened, innocence the prey of guilt, 
generosity the victim of baseness, 
which, even within that narrow scope, 
are presented to my saddening mind. 
Mysterious, truly, are the ways of Pro- 
vidence with man, but yet to the sceptic 
and the sciolist alone is their vindica- 
tion wanting ; and, blessed be Heaven! 
I hold a creed which can harmonise 
dispensations which were else irrecon- 
cilable, and even extract the sting from 
my recollection of the eartlily lot of one 
whose gentle image now rose before 
me, as, looking on the haunted scenery 
around, it seemed to my present mood 
shorn of half its gladness since she was 
gone whose story, to those who knew it, 
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was linked for ever with its fairest fea- 
tures. But, Edith Ludlow, though thy 
tale be mournful, yet is thy memory 
sweet! Still do love to dwell thereon 
—to think of what in thyself thou wast, 
and more of what thou art, even a spi- 
rit of light in that other world to which 
thy thoughts so often wandered—a 
dweller in that happy land “ where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest ;” and it is this grate- 
ful assurance only which can enable 
me calmly to contemplate the chances 
and changes incident to thy mortality, 
but from the further reach of which 
thou hast happily long since soared. 

Edith Ludlow, a brief record of 
whose story we would try to trace, 
while yet in the tender years of child- 
hood, was, within a short interval, de- 
prived of both her parents. An only 
child, she had been the object of their 
undivided fondness and attention ; and 
their loss, young though she was, left 
an impression on her soft and medita- 
tive mind which time could never sub- 
sequently efface. Her father, a cadet 
of an ancient family, and an officer of 
great and distinguished merit, fell in 
the service of his country abroad, in 
the very springtime of life and hope ; 
and his young widow, with a constitu- 
tion sinking under the severe privation, 
gladly acquiesced in the earnest re- 
quest of Mrs. Mallow, an_ elderly 
maiden relative, and for the brief re- 
sidue of her days found a sweet resting- 
place in Elmvale, as the beautiful and 
retired residence of her kind-hearted 
friend was called. 

Naturally of a soft and pensive turn 
of mind, which the latter conversations 
of her mother, tinged as they were with 
sadness, had served to confirm, Edith 
was thoughtful and retiring at an age 
when others are prone to joyousness 
and glee; and as her seclusion pre- 
sented no obstruction to thwart her 
gentle inclinations, the days of early 
youth flowed swiftly and smoothly by, 
each, as it passed, linked with some 
act fitted to yield pleasure to the remi- 
niscent mind. Acquainted with few 
of her own rank, her own resources 
yielded her happiness ; and she heaved 
not a sigh for translation to that gay 
and busy world of which she had heard 
and read, but which, in her estimation, 
offered no adequate return for the sa- 
crifice of the pure and tranquil joys 
which flowed from the very associations 
of Elmvale, hallowed to her as the last 
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home of her departed parent, and loved 
dearly for its own sake —for its beauty, 
its peacefulness, and fitness to her re- 
fined and contemplative cast of thought. 
By the peasantry she was looked up to, 
and almost venerated, as a being of a 
superior order. Wherever, indeed, she 
turned, smiles greeted the appearance, 
and heart-born blessings were invoked 
upon the beautiful head, of Edith Lud- 
low, the “ Lily of Elmvale,” as she was 
fondly and appositely called :— 


** Silent and chaste she steals along, 

Far from the world’s gay, busy throng ; 
With gentle, yet prevailing force, 

Intent upon her destined course ; 
Graceful and useful all she does ; 
Blessing and bless’d where’er she goes.” 


Such was this gentle girl at the age of 
eighteen, with a heart fraught with ten- 
der sensibilities, a mind highly culti- 
vated, manners simple yet elegant, 
natural yet refined, a form exquisitely 
graceful, and a countenance the very 
index of her soul, varying with its 
emotions, expressive of its beauty, yet 
withal possessing that calm elevation 
which was its characteristic. 

It was about this time that a Mr. 
Burton, the widower of a sister of 
Mrs. Mallow, came, with his son, an 
only child, to reside in the neighbour- 
hood on a property lately bequeathed 
him. This worthy gentleman was a 
genuine specimen of a race of squires, 
now fortunately almost extinct, who 
placed and sought for happiness in 
hunting, drinking, fighting, and their 
appendages—honour, in promptly in- 
sulting any man who had the imperti- 
nence to disagree with them —and 
character, in calling out, and shooting 
without fail, him who, Golconda to a 
groat, had been likewise the recipient 
of the originating grievance. Such 
habits of thought and conduct pos- 
sessed, as may be supposed, but scanty 
attraction for the peaceful tastes of 
Mrs. Mallow, who consequently pe- 
rused with feelings of regret the epistle 
which announced her kinsman’s inten- 
tion of spending a few days at Elmvale, 
on his way to his own residence. 
** His son, too!” mused she, with a 
glance, half anxious, half thoughtful, 
towards Edith; “ ay, Edward was a 
fine, a very fine boy, when his poor 
mother was alive ; but I much fear me 
that, what with bad example and bad 
education, he is far from what he might 
have been; and who but the purest 
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and the best will be a fitting companion 
for you, my beautiful child ?” 

But, notwithstanding her natural re- 
pugnance to the arrangement, Mr. Bur- 
ton and his son were, on their arrival, 
greeted with a cordial welcome, genuine 
hospitality banishing for the time all 
her forebodings and misgivings as to 
the consequences of their location in 
her vicinity. ‘The kindness of her 
manner was indeed quite inoperative, 
one way or other, upon the worthy 
father’s feelings of ease and comfort, 
it being to him a consideration of utter 
unimportance what the spirit of his 
welcome might be, provided the sub- 
stance thereof was satisfactory. His 
son, Edward Burton, was in many re- 
spects his parent’s contrast. Of strik- 
ing, if not strictly handsome, features, 
his countenance evinced both intellect 
and energy ; while his form, tall and 
symmetrically proportioned, supplied 
an admirable specimen of manly beauty. 
Education, however, had done little to 
improve his natural gifts, but rather, 
by their perversion, had rendered them 
an evil instead of a blessing ; and thus 
his mind, as a soil rife with fertility, in 
the absence of culture, had thrown up 
a tangled exuberance of good and bad, 
noxious and salubrious. His good 
qualities, transgressing their legitimate 
limits, had deviated into faults: gene- 
rosity had grown into extravagance, 
emulation into intolerance of competi- 
tion, courage into temerity, self-respect 
into arrogance; and his passions in 
general, spurning the regency of judg- 
ment, exercised an immediate and un- 
divided sway over his actions. The 
result of the neglect or maltreatment of 
such a temper as his was that, at the 
age of twenty-three—the period of 
which we now write—he was proud, 
impetuous, self-willed, and intractable. 
In whatever pursuits of pleasure he 
proposed to himself, he moved unde- 
viatingly right on to the end aimed at, 
reckless of consequences, fiercely hos- 
tile to those who crossed his path, 
prompt, and uncalculating as to the 
means employed for retaliation. 

On Edith’s entering the room, he al- 
most started with pleasurable surprise. 
Never before, he thought, had he seen 
a being half so beautiful. Her dress, 
plain and graceful, simple and elegant, 
consisted well with her slight and per- 
fectly proportioned figure, and detract- 
ed nothing from the charm of her coun- 
tenance, which was of that delicately 
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pure and pensive cast, to look on which 
is pleasant as to listen to some of the 
simple, touching melodies of the olden 
time, whose subduing influence the 


_ heart is quick to acknowledge, when 


many a highly wrought and brilliant 
piece is impotent to enlist its sym- 
pathies. 

Unknown to herself, a brief inter- 
course sufficed to establish her domi- 
nion over young Burton’s destiny ; 
while the fervour of passion, superven- 
ing on his confident and sanguine tem- 
per, too easily led him to acquiesce in 
the assurance of awakening a recipro- 
cal affection. But a little further com- 
panionship served to modify his ex- 
pectance by occasional distrust, and 
taught him the expediency, or rather 
the necessity, of forbearance in the 
disclosure of his feelings. He saw her 
to be one who stood, as it were, alone 
in sentiment, thought, and disposition. 
Her childhood shaded with sorrow, her 
youth as yet passed in solitude, her 
education congenial with her state,— 
all had served to sublime a mind na- 
turally of the finest organisation ; and 
the ordinary arts of conquest would not 
reach its elevation. 

This he had sufficient discernment 
to discover ; but self-love impelled him 
to the trial, though self-knowledge not 
rarely told him that he possessed not 
the qualities which could win her af- 
fections, or render her happy even if 
obtained —that he was irremediably 
unworthy of her; and, at such mo- 
ments, deeply and bitterly did he la- 
ment the mispent time and talents 
which had left him but the wreck of 
what he might have been. But, in 
the event, the force of passion ever 
quelled the rising of candid and ge- 
nerous feeling; and, under its habitual 
predominance, he soon learned to si- 
lence the reprehensions of reason and 
conscience, and determine, if possible, 
at every risk and in every mode, to win 
and wear so fair a prize. This settled, 
he turned to the brighter aspect of 
affairs, and dwelt with delight upon 
the facilities which his relationship to 
Mrs. Mallow afforded, and upon, as 
he supposed, the intact state of Edith’s 
affections, which her recluse and se- 
questered life seemed to him to certify. 
He knew not that a love lay deep and 
living in the heart of Edith Ludlow, 
which none could dislodge, few trans- 
fer—a love for the Beautiful, the Ab- 
stract, the Ideal, which would remain 
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true to the indefinite conception, till 
one who embodied the creation of her 
mind should appear to receive the rich 
treasure, augmented in the very con- 
veyance, intenser from the fixedness of 
its object, fuller from the awakening of 
feelings slumbering till then, tenderer 
even from the perishable nature of the 
being on whom it would be lavished. 
He was not the one to lure this love 
from its deep recess ; for, generous and 
fine though some of his traits of cha- 
racter were, he yet fell far beneath that 
tone of thought and feeling to which 
alone her heart could correspond ; and 
however largely he might share in that 
kindness which flowed for all, he was 
never to possess the charm which could 
stir the well-spring of those higher and 
holier affections that, in their purest 
state, woman only feels, and only feels 
for one. 

It was closely verging upon spring 
when he and his father quitted Elm- 
vale; but before its light, green garni- 
ture had been deepened by summer's 
glow, he, under circumstances of such 
slight authority, was regarded by many 
as the accepted suitor of Edith Ludlow, 
and whispers of wonder went round 
that she should listen to the addresses 
of so wild and hot a youth. The ru- 
mour reached not her who was its sub- 
ject, in her simple and incurious soli- 
tude ; and, accordingly, no change in 
her usual mode of life was perceptible, 
except that she now more rarely en- 
joyed the lonely rambles in which she 
delighted. Burton often contrived to be 
her companion, furnished with some 
pretext that threw a guise over his real 
motive, which, as yet, dubious of the 
result, he had not ventured to reveal ; 
although he sedulously favoured the 
story of his success, partly because it 
flattered his pride, and partly because 
he hoped that, in the failure of fairer 
means, it might serve in some measure 
to enlist Edith’s sense of justice on his 
side. 

Thus, for a time, the days sped 
fleetly by, leaving no change in their 
relationship ; but so uncertain a condi- 
tion of things could not endure where 
one so impetuous was concerned ; and 
before many weeks were elapsed, a 
sudden change was destined to pass 
upon the “ spirit of his dream.” On 
an evening late in June, one of those 
few which, in this country, support the 
character of summer, Edith had been 
induced by its exceeding loveliness to 
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stroll out in the twilight ; and, charmed 
by the witching influence of the hour, 
had unconsciously strayed down to the 
adjacent lake, already silvered by the 
light of the rising moon. Here she 
paused, to give free indulgence to the 
inspirations of the still and silent scene. 
Not a sound disturbed the perfect 
guietude, or checked the lapse of 
sweet thoughts through her mind. The 
very wavelets stole gently to the shore, 
as if fearful of waking the moonbeams 
that slept upon their bosom ; and the 
low, oblivious music of their flow but 
breathed repose, giving depth to the 
silence, and Julling into mystic dreams 
her spirit, which, soon lost to things 
sublunary, soared rapidly and far away 
on the wings of its own high thoughts. 
The familiar voice of Edward Burton, 
who, unperceived, had approached 
within a few paces, recalled her from 
her airy revery. 

“Is Miss Ludlow,” inquired he, 
‘so unapprehensive of danger from 
the falling dew, as to remain without 
fear in the open air at so late an hour ? 
Her enthusiasm for the beautiful should 
not induce her thus to expose her health. 
But, indeed,” added he, not awaiting 
her reply, and anxious to detain her, 
“ I myself exemplify the force of the 
temptation, since, even with a sense of 
excellence so much feebler, I have been 
led to linger long upon the lake, though 
urgently required elsewhere ; and, be- 
lieve me, as I passed by Abbey Island, 
it was fine beyond expression to behold, 
through the branching trees the moon, 
a silver globe, rise behind its dark, 
ivied ruins.” 

« Tt must, indeed, have been a rare 
and lovely sight,” returned Edith, * re- 
garded from such a point, and with the 
accessaries of gentle airs and unruffled 
water. Truly, Mr. Burton,” continued 
she, smiling, * I feel almost inclined 
to envy you the attainment of that 
which | have never enjoyed, except in 
prospective, or, I should add, in ima- 
gination.” 

«I do not then see,” rejoined her 
companion, after a short pause, during 
which a sudden thought seemed to 
strike him, “ I do not see any reason 
why, in that case, you should not con- 
vert fancy into reality, the pleasures of 
hope into those of memory. My hum- 
ble services,” proceeded he, urgently, 
“ are at your command, My boat is 
hard by; and a few minutes will suf- 
fice to place you in a scene which your 
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exquisite taste, I predict, will pronounce 
incapable of being rivalled by mere 
conception.” 

To the innocent and unreflecting ar- 
dour of Edith’s admiration the allure- 
ment was resistless; and in another 
minute the boat, with its fair freight, 
impelled by Burton’s powerful arm, 
shot swiftly over the water. Neither 
spoke. Edith gazed on her novel and 
enchanting circumstance with a silence 
which enabled her more fully to enjoy 
its excellence ; and her companion was 
gratefully employed in endeavouring to 
assuage the tumultuous emotions which 
swelled his bosom under the conscious- 
ness of his situation. He was now with 
her he so passionately loved, alone — 
far from the cognisance of any —him- 
self the sole arbiter of her movements ; 
and a strange delight thrilled through 
his heart at the reflection. Should he 
hesitate, he asked, to avail himself of 
advantages such as these, which jus- 
tified his most sanguine hopes? The 
softening influence of the scene, its 
beauty, its romance, might affect her 
in his behalf; and though she was un- 
prepared for an avowal of his love, yet 
even this circumstance, he persuaded 
himself, might prove favourable, and 
taken, as she would be, by surprise, 
unexpectedness, and impetuosity, might 
haply prevent, or overpower, opposition. 
Thus busied, he spoke not; but the 
energy of his feelings otherwise deve- 
loped itself, imparting a violence to 
his exertions which soon sent the boat 
upon the sandy beach with a shock 
that summoned both from their ab- 
stractions. 

And now they had reached the 
ruined chapel, and stood at one end 
of the roofless aisle, surveying its lonely 
beauty. The pale moonlight, stream- 
ing through the high oriel window, but 
broken as it passed by its rich ivy 
tracery, lay clearand still upon the cold, 
grey tombstones, save when the night- 
wind stirred the clustering foliage, and 
then the varying light and shade flick- 
ered to and fro, with strange and wild 
effect, upon their rudely figured sur- 
faces. Edith's feelings lay too deep 
for communication : the solemn vastness 
of the nightly hour, the hallowed asso- 
ciations of the place, the mute yet 
eloquent memorials of the past around 
her, threw a religious awe over her 
young spirit; and she seemed to hush 
her very breathings lest they should 
disturb the sacred calm. After a long- 
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drawn and delicious pause, uncon- 
sciously, as to herself, she murmured, 
“* Oh, how this holy scene raises and 
serenes one’s thoughts! Can it be that 
a world’ of pain and sorrow, of passion 
and of tumult, coexists with this?” 
The mournful hoot of the bird of night, 
as, disturbed by this unwonted intru- 
sion, it slowly winnowed its way over- 
head, was her only response, and, 
startling her, recalled the forgotten 
circumstance of another's presence. 
Burton gazed with devotion on the 
beautiful manifestation of enthusiasm 
before him ; and, unable longer to re- 
strain the tide of pent-up passion, he 
seized on the opportunity for contrast 
of his condition with the quietude 
around, and with quivering voice and 
hurried and breathless words he told 
his love —words in themselves, indeed, 
but faint and broken symbols of his 
feelings, the concomitants rather than 
the medium of communion; for lan- 
guage is but a sluggish vehicle for the 
burning thoughts of a mind so highly 
wrought as his. At such crises it is 
gifted with the power of conveying in- 
dependently of verbal aid : conception 
and communication are simultaneous ; 
and it is understood by an immediate 
apprehension. Fixed to the ground, 
pale and motionless as a marble statue, 
Edith stood paralysed at first with utter 
surprise ; but as light broke in upon 
her mind, her cheek’s hue came and 
went with its pulsations, as she was 
alternately moved by his earnestness 
or frightened by his vehemence. When 
at length he paused, exhausted,— with 
a flushed brow, yet not in vain endea- 
vouring to command a steady voice, 
she answered in a tone which, despite 
her efforts, was one more of depreca- 
tion than reproof—that he acted an 
unlooked-for and injurious part — that 
there was naught to render his lan- 
guage becoming in him to speak or in 
her to hear ; and entreated him not to 
take ungenerous advantage of her si- 
tuation, but, remembering what was 
due to himself as to her, permit her to 
return at once to Elmvale. 

“ Bear with me, bear with me, Edith 
Ludlow, I beseech you! True, I act 
rashly, wildly, madly, if you will, as a 
man under impending fate ; but I am 
not forgetful either of myself or you, 
for I respect myself the more for fixing 
my love on a being so exalted; and [ 
give you what is your due, when I yield 
you the deep devotion of a soul that 
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never worshipped aught so ardently 
before. Regard not harshly, then, my 
presumption and abruptnuess: they are 
the offspring of a mind moved to dis- 
traction by its situation. I tréad the 
very bounding line of light and‘ dark- 
ness—my fate is in your hands—a 
word from you can cast me into the 
outer darkness of despair—a word 
from you can transport me to life and 
light. Exercise your power, then, with 
mercy. I have given you my all. Oh, 
let heart be given in return for heart !” 

“ Cease, cease!—this is too, too 
much !—I cannot bear it! I will,” 
cried the distressed and agitated girl, 
“* J will respect you as the nephew of 
my benefactress—I will regard you as 
a dear friend —I will look on you as 
a brother, if you permit me—but in 
any other relation—oh! no, no—it 
cannot, cannot be !” 

Burton gazed intenseiy on her as she 
spoke. Her eyes, he saw, were be- 
dewed with grief, and her features qui- 
vering with emotion; but in neither 
could he discern a sign of acquiescence. 
“Is there no hope!” he faltered out 
in a hollow tone. A verbal answer was 
needless ; her pallid and partially 
averted countenance told, too plainly 
to admit of doubt, that for him there 
now was none. 

# * + . + 

Who can solve the mystery of the 
human soul? Who can descend to its 
depths, and note the sources of the 
far-down currents, whose ebb or flow 
can in a moment change the aspect of 
its surface, convert the tempestuous 
into the serene, the calm into the 
tumultuous, fierce hostility into placid 
friendship, fond love into deadly hatred ? 
Truly, there is therein a deep-laid la- 
boratory of thoughts and feelings, which 
rise, ever and anon, as if to deride the 
vain toils of the metaphysician, “ to 
hunt them to their elemental forms,” 
and exhibit to mockery the subtlest 
manipulations of the mental analyst. 

A revulsion, sudden and fearful, now 
shook that of Burton, as he read the 
final reply to the last interrogatory of 
despair: his feelings were, on the in- 
stant, revolutionised, and unbridled 
passion claimed and obtained the su- 
premacy. A dark thought sprung up 
in his turbid brain; and, his extremity 
acknowledging it, he rose hastily from 
the knee on which he had fallen, and 
stood with clenched hand and flaming 
eye before the affrighted Edith. 
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“Girl!” cried he, vehemently, “ you 
have deceived—you have played me 
false! With insidious smiles you have 
lured me to my ruin; and now, when 
within your toils, you mock me with 
your pity! Friend, brother, forsooth ! 
Out upon the words!—I hate them. 
But, by Heaven !” continued he, and 
his voice sunk to the deep undertone 
of desperate determination, “ Edward 
Burton shall not thus be made a stock 
for your derision! No! Mark me, 
woman, and mark me well! I am now 
a reckless and a desperate man ; I care 
not for my life—it is a burden to me. 
Swear, then—ay, swear to yield you 
to my wishes —swear to link your fate 
with mine for life—or, by that hell 
which burns within this breast, yon 
deep waters shall not flow for us in 
vain, but shall afford us at least a com- 
mon lot in F 

Ere he could complete the impious 
engagement, Edith had raised her hand 
and placed it on his lips: “ Edward 
Burton,” said she, earnestly, but in a 
voice subduing from its gentleness at 
so perilous a juncture, “ listen to me, 
if only for a moment, before you pledge 
your faith to the fulfilment of so mean 
a menace. I am not going to speak in 
the language of anger and reproach — 
to say that you have for ever stained 
your character, and proved yourself an 
alien to that nobleness of thought in 
which I have seen you, more than once, 
indulge. No, I will not judge so hardly 
of you; for well I know that, when this 
moment of weakness shall have passed, 
and your mind shall be itself again, its 
upbraidings will wound you deeply 
enough, without the reproaches of an- 
other to barb their keenness. But I 
would urge you to a reflection which 
well may quell your violence, and 
cause you to take the tone of the sup- 
pliant for that of the oppressor,—I 
would bid you pause for an instant, 
and—look forward. I would bid you 
remember that, even in this seeming 
solitude and nightly hour, the eye of 
the Omnipresent and the Ever-wakeful 
rests full upon you ; and that a flash of 
its indignation can, ina moment, strike 
you down, to commingle your dust 
with that of the departed which lies 
beneath your feet. Think of this, 
Edward Burton—dismiss your pre- 
sent evil mood—repent you of your 
grievous crime—and hasten, on your 
knees, to deprecate His wrath !” 

The unmerited mildness of the in- 
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jured girl, the solemn tone in which 
she spoke, and the earnest exhortation 
with which she concluded, operated, 
sudden as a spell, on the young man’s 
troubled spirit. The storm of violence 
fell before the simple majesty of virtue ; 
and he who, but the minute before, had 
looked and acted the incarnation of 
frenzied passion, now knelt as a child 
at the feet of that young creature, and 
humbly pleaded for forgiveness: “ I 
was insane !” cried the wretched youth ; 
“ T knew not what I said or did. Re- 
gard with pity the actions of a man 
maddened as I am by my utter misery.” 

“ Enough, enough,” interrupted 
Edith ; “ fully, freely I forgive you ; 
and, oh, let the scene be swept for ever 
from the memory of both!” 

A few minutes, and with feelings in 
both how sadly different, had they again 
in silence crossed the lake! At part- 
ing, Edith extended her hand. He 
seized, pressed it to his lips; and, 
without a word spoken upon either 
side, they separated. Burton watched 
her receding form till lost among the 
trees; it seemed to him like the last 
glimpse of happiness. His passions, 
gathering as he gazed, became too 
strong for control, and once more burst 
out with appalling violence. He struck 
his forehead with his clenched hands, 
and cursed himself, in the agony of his 
self-accusing feelings: “ Fool, as well 
as villain,” exclaimed he, “ that I was! 
My hopes are now for ever blasted by 
my own execrable folly ; my character 
for ever damned by my own black vil- 
lany. And,” asked he of himself, with 
startling energy, “ shall I outlive this ? 
Y-e-s,” said he, slowly and bitterly, 
after a pause, during which his pride 
was stung, and a sterner shade over- 
cast his spirit—* yes, I shall! Edward 
Burton shall not thus succumb: he 
shall not raise a suicidal hand because 
a silly maiden said him, Nay. No, no, 
no!” and he laughed bitterly in deri- 
sion of the thought; “ he was not born 
for this. Let him root up, and cast to 
the winds, this foolish fancy: thank 
Heaven, there is no lack of those who, 
fairer and worthier than yon capricious 
damsel, will listen with delight to the 
vows of Edward Burton. But,” for 
again the fitful tide of feeling turned, 
“ miserable man that I am, what do I 
say? Why am I, with hollow and 
heartless words, mocking myself and 
outraging her? Oh, Edith Ludlow! 
millions though there were, there is not 
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one so gentle, one so good, one so 
beautiful, as thou!” and the scalding 
tear fell from his burning eye as, in the 
anguish of his spirit, he gazed on the 
spot where he saw her last. Soon, 
however, he turned away, flung him- 
self into the boat, and pulled home- 
wards across the lake. 

The next day found the unhappy 
youth on his way to the Continent, to 
endeavour, by travel, to allay the fearful 
energy of his excitement, and reduce 
the chaos which remorse, indignation, 
wounded pride, and shattered confi- 
dence, may well be supposed to have 
created in his breast. His absence was 
a happy and well-timed thing for her, 
from whose eyes he had, for the first 
time, drawn the illusive veil which the 
purity of her nature and the ardour and 
elevation of her fancy had flung over 
life and its concerns. The abrupt dis- 
covery of truth, so contrary to the 
shapings of her mind in imaginative 
solitude, was, for a time, necessarily 
accompanied by painful depression ; 
but there is, happily, in youth a recu- 
perative energy, which, for the most 
part, speedily cancels the effects of a 
shock, that, considering its tenderness 
and inexperience, might otherwise have 
imparted a formation fatal to its pro- 
spects. The healing and assuasive 
efficacy of this principle, Edith’s mind 
fortunately acknowledged, and, though 
peculiarly susceptible and retentive, 
gradually yielded its despondence to 
the sweet influences of her age and 
avocations. The scene in the ruined 
chapel recurred with longer intervals ; 
Burton was not present to revive it: 
and when glimpses of it now and then 
shot across her memory, they came 
associated with a bewildering feeling of 
terror that made her fain to wean her 
thoughts from the forbidding subject. 
Nor was her desire ungratified. Their 
current soon happily re-entered its 
former channel. Her old pursuits 
again ministered to her grateful em- 
ployment and companionship; and 
once more might you contemplate— 


“ O’er all her face a radiance fair, 
That seemeth to be native there ! 
A soul-breathed calm that ne’er may 
cease — 
The spirit of eternal peace !” 


There was, without the precincts of 
Elmvale, a favourite spot where this 
sweet girl often bent her steps to while 
away a dreamy and delicious hour 
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amid the hushed and lonely magni- 
ficence that lay around. It was a na- 
tural terrace, hung high up on the 
western side of a neighbouring bill. 
A heath-covered mound, set in a niche 
scooped out of the rock, across the 
front of which the narrow platform ran, 
formed a rude yet appropriate couch, 
on which you might luxuriously re- 
pose, and gaze upon the chequered and 
wide-spread scenery beneath, while the 
wild music of nature was ever in your 
ears; for, within an arrow’s flight of 
the knoll whereon you lay, was there a 
rushing waterfall, whose whirling and 
leaping current might be marked, 
brightening and darkening through sun- 
shine and shade, as it hurried on in its 
gleaming course to plunge into the ex- 
pectant waters of the lake below. The 
proximity of this delightful spot to 
Elmvale, its privacy, and the surpass- 
ing beauty of its situation, combined 
to render Edith’s visits to it frequent 
and protracted ; and often had the set- 
ting sun thrown his parting beams 
upon her, as she lingered long unwill- 
ing to withdraw from its attractions. 
On the close of a day of uncommon 
loveliness, she had, as she was often 
wont, extended her evening walk to 
this wild and beautiful retreat. The 
rich repose of early autumn, without 
the melancholy which attends the de- 
parture of this season, rested upon the 
landscape ; and as, in addition to its 
tranquil influence, the aspect of the 
sky promised a sunset of unusual 
splendour, she yielded to the tempt- 
ation, and readily risked the danger of 
damp and dew to witness it. Clouds 
of varied hue and shape were slowly 
sweeping westward, and marshalling 
themselves around, as if to look upon 
the grandeur of the sinking orb, and 
dip their skirts in the glory that flowed 
tidelike from him; and then, trans- 
muted into living light as they ap- 
proached, they formed for him a gor- 
geous retinue as, like a dying monarch 
amid his train, he sunk in subdued 
effulgence, leaving the blessed west 
hathed in a flood of molten gold. 
Edith, half forgetful of his loss in the 
magnificence of his obsequies, gazed 
long upon the sea of glory amid which, 
like islands girt with fire, the smaller 
clouds were slowly floating, till the 
fading colours of the forsaken sky 
warning her of the lateness of the 
hour, she at length reluctantly turned 
to retrace her steps. As, with a shade 
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of sadness, she was about to descend 
into the darkening valley, her step was 
suddenly arrested by the report of a 
fowling-piece at hand ; and, nearly at 
the same instant, a tall youth in a shoot- 
ing dress leaped down from the adjoin- 
ing height in search of his game. He 
started with surprise at seeing a being 
so beautiful in that lonely place at 
such an hour, and stood, for a moment, 
motionless, as if undecided as to her 
nature: it was, however, only for a mo- 
ment, for the next he advanced unco- 
vered, as to address her. Confused by 
the unexpected incident, Edith would 
have passed, but his position on the 
narrow platform was such as to prevent 
her; and, with a gentle compulsion in 
his manner, as if to deny a passage, he 
was proceeding to improvise in a strain 
of romantic gallantry, as much to his 
own satisfaction as to her annoyance, 
when he was most unpropitiously in- 
terrupted by a call from a clear, mu- 
sical voice from the height above: 
“ Capel, Capel! what detains you ? 
Are you apostrophizing the evening 
star, or invoking your good genius to 
aid you in finding that solitary trophy 
of your prowess? Come, come, man, 
rather than have the laugh of the mess 
against you, I will e’en let you have a 
moiety of my own spoils.” And the 
speaker, impatient of his companion’s 
delay, appeared in person to ascertain 
its cause. He was a young man ofa 
graceful and winning exterior, above 
the middle size, and slight and well- 
proportioned. The excitement of exer- 
cise had thrown a flush into his cheek, 
and lighted up his dark eye with an 
expression which banished from his 
countenance, for the time, what the 
calm, well-shaped forehead, that gleam- 
ed from beneath his clustering curls, 
told was its habitual cast. He likewise, 
at first, stopped in astonishment at the 
scene which presented itself; but the 
attitude of Capel, and the mingled fear 
and confusion legible on Edith’s fea- 
tures, served, at a glance, to inform him 
of the nature of the case, though it re- 
quired a strong effort of self-command 
to withdraw his eyes from the counte- 
nance of the latter, and interpose to 
remove the perplexity which seemed to 
enhance its Sasty. However, colour- 
ing, he bowed low to her, and, ad- 
vancing hastily, laid his hand upon the 
shoulder of his companion, who turned 
to him with an arch gaiety of look, 
which quite nullified the expostulatory 
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air he essayed to assume, previously to 
protesting against this intervention. 
His purpose was, however, happily for 
Edith, precluded by an earnest look of 
dissuasion from his friend, aud by a 
prompt apology to her for their invo- 
luntary intrusion on her privacy. He 
then, after the interchange of a few 
words of course, and a grateful look of 
acknowledgment from Edith, hastened 
to relieve her of the presence of stran- 
gers; and, in a few minutes, he and 
Capel were out of sight, and she was 
permitted to return to Elmvale, undis- 
turbed by aught, save, perhaps, by the 
recollection of what had just occurred, 
and of the kind youth who had, so 
quietly and gently, freed her from her 
embarrassment. 

The young men who have just been 
introduced (and with one of whom, at 
least, the reader must yet be more fa- 
miliar), though on terms of the closest 
friendship, were, as already in some 
measure indicated, of widely different 
characters. They were brother-officers 
in a regiment which had been quar- 
tered shortly before in a neighbouring 
town; and their connexion was thus 
one of circumstances as well as taste. 
llenry Percival, as he who last ap- 
peared was named, was, in some re- 
spects, the antithesis of his light and 
buoyant-hearted companion, though 
possessed of kindred qualities sufficient 
to form the basis of a firm and admir- 
able friendship. He had a mind and 
temperament of a much superior cast, 
better balanced, and more submissive 
to the sway of reason ; and hence, 
though both more purely enthusiastic 
and more highly imaginative, these 
qualities, in his instance, served only 
to impart ardour to his sentiments, 
and give them a loftier and more ge- 
nerous tone, without betraying him into 
any of those extravagancies which their 
intensity might have produced in a 
feebler and less educated character. 
The only child of a mother, widowed 
while he was yet an infant, he had 
early felt the moulding influence of an 
unremitting , attention, prompted by 
love, but guided by judgment; and 
the result of her tender and anxious 
care was such as to fulfil a mother’s 
fondest expectation. In addition to 
distinguished mental gifts, he enjoyed, 
too, in an eminent degree, that grace, 
so rarely found in combination with 
them, which renders their possessor an 
object of affection rather than of envy, 
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and divests superiority of all that is so 
apt to weaken its attractiveness. By 
the gay and thoughtless Capel he was 
regarded with feelings strong as those 
of brotherhood ; and was ever the one 
to whom he looked for extrication from 
the difficulties in which his hasty and 
unreflecting temper too often involved 
him. As they proceeded home now, 
after. the occurrence just mentioned, 

Capel made divers ineffectual attempts 

to draw him into conversation; and, 

failing therein, soon began to form 
shrewd conjectures as to the cause of 
his taciturnity, which he was by no 
means disposed to let go for naughit. 

“ Well, Percival,” said he, “ I would 
stake my Manton to a matchlock that 
that stoic heart of yours has at last sur- 
rendered to the timid glances of yon 
blue-eyed and pensive maid. Come, 
now, let me be your father confessor, 
and make a clean conscience. You may 
as well make a merit of necessity, and 
disclose the whole truth freely and with 
grace, that I may have the pleasure of 
being a genuine, bond fide confidant, for 
once at least. Don’t be shy, man, as 
though you apprehended a rival in me; 
for, confound it! however well dis- 
posed that way, those tastes of yours, 
so ‘ purely intellectual,’ and your sense 
of propriety, so ‘ critically correct,’ as 
you have just shewn at my expense, 
would, I fear, make poor Frederic Ca- 
pel appear but second-best in the view 
of so sublime and decorous a lady as 
yon, from whom all my fervid elo- 
quence could not evoke the shadow of 
a sigh. But, thank goodness—hem !” 
and a complacent look downwards at 
his handsome figure sufficed to finish 
the sentence. 

For a time, Percival heeded not the 
raillery of his lively associate, who, 
happy in his novel vocation of monitor, 
proceeded, with not a little satisfaction, 
to discourse upon a topic so prolific and 
congenial. 

“ A truce to your tongue, my dear 
fellow,” at length interrupted he ; “ if 
not for the sake of humanity, at least 
on the ground of prudence. Constant 
action, it is known, will end in im- 
potence ; and, I assure you, I feel se- 
rious apprehensions for the continued 
efficiency of your oral machinery, on 
which you impose such perpetual 
labour.” 

“ Thank you for your friendly cau- 
tion, Percival; it is good, and I shall 
take care to act upon it, I was only, 
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however, going to mention further the 
name and condition of, as I presume, 
the gentle subject of your thoughts ; 
but, as more exercise at present might 
haply impair the ‘ efficiency of my oral 
machinery,’ as you felicitously phrase it, 
I will judiciously forbear.” 
Notwithstanding, anxious to inflame 
his friend’s curiosity, and willing, by 
disclosing a little, to shew how much 
remained behind, he contrived to let 
fall, as if casually, the name of Mrs. 
Mallow, of Elmvale, with some other 
circumstances which, during their walk, 
he had managed to extract from their 
attendant. A sudden light flashed on 
Percival as he listened. 
“ Mrs. Mallow!” he exclaimed : 
“can it be that this is the friend of 
whom I have heard my mother so often 
speak? No, no; I fear it cannot be 
the same. And yet, why not? The 
name, the residence, the neighbourhood 
—but, hold, I will soon discover.” 
And quickly apprehending the author 
of Capel’s information, he sought the 
same source; and, after some in- 
quiries, found, to his delight, that his 
mother’s old friend and the tenant of 
Elmvale — the aunt of her whose 
graceful image still floated before his 
vision—were identical. Again he re- 
lapsed into thoughtful silence, reflect- 
ing on the happy discovery just made ; 
and he knows but little of the mind of 
youth who would suppose that this 
slight circumstance could not give birth 
to hopes, whose growing vividness 
would soon impart to them the aspect 
of reality, and send them bounding 
over every obstacle to the goal of their 
fulfilment. Nor were his musings 
marred by further interruption on the 
part of Capel, who, with characteristic 
love of variety, was soon deeply en- 
gaged, with their sporting attaché, in 
an interesting disquisition concerning 
the respective merits of pointer and 
setter, 
* * * + 
On the following morning, Edith 
was sitting alone at a window which 
looked upon a flower-garden, the irre- 
gular openings of whose leafy fence 
permitted vista views of the adjacent 
lake, now gaily glancing in the early 
sun. The ground sash was thrown up, 
and gave free admission to the soft and 
fragrant air, that, rich with the scent of 
flowers, and the music of Nature’s 
songsters, gently fanned her cheek, 
whose varying hues bespoke her heed- 
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less of the soothing influence. An 

open volume lay unread before her ; 

and her abstracted gaze, with the pass- 

ing lights and shadows on her coun- 

tenance, betokened the presence to her 

mind of some subject of a though 

perhaps uneasy, interest. It was a 

sight most fit for “ painter’s pencil or 

for poet's pen” to sketch; and so 
thought Henry Percival, who stood un- 
seen, at a little distance, if you might 
judge from his sudden pause and ear- 
nest and delighted look, when his eye 
first caught her form, through an open- 
ing in the trees, as he advanced to- 
wards the house. Another minute, 
and, unannounced, he was casually 
shewn into the same apartment; and, 
perhaps, one would not have greatly 
erred in surmising that he had not been 
quite forgotten in Edith’s revery, from 
the blush which deepened into crimson 
on her cheek, as he mentioned the al- 
ready familiar name of Percival, and 
introduced himself as the son of one of 
whom she had often heard her aunt 
speak with the warmest affection. 

“ Thave now,” continued he, colour- 
ing, ‘ the honour of addressing a 
and he hesitated. 

“You would say,” gently interposed 
Edith, “ one who found your kindness 
yesterday. But see,” added she with 
a smile, “ here comes my aunt, whose 
acknowledgments, I would beg, might 
be added to my own, did I not sus- 
pect that the name of her friend will 
ensure a reception whose cordiality 
will require no enhancement.” 

The old lady was delighted to meet 
with Percival; and it needs not to be 
told how he viewed the formation of an 
intimacy which so “ sloped the path” 
to the achievement of an end, not the 
less charming because not yet steadily 

regarded by his mind ; but, after a hap- 
py hour’s intercourse, he left Elmvale 
and its lovely inmate, buoyed 7” with 
hopes and feelings which he hardly 
dared to analyse. 





It would be foreign to our purpose 
minutely to note the growth of the 
passion which now sprung up in the 
breast of Percival; if, indeed, a term 
which signifies gradation be admissible 
in speaking of a feeling which started, 
as it were, at once into restless life and 
energy. He had now found one who 
could appreciate, and interchange in 
kind, the elevated sentiments, the pure 
and poetical views of things which he 
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was privileged by nature to entertain ; 
but which, as rarely apprehended, must 
always, ina great measure, remain latent 
in the intercourse of ordinary life. In 
Edith’s company he could safely and 
joyously cast aside the shackles which 
the tastes and habits of general society 
impose, and, unchecked by the chill- 
ing consciousness of addressing one 
in whose heart was no echo to his 
words, give free developement to qua- 
lities heretofore chiefly cherished 
and indulged in secret. And as she 
whom he loved was fit to receive, as to 
impart, delight,—as her spirit, too, 
was truly enthusiastic, and deeply im- 
bued with the desire after all things 
excellent,—and as her mind was still 
more visionary, being at once more de- 
licate, and less tamed by acquaintance 
with the world, it would, indeed, have 
been cause of wonder if his kindred 
qualities—his converse bearing the 
impress of a high and educated intel- 
lect, and breathing the spirit of a re- 
fined and tender passion—did not 
soon find for him a home in that 
heart hitherto consecrated to feelings 
which he alone came to fix and to il- 
lustrate, And thus, by a change so 
natural as almost to escape her own 
consciousness, she soon stood to him 
in a relation which she had never borne 
to any thing defined before, and turned 
on him all that tenderness which hi- 
therto had either lain shrined in the 
sanctuary of her own bosom, or been 
vainly spent upon the scarcely appre- 
hended creations of her own mind. 
But their intercourse could not be de- 
signated joyous,—though remote from, 
it yet seemed akin to, sadness; for, 
whether it was her native tempera- 
ment, or the mysterious influence of 
the unseen future upon the present, 
Edith’s mind admitted not the length- 
ened presence of that gaiety which is 
the element of joy; and, though gloom 
rarely rested there, there was still a 
strain of melancholy pervading her 
thoughts, and a shadow aye hovering 
over her hopes, which often seemed to 
her the monitor of coming evil. 

One lovely evening, she, now be- 
come the affianced bride of Percival, 
strolled out in his company, as she was 
often wont, to enjoy those natural beau- 
ties which have always a charm for 
man, whether he be in grief or glad- 
ness. Not a vapour floated between 
earth and heaven, whose cloudless 
concave appeared to embrace a vaster 
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expanse than it was wont, and not a 
shadow dimmed their upward vision 
till it reached the far, far away vault, 
which in its distance looked as though 
it circled immensity itself. Saving the 
wan, primrose-coloured light that faded 
around the sinking sun, there was not 
a varying shade discernible in the 
mighty arch of blue which, in its re- 
moteness and its sameness, spoke of in- 
finity and eternity; while high above, 
in its azure depth, was hung the cres- 
cent moon, paled, but not subdued, by 
the feeble light of the dying day, and 
smiling on in its own meek and 
chastened beauty, a spotless pearl in 
the serene and peaceful brow of even- 
ing. On earth, too, all was mute, ex- 
cept the sweet chiming of some dis- 
tant bell announcing welcome repose 
to weary labour; and, now and then, 
the broken warbling of some wakeful 
bird venting the gladness of its heart in 
fitful bursts of song, before, suddenly 
overtaken in its joy, it sank at once to 
rest. Deeply affected with the beauty 
of the scene, enhanced by the answering 
condition of their thouglits, they turned 
their steps towards the little mountain 
terrace where they first had met ; and as 
from it they watched the lingering radi- 
ance that still streaked the west, circum- 
stances failed not to supply subject of 
converse such as beseemed the place, 
their youth, the “ visionary hour,” and 
the tender relation to each other in 
which they stood. 

The language of two so fond, en- 
thusiastic, and imaginative would not 
bear transcription. Were verisimili- 
tude retained, it would be regarded as 
extravagant ; and were it tempered to 
meet the taste of minds critical in their 
coolness, it would forfeit its fidelity, 
Besides, in such intercourse, there is, 
one thinks, a right of privacy which 
should exempt it from intrusion,— de- 
licacy which shrinks from the hand- 
ling of a stranger,—revelations of se- 
cret confidence which may be imagined, 
but not embodied for the rude gaze, 
and perchance the witless sneer, of 
those who have not heart to appreciate 
its tone, nor yet head to restrain them 
from divulging their defect. 

But suddenly, while their prospect 
seemed so bright and boundless, and 
hope, unobstructed, winged a sunny 
flight through a long futurity, a dark 
shadow settled upon the countenance 
of Edith ; and Percival, alarmed by 
the startling change, anxiously followed 
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her fixed and dilated eye, till he found 
its object in the motionless figure of a 
man, at a little distance. Silent and 
erect, it stood, and might readily have 
been mistaken for a statue, if the work- 
ing of the features and glittering of the 
eye had not supplied unerring evidence 
of life and feeling. To him the face 
was strange; but his agitated com- 
panion needed not a second glance to 
confirm her recognition of Edward 
Burton, and his lawless temper, too, in 
the tall form and scowling looks before 
her. For a moment, the young man 
appeared utterly unconscious of their 
regards, and his expression, unwarped 
by any foreign influence, was fashioned 
after his real impulses, and frightfully 
displayed their fierceness and intensity. 
The instant, however, he saw he was 
observed, he made a powerful effort to 
disguise his state, but it was only par- 
tially successful ; and, as he strode by, 
he acknowledged Edith merely by a 
haughty inclination of the head, flashed 
a look of hate at Percival, and then 
disappeared in the gathering gloom, 
before the latter had recovered the 
self-command which this strange and 
startling incident had shaken. On 
turning inquiringly to Edith for some 
explanation of this seeming mystery, 
he found her with face averted, lean- 
ing against a rocky projection from the 
bank. Surprised, he gently took her 
hand, and was about to speak, when 
he observed her sinking to the ground, 
on which she would have fallen but 
for his support. Terror now suc- 
ceeded wonder, and, laying her sense- 
less form upon the heather, he flew for 
water, and, kneeling by her side, 
sprinkled with it her marble features, 
till the hues of returning consciousness, 
spreading themselves upon her counte- 
nance, chased from its pure and fault- 
less lineaments that spiritual and ex- 
quisitely touching, but, to those who 
have experienced its associations, fear- 
ful beauty which is sometimes seen 
when life is latent, or but just de- 
parted. 

On recovery, she met his tender and 
anxious words by referring to the 
cause of her disturbance as a passing 
weakness, of which it were idle to take 
further note; and Percival, though 
naturally puzzled as to the motive of 
her reserve, considerately refrained 
from pressing an inquiry, and hastened 
to gratify her evident desire, by dis- 
missing the subject as cursorily as 
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might be without exposing himself to 
the imputation of indifference. Edith 
felt his kindness and its purport, and, 
in their homeward walk, a iaianes 
to meet it, but with slight success. 
The stormy nature of Burton’s temper, 
and the fearful lengths to which, at its 
bidding, he would go, she had learned 
too surely to forget; and, unable to 
conceal the train of startling emotions 
consequent on the reflection, yet un- 
willing to indulge them, she was glad 
to regain the privacy of Elmvale, and 
escape from the embarrassment which 
now, for the first time, she experienced 
in the company of Percival. It will 
not be wondered, if the meditations of 
the latter, as he rode home that even- 
ing, were, for a while, tinctured with 
uneasiness, notwithstanding his unfal- 
tering faith in Edith. Everand again, 
the questions suggested themselves 
to his mind,—Who was the stranger 
whose appearance exercised so mys- 
terious an influence over her, and how 
came he to possess it? ‘“ Ile must,” 
he at length correctly concluded, “ be 
some rejected suitor, with whom pas- 
sion predominates over propriety so far 
as to make him return, in the hope of 
obtaining, by importunity, what he 
could not accomplish by more legiti- 
mate means. Sudden disappointment 
may well account for the violence of his 
demeanour; and this, with the revival 
of disagreeable reminiscences, might 
produce a powerful effect on nerves 
and sensibilities less delicate than 
those of Edith. 

“ Poor fellow,” added he, after a 
little thought, “ I feel for him, albeit 
his success would involve my misery ; 
for, when I estimate his wretchedness 
by my own happiness, I readily ap- 
prehend how intense and rankling it 
must be. But, as for this, there is and 
can be no remedy ; it is his duty and his 
wisdom to submit: acquiescence may 
abate, — vain efforts will but sharpen, 
the poignancy of his regrets; and it be- 
comes him, as a man of judgment, as 
well as a man of honour, to relinquish 
at once the idle pursuit.” 

Such was the train of the young 
man’s thoughts. He pondered for a 
time on the perplexity of the affair he 
had just now witnessed, gave a passing 
sigh for Burton when he compassed its 
solution,—and then, as was natural, 
lapsed into gentler and more grateful 
musings, as his kindling mind wan- 
dered over the past, or forestalled the 
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future ; and surely he may be par- 


out all that could dilute his pleasure, 





doned, if, for that little space, he shut 
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and drank deeply of the delight which, 
in its unmixed purity, is so rarely ac- 
corded to human lips. 


Part ITI. 


It will be remembered that, imme- 
diately after the ill-omened night on 
which Edward Burton had acted a part 
so fatal to his peace.and self-approval, 
he had hurried from a place the asso- 
ciations of which were no longer toler- 
able. In the French metropolis, whi- 
ther, as best suited to his purpose, he 
had repaired, he perseveringly, though 
ineffectually, endeavoured, by drink- 
ing of the poisoned chalice of dissipa- 
tion, to drug himself into forgetfulness 
both of Edith and of the conduct into 
which his passion for her had impelled 
him. With a desperate earnestness he 
sounded the depths of every species of 
fashionable vice, in the futile hope of 
obtaining oblivion for the past, and 
blunting the keen corrosion of his ever- 
wakeful remorse,— 


** That juggling fiend, who never spoke 
before, 

But cries, ‘ I warn’d thee !’ when the 
deed is o’er.” 


But the materials of which his mind 
was composed were too stubborn and 
intractable, too retentive of old im- 
pressions, to admit of being so soon 
calendered by the friction of variety, 
and reimpressed by the new images 
presented to it; and, finding that the 
means he had so fully tasted were ut- 
terly inefficient either to restore his 
heart to its integrity or, even partially, 
erase the burning characters which the 
past had so enduringly recorded there, 
with characteristic hastiness of de- 
cision, he soon discarded them in dis- 
gust, and his mind, thrown back upon 
itself, became completely absorbed in 
the contemplation of its own griefs. 
For a time, there was a keen struggle 
between his passion and his pride,—the 
former pleading for his return and the 
renewal of his suit, and painting in 
glowing colours his probable success,— 
the latter urging that it was unworthy 
of him to humble himself before her 
who had once rejected him, and vo- 
luntarily resume the liability to a scorn- 
ful repulse. But, as is usual in such 
cases, passion ultimately prevailed, 
and, after not a little wavering, he re- 
solved to proceed home without delay, 
seek an interview with Edith, solicit 
that pardon which he knew was not in 





her nature to withhold, and then trust 
to contingent advantages, and his own 
devotion and address, for the achieve- 
ment of his hopes. The execution of 
this plan, so faras circumstances under 
his control permitted, quickly followed 
its conception ; and it was on the 
evening of the very day on which he 
arrived at Hawkpark that his restless 
feelings urged him to walk over to- 
wards Elmvale. 

For some time he hovered about 
Edith’s accustomed haunts, half fearful 
of avowing even to himself his anxiety 
to meet with her, yet finding a strange 
delight in the consciousness of her vi- 
cinity,and the probability of encounter- 
ing her in some of the paths which he 
now trod with an uncertain step. After 
lingering long in the charmed locality, 
he was about to retrace his steps, half- 
pleased, half-pained, at not having met 
with her whose influence had drawn 
him thither, when he called to mind 
her favourite spot by the waterfall 
upon the mountain—a fit resort for 
such an evening, and one where, he 
knew, she was wont to loiter at the 
twilight hour. Hither, accordingly, 
he now turned his anxious course, 
his heart throbbing with vague ex- 
pectations which he stayed not to define. 

A lover's eye is quick to discern the 
signs which foreshew his destiny ; and 
Burton, in what he saw that night, 
read the record of his own ruin, and 
felt that the cold tombstone was placed, 
at last, over all his hopes. Poor fel- 
low ! it was, indeed, a fiery ordeal, and 
he was not one to pass through it un- 
harmed. Intolerant, both by nature 
and education, of being thwarted in his 
slightest wish, he was not likely to re- 
gard with silent submission his own 
failure, and another’s success, in an 
affair wherein his pride and happiness 
were so deeply engaged ; and though, 
at first, the very extremity of his 
passion forced him into a kind of sur- 
face calm— as the hurricane will often 
beat down the heaving waters of the 
ocean to a level,—yet the stunning 
power of the first shock past, his evil 
feelings wakened into fearful activity 
within his own breast, and, with a 
species of deep and bitter satisfaction, 
he devoted to quenchless hatred and 
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hostility the man who stood in the po- 
sition which none except himself 
should occupy. But, whatever might 
be his consequent procedure, vanity 
craved him to conceal its source, and 
so harden his manner into the aspect of 
indifference, as that it should serve to 
hide the current of his feelings, without 
anywise impairing their character or 
tendency. 


« The deepest ice that ever froze 
Will only o’er the surface close : 
The living stream lies quick below, 
And flows, and cannot cease to flow.” 


It was but a few days after this that 
he and his detested rival met at the 
table ofa gentleman who lived in the 
neighbourhood of oye The 
short interval which had elapsed since 
their first encounter, while it left Bur- 
ton’s sentiments and determination es- 
sentially unchanged, had yet served so 
far to moderate the vehemence of the 
former, as to bring them under the 
control of prudence, and, in some mea- 
sure, qualify him to work out his de- 
sign, which was to provoke his pre- 
destined opponent without seeming the 
aggressor, and, having hurried him 
into some retort that might be con- 
strued as an affront, ostensibly ground 
a quarrel thereon, and thus open a 
way to gratify his hatred while he 
saved his vanity. Percival soon be- 
came aware of the drift and object of 
his bearing ; but, anxious to avoid any 
collision, resolved to meet it with 
calm, unobservant neglect, so long as 
regard for his own rights permitted it to 
pass unnoticed. The coolness and 
self-respect which he consequently 
evinced, served to exasperate, while 
they foiled, the other; who, chafing in- 
wardly with emotions he feared to dis- 
play, studiously sought by veiled al- 
lusions to instigate to some overt act of 
retaliation which might furnish an out- 
let for his pent-up bitterness. The 
evening, notwithstanding, wore away, 
—the collected demeanour of Percival 
offering no advantage which he could 
construe to his purpose, and, baffled in 
his scheme, his hatred was fast assum- 
ing that peculiarly deep and deadly 
cast to which, perhaps, a concurrent 
sense of inferiority is requisite. But, 
though his covert design was doomed 
to be disconcerted, matters were to 
reach an issue by other means ; for his 
father, a heady and vindictive man, was 
present, aud acquainted with his son’s 
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rejection through the machinations of, 
as he supposed, an intriguing rival ; 
and, as he was exceedingly irritated, 
both by the slight his family had suf- 
fered, and the loss of the Elmvale pro- 
perty which Edith would inherit, he 
ill brooked the remissness of his son in 
not seizing the only course which, ac- 
cording to his code, lay open, and 
promptly insulting Percival as a pre- 
liminary to a deeper and sterner satis- 
faction. He was not wont, he knew, 
to play the laggard when a wrong was 
to be righted, and its author within his 
reach; and, being himself utterly un- 
incumbered with intermediate consi- 
derations of expediency, he vainly 
sought his motive now for neglecting to 
seize on an opportunity so fitted to 
give éclat and edge to his retaliation. 
As he became heated with wine, his 
impatience outgrew all constraint, and 
as he had utterly “ forsworn thin po- 
tations,” and held the third cardinal 
virtue in extreme contempt, it will not 
be matter of surprise if, in a short time, 
he resolved to take upon himself the 
broaching of the business which so 
agitated his mind. Just as he had 
come to this determination, some one, 
who had shortly before proposed a 
round of “ toasts and sentiments,” in- 
timated to him that it was his turn to 
contribute, as he was already a debtor 
to the company in both. 

** Am I indeed ?” cried the old man, 
eagerly catching at the opening. “ Well, 
then, you shall be paid ; and that, too, 
toast and sentiment together! Come, 
gentlemen, fill up your glasses, and 
pledge me heartily in both. I give 
you, * The health of one whom I need 
not otherwise name than as the pret- 
tiest lass in all this country. May he 
who first fairly wooed her, win her, 
and may foul befall the skulking scoun- 
drel who would sneak into her affec- 
tions when her rightful lover’s back 
was turned!’ Come, sirs, as ye are 
men of gallantry and honour, up on 
your legs, and drink it in a bumper!” 

The company, however, though they 
knew not the object of this attack, were 
properly chary of committing them- 
selves by drinking a toast so individual 
in its nature, and, from what they 
knew of the character of the proposer, 
most probably unjust, and accordingly 
retained their seats, without making 
any motion towards complying with 
his call. 

* You are loath,” continued he, wax- 
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ing furious in the face of their refusal, 
** to meet my challenge; but, look ye, 
I am not the man to care for your 
countenance—to mince my words or 
cloak my thoughts to suit the dainty 
taste, or shun the paltry hostility of 
any ; and, so, he is but a fool who 
thinks to turn me from my purpose by 
looking his sidelong looks of disap- 
proval! But, as touching this toast, 
drink it or decline it as ye list,—at all 
events, you shall not have the plea of 
ignorance to cover your shyness, or 
your cowardice, as the case may be; 
nor shall you have it to say that I took 
a circuit to reach the object of my 
anger when a nearer road lay open.” 
And then, fixing his glowing eyes upon 
Percival, and wound up to absolute 
frenzy by the joint effects of wine and 
passion, he poured upon him the tor- 
rent of his abuse. ‘“ You,” cried he, 
in a voice of thunder,—“ you are the 
dirty interloper of whom I spoke,— 
you are the vile intriguer who cozened 
the man behind whose chair you are 
not fit to stand,— you are the wily 
supplanter of Edward Burton in the 
heart of the girl he sought,—and you, 
too, are the chicken-hearted coward 
who would now skulk from the ven- 
geance of the man who is the victim of 
your scheming arts!” He stopped, 
breathless with his violence; but his 
looks still flashed out the fury which 
pure impotence prevented him from 
further speaking. 

At the commencement of his fierce 
attack, Percival’s face had flushed 
deeply with emotion; but, with a 
strong effort, he kept down his feelings, 
and when his assailant paused, casting 
a glance around him, he merely said, 
“* Can it be that there is no friend pre- 
sent to remove this poor old man ?” 
An execration, not to be recorded, was 
his answer, accompanied by old Bur- 
ton’s glass, which, thanks to the multi- 
plying power with which wine invests 
the vision, happily missed its aim, 
though its contents attached themselves, 
in many a broad stain, upon the habili- 
ments of those who were in unfortunate 
contiguity to him for whom it was in- 
tended. It may be well conceived that 
every word which had been spoken 
fell upon a mind in the condition of 
Edward Burton's like drops of molten 
metal upon a sore, though, in mute 
suffering, he had shrunk from an inter- 
position which he knew his father’s 
temper too well to suppose would be 
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other than a fresh stimulant. But for- 
bearance was now no longer possible, 
and, laying his hand upon the old 
man, who had risen from his seat, he 
said, with a choking utterance,— 

“ Cease this, father, I tell you ; ifnot 
for your son’s, for your own sake, 
cease !”” 

The latter turned fiercely round. 
“ Ha!” cried he ; “ can it be that my 
son would crouch under a blow, like a 
hound under the lash? Can it be, that 
Edward Burton is an alien in courage 
to the stock from which he sprung,— 
that he not only lacks the spirit to re- 
venge his own wrongs, but that when 
his father is forced by very shame to 
take them up, he must needs interfere, 
to check him with his mawkish and 
timorous entreaties! Out upon you! 
—out upon you for a son! for the 
blood of a Burton beats not in your 
heart !” 

The young man’s temper could not 
further brook his situation ; and shame, 
overpowering indignation, and forbid- 
ding him openly to resent it, in a state 
of almost delirious excitement he ab- 
ruptly rose from the table, and left the 
room. It was equally impossible for 
Percival to remain any longer subject 
to the attacks of the ribald tongue 
which had so grossly assailed him; 
and, feeling that other notice than that 
of silent scorn would argue a want of 
judgment, he, too, rose from his seat, 
and, bowing to the host and gentlemen 
around, hastened from this hated scene 
of violence to calm his fevered mind 
in the freshness of the open air. Under 
the impulse of strong reflections upon 
the rooted hatred of the younger Bur- 
ton, not unmixed with a species of sa- 
tisfaction at the truth-telling violence 
of the elder, he was walking rapidly 
forward, when, upon turning a sharp 
angle in the path, he was suddenly 
confronted by him who was their sub- 
ject. The young men at once recog- 
nised each other in the twilight, and 
both unconsciously stopped, though 
neither seemed prepared to speak. 
For several seconds, there was an em- 
barrassed silence, which Percival was 
the first to break with some trivial ob- 
servation ; for he felt the awkwardness 
of treating thus strangely a man with 
whom he called to mind he had as yet 
no overt or specific quarrel. Receiving 
no reply, with feigned indifference he 
was passing on, when Burton ex- 
claimed,— 
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“ Stop, sir; a minute’s conversa- 
tion with you.” He turned back, and 
the other continued :— 

“ T hope, sir, you hold me guiltless 
of being privy to the transaction which 
has just taken place within. Whatever 
may be my feelings towards you, such 
is not the method I would take to dis- 
play them ; and I would not have any 
suppose that I could so far forget what 
is due to my character, and, still less, 
that I require a proxy to vindicate my 
honour, or claim reparation of an in- 
jury ; for this I deem myself sufficient, 
whether justly or no, time, I trust, will 
shortly shew. Meanwhile, however, 
upon this point you acquit me?” 
added he, in a tone less significant ofa 
question than a declaration. 

“J readily do,” replied Percival, 
piqued at his dictatorial manner. 
** As regards the open violation of de- 
cency to which you allude, I do, sir, 
hold you blameless; for I believe you 
would not compass your end by such 
means, if other, more secret, more 
suited to your purpose, and less fla- 
grantly offensive, were available : but of 
this enough. I would now, sir, in re- 
turn, ask you upon what grounds you 
arrogate the tone of one who has been 
aggrieved in your intercourse with 
me. After what has occurred, it would 
be puerile to pretend ignorance either 
of the nature of your sentiments to- 
wards me, or of their cause; but, 
while I make large allowance for its 
operation, your own judgment, if you 
consult it, will point out the impro- 
priety of harbouring, and still more the 
weakness of manifesting, a resentment 
so inconsistent with your own just dig- 
nity, and with the rightful claims of 
& man who, in no respect, has injured 
you.” 

* Tle says he has not injured me!” 
exclaimed the other, with a bitter burst 
of feeling ; and, half-unconsciously, he 
proceeded with such evidence of suffer- 
ing to disclose his condition, that Per- 
cival, moved by the intensity of his 
earnestness, was forced to interrupt 
him. 

“ Mr. Burton, I feel deeply for you ; 
but this wild e 

** You feel for me, you say,” broke 
in his companion, as a sudden thought 
flashed on his excited mind; “ well, 
then, I have been grossly to blame in 
my conduct towards you ; I have been 
rash in condemning before I tried, and 
in the blindness of anger falsely re- 
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garding you as one devoid alike of 
sympathy and scruple; but I am 
prompt to confess my offence, and 
crave forgiveness :” and then, with all 
the extravagance to which one so un- 
governable will in an extremity resort, 
he went on, with mingled appeals to 
Percival’s sense of justice and of 
honour—with injunctions to him to 
silence the pleadings of mere passion, 
and listen to those alone of reason— 
with every means, in short, which 
blindfold impetuosity could suggest, to 
urge him to resign the pursuit of Edith 
to him who had the priority of right. 
It was with difficulty Percival could 
command his emotion to hear the pro- 
position out. 

“ Would to Heaven!” returned he 
warmly, when a pause permitted,— 
“would to Heaven, Mr. Burton, that 
yourself acted up to the advice you so 
unjustly proffer me,—that reason had 
more to do with your proceedings, and 
passion less; for then you would not 
have presumed so much upon my sym- 
pathy, or calculated so highly on my 
forbearance, as to treat me as one de- 
void of feeling save for you, and dead 
to the appreciation and the power of 
true honour; you would not have so 
underrated my heart, or so mocked my 
understanding, as to suppose that the 
one could respond to, or the other 
sanction, the monstrous proposal you 
have made. But no; Iam deceived 
in your language,—it cannot be,—I 
must have misunderstood you; for, 
surely, none could think so meanly of 
me as to suppose that, at his bidding, 
to appease his appetite, I could lay 
hands upon, and tear up, the most 
cherished and deeply-rooted feelings of 
my nature,—give the lie to all my 
former life,—and, with my own hand, 
write the characters of utter infamy 
and meanness on a reputation that has 
never yet been sullied. No! it cannot 
be,—my ears must have played me 
false, or my mind, misty with the fumes 
of yonder revel, perverted the purport 
of your words.” 

** You doubt—do you ?” said the 
other, with a sneering emphasis, as he 
subsided into undiluted hatred. ‘ List- 
en, then, and I will dispel your scep- 
ticism. I call upon you to relinquish 
all pretension to the hand of Edith 
Ludlow, and thus, as far as in you 
lies, restore its first and rightful claim- 
ant to that position from which your 
insidious intervention thrust him: this 
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I demand of you, in compliance with 
the requirements of honour and of 
justice. But, if you acknowledge not 
their power, I would urge you by an- 
other motive—to the guidance of 
which, at least, you have this night 
shewn yourself no stranger—and tell 
you, that, if no nobler consideration 
sway your conduct, perchance that of 
prudence may prevail to withhold you 
from a pursuit @hich, if persisted in, 
will infallibly provoke a revenge as 
ruinous as it will be but retributive. 
There, sir, I hope you understand me 
now !” 

“Mr. Burton,” replied Percival, 
with that firmness which a mastered 
indignation imparts, “ your menaces 
are just as impotent to move me now, 
as was your cajolery just since,—for 
I am neither a child to be awed by 
the one, nor a fool to be wheedled by 
the other; and you have displayed a 
lamentable lack of sense, as well as a 
wanton spirit of insult, in resorting to 
the language which, however intended 
to awaken anger, can only serve to ex- 
cite contempt. But, tush! why do I 
thus idly talk with you,—with one 
whose very sanity I must needs sus- 
pect, when he asks, and asks me thus 
too, to deliver up her who, heart and 


soul, is mine, to the unscrupulous 
passion of a man whose very presence 
frights her from her senses ?” 

For a little, Burton stood in silence 
—his heaving chest and rigid features 
indicating something which lay too 


deep to be declared. He then mut- 
tered to himself between his clenched 
teeth: “ It is well—ay, it is well—that 
doubt is vanished, even though it be a 
damning certainty that takes its place, 
—for now, at least, I can no longer 
falter.” At this instant, footsteps were 
heard approaching, and the name of 
Percival was called. Burton caught 
the sound, and, starting slightly, added, 
in a suppressed yet cutting tone, as he 
turned away,—* For the present, sir, 
we part; but, trust me, when next we 
meet, we shall transact more business 
in a shorter space : till then, remember 
that none ever yet insulted me a second 
time.” Without giving time for a re- 
joinder, he then struck into a by-path, 
and Percival was left alone. 

It was Capel whose approach had 
thus ended a conversation which, from 
the nature of the topic and the excited 
passions of the speakers, might other- 
wise have received a more violent con- 
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summation. He had left the house in 
search of Percival, whom he now found 
flushed and irritated. 

“Well, my friend,” said he, in his 
wonted gay and bantering manner, as 
he advanced, “‘sweet are the uses of 
adversity. But what is this? Why, 
man, I fondly deemed you were of a 
temper more equal and philosophic, 
than to feel thus long and sorely the 
vinous invectives of yon aged wine- 
bibber; and I full surely expected to 
find you in meditative mood, moral- 
ising on the evil nature of humanity, 
the duty of the wise to bear with 
equanimity the aberrations of the wit- 
less, and nobly exemplifying the truth 
and beauty of the text wherewithal I 
saluted you. Come, come, man,” he 
continued more pressingly, perceiving 
him to be heedless of his words, “‘ don’t 
take so much to heart the baying of yon 
old bandog: consider that his own 
son, too, had a goodly share in what 
was going. *Pon honour, my dear fel- 
low, had you but half my sense, you 
would treat the whole as a rich joke, 
— have a hearty laugh, and then let it 
go the way of all nonsense.” 

“ T thank you, Capel, for your kind 
intention ; but this affair has now gone 
beyond jesting. It is not, as you sup- 
pose, the conduct of the father which 
troubles me, for his age and condition 
renderit unworthy of lasting notice ; but 
the insolent bearing and audacious 
menaces of the son will not admit of 
such ready oblivion.” 

“ His son, do you say? Oh, that 
alters the case. But I thought you 
and he were strangers to each other ; 
and it certainly struck me that, consi- 
dering he is his father’s son (though, by 
the way, old daddy seemed to doubt it), 
and has the ‘ blood of a Burton’ in his 
veins, he was wondrously decorous on 
the occasion.” 

“You looked not, then, beneath the 
surface, Capel. He is just as thirsty 
for what he calls revenge as his father ; 
but, more politic than he, he would 
not, in gratifying it, tell a tale offensive 
to his vanity, if a way more specious 
and as complete could be devised.” 
Ile then briefly communicated the na- 
ture and result of the recent interview ; 
and, after a rapid change of observa- 
tion, as they retired together, each be- 
came absorbed in his own meditations : 
those of Capel concerned the clouded 
prospects of his friend,— for, from an- 
other source, Burton’s truculent and 
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unrelenting temper was already known 

to him; those of Percival concen- 

trated upon her, weighed against the 

safety of whose peace and destiny his 

own was regarded but as the fine dust 

of the balance. 
* + # % 

The next evening found him and his 
affianced Edith again together. Long 
they lingered abroad in the delicious 
twilight, still delaying their parting, 
though the deepening silence and 
brightening stars signified that night 
was near. With the dark forebodings 
which, as we have seen, overcast his 
mind, it was naturally painful for him 
to speak farewell; but though he 
shrunk from it as such, he yet, as far 
as might be, concealed his feelings, 
sensible of the weakness of indulging 
them, and unwilling to alarm the too 
wakeful apprehension of his companion. 
Notwithstanding his efforts, however, 
his manner was not as it was used to 
be ; and, when he essayed to assume a 
cheerful tone, the breath would perish 
unformed upon his lips, and the en- 
deavour issue in a sigh. But, even 
had it been otherwise, it would not 
have availed to dissipate the sadness 
which the contagion of melancholy, or 
the mysterious forecastings of calamity, 
had already communicated to Edith, 
oppressing her young heart with the 
awe of something the more powerful 
because indefinite and unknown. 

“ Ts it not strange,” said she, after a 
lengthened silence, “ that, without any 
apparent cause, a presentiment of evil 
should sometimes settle over us, steadily 
resisting the efforts of reason to disperse 
it, and exercising its darksome sway 
till it yields to the power of time, or the 
type is forgotten in its fulfilment? 
Can it be,” continued she thoughtfully, 
“that these feelings are prophetic, 
that this fainting of my heart this even- 
ing is sent in mercy to prepare us for 
the visitation of sorrow?” Against his 
own conviction Percival strove to com- 
bat the enervating creed. 

* Do I not know, my Edith, that a 
refined and hallowed melancholy is na- 
tive to your disposition? have I not 
ever marked it as a dark thread run- 
ning through the silver tissue of your 
thoughts, and have I not loved the re- 
lieving beauty and the grace it gave 
them? This, too, is the hour when 
the spirit of sadness is wont to lay its 
spell upon us, deepening in power 
with the descending shadows of night. 
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The gladdening brightness and beauty 
which just now clothed the earth is 
darkly fading from our view, and it is 
hard for a feeling mind to watch their 
evanescence without thinking of its own 
happiness as transient, and its hopes 
as dying. But if such a mind shares 
in the seeming mourning of nature, so 
shall it likewise in its joy. A few 
hours, and the golden light of morn- 
ing shall gaily regil@ this darkening 
scene, and all around shall once more 
glitter in the stream of day: and does 
not the past tell you to trust that it will 
be thus also with you,—that your pre- 
sent melancholy, brief as its cause, 
shall have fleeted by, and that thought 
and sense shall have caught anew the 
hues of redawning happiness ! 

A lighter shade sat on Edith’s coun- 
tenance as she replied, “ Yes; why 
should I think it strange that mine 
gives back no bright reflection at such 
an hour and in such a scene as this? 
There is somewhat of sadness in all 
aroun, and why should not i¢ be im- 
bued with a kindred feeling? Is there 
not sadness in the oblivious stillness of 
yon lake,—in the dimness of the 
mountains mantling themselves in their 
robes of mist,—in the deep silence of 
the darkling groves,—in the death- 
like mist of the waveless air; and is 
there,—oh ! is there not sadness, too, in 
the beautiful mystery of yon stars, as, 
one by one, they come forth from their 
depths, and take their places in the si- 
lent heavens, shedding their pensive 
and most holy light upon this earth, as 
though they were guardian spirits sor- 
rowing over its frailty while it slept? 
Yes, there is,—there is sadness in them 
all, and it is it which now mingles with 
my thoughts; but yet—but yet,” 
added she, with a touching sigh,— 
“¢ there is something else, and I make, 
I fear, but a weak attempt to deceive 
myself,—for often before have I looked 
on the veiled beauty of nightfall, with- 
out drawing from it a feeling aught 
like this.” A ray of the rising moon 
played upon her pale, upward coun- 
tenance as she spoke; and Percival 
saw by its light how much she was 
affected. Inclination and judgment 
had been contending in his mind for 
mastery ; but now that he saw oppo- 
sition to the former fail of the desired 
effect, he no longer sought to deprive 
both himself and her of the comfort a 
free interchange of sentiment would 
confer. 
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“ Yes,” said he, in a hollow voice, 
after confessing that he shared her ap- 
prehensions,—* yes, it may be that our 
common feelings now foretell the truth, 
and that all our visions of happiness, 
on this side of time, were but fleeting 
phantoms, which, even as such, are no 
longer to exist. But, Edith, it is our 
priceless privilege to know that there 
is another world where that is finished 
which is left imperfect here ; and there- 
fore it is you now see me thus endure 
a thought which were else destruction.” 
He paused, and a momentary bright- 
ness settled upon his features, as the 
dark future was vistaed by the eye of 
hope; and, beyond the lowering clouds, 
a land discerned of eternal sunshine 
and untroubled bliss, whose light was 
never dimmed by a passing shadow, 
and whose felicity was never marred by 
the thought of its insecurity. 

“ Yes, my Edith,” continued he, 
earnestly, after a short but thoughtful 
silence; ‘“ be this our cherished and 
sustaining hope. The tenure of mortal 
life is, at the best, but frail; and they 
who are wise will, while it lasts, do 
that which will raise them above its 
uncertainty. I know, dearest Edith,” 
he added, after a brief hesitation,—* I 
know that I possess your love as truly 
and as fully as you do mine; I know 
that no outward form is required to 
render the union of our hearts com- 
plete; but yet, at this solemn hour, 
and when in this solemn frame of 
mind, I would that we should give 
some symbol of our faith which may 
declare, in the sight of Heaven, that, 
superior to the unstable treachery of 
time, our spirits are one for ever. I 
make this request in earnestness and 
sincerity, and you, I feel, will not 
gainsay its indulgence.” 

There was a seriousness in his man- 
ner which thrilled to Edith’s heart, 
and, awakening there a kindred senti- 
ment, permitted her not to oppose 
herself to his desire. 

“ No, Henry,” she replied, “ I will 
not speak against what you propose ; 
for, though I know it to be needless 
as a type of mutual truth, it will yet 
be an act sweet to memory,—a trysting- 
place at which our thoughts may often 
meet, though we ourselves be parted, — 
an abiding record on whose characters 
our eyes may ever rest with sure and 
certain hope, and as such I receive it.” 

He pressed her hand in token of his 
gratitude, 
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“ Well, then, my Edith,” said he, 
after a moment’s thought, “ ours is a 
holy purpose, and holy ground were 
meetest for its celebration. You see 
yon ruined chapel on the lake—a 
few minutes would suffice to place us 
within its consecrated walls.” 

A shiver ran through her shrinking 
frame at the suggestion ; for that chapel, 
lustrous and beautiful though its ivied 
ruins appeared in the mild moonlight, 
was inseparably associated in her mind 
with what was gloomy, and fearful, 
and unholy — with the dark memory 
of one whose image, at this time, gave 
shape and fixedness to those vague 
fears whose wavering shadows had be- 
fore fallen, but wildly and indefinitely, 
on her prospect. This, however, was 
no time to betray a weakness, if such 
it were; and so, bowing her head in 
assent, she allowed herself to be led in 
silence to the little boat which was 
moored within a rood or two of the 
spot on which they had been standing. 
The light shallop glided quickly over 
the placid water, and they soon reached 
the islet which they sought. Edith 
faltered as she passed through the 
crumbling entrance to a scene stereo- 
typed by its fearfulness upon her me- 
mory, but her high intention upheld 
her; and, leaning on Percival’s arm, 
she advanced steadily up the grass- 
grown aisle, till they stood upon the 
spot whose situation and relics marked 
it as the site of the ancient altar. 
Here, side by side, they knelt in the 
full devotion of their feelings, and dis- 
turbed the stillness of the nightly air, 
as each registered a voluntary vow of 
faith and love in the records of Heaven. 
Surely the deed was not unsanctified 
in the eyes of that Being whose bless- 
ing they failed not to invoke; surely 
the inwrought prayer which now as- 
cended from the altar of their hearts 
was not unheeded at the throne of 
Hiim who, though, in his wisdom, He 
may oft defer, will yet never, in his 
goodness, for aye refuse, fulfilment to 
a supplication humble and soulborn 
as was theirs? 

A few minutes, then, of unbroken 
silence, and they arose from their 
knees, stayed and assured by the cor- 
dial and trustful hope that, however 
the chances and changes of mortality 
might deal with them, for a time, a 
period of reunion, and that neither 
dim nor distant, would arrive, whose 
duration would know no limit but that 
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of their own existence. And now they 
had again crossed the sleeping wavelets, 
passed up the intervening slope of the 
moonlit green, and were lingering on 
the threshold of Elmvale, still unwil- 
ling to speak * that word that must 
be, and hath been” — farewell. But 
yet a happy change had now come 
over the shadowy and dreamlike spirit 
in which their evening’s intercourse 
had been conducted: for, blessed be 
Heaven, though sadness may often 
visit, it seldom abides in, the breast of 
the young, but their sorrow is ever 
fleeting and their face as an April sky ; 
and, in the dreariest desert made by 
despondence in their mind, there are 
frequent intervals of verdure and of 
brightness. And thus it was with 
them. The oppressive influence of 
fear had now receded, and their hearts 
were again dilated, and their eyes 
lighted, and their brows unclouded, 
“as if the world contained no tomb” 
of youthful hopes and aspirations. 

“ Remember,” said Edith, with a 
smile, as they stood in act to part, “ I 
must see you early in the morning, 
that we may cross the lake and sketch 
the ruins of the abbey from the little 
hill opposite the wood. Will not the 
old Gothic windows look grand in the 
yellow glory of the autumn sun, with 
the fine, dark-foliaged forest-trees, to 
form the back-ground ?”” 

“ Not in the morning, my Edith,” 
replied Percival; “ duty, alas! must 
take precedence of pleasure in a sol- 
dier’s mind; and I have that to do, 
then, which I cannot forego even for 
the bribe of an earlier sight of you; 
but the evening shall not fail to find 
me by your side in time to watch the 
sun sink behind the hills from our first 
and sweetest trysting-place. And now, 
my Edith, we must separate at last; 
so give me another cheering smile be- 
fore | go—a fitting farewell; for why 
should we withdraw in sadness when 
we are so soon to reunite in happi- 
ness ?” 

A smile, accompanied by a sigh, a 
look of fondness, an embrace of ten- 
derness, and they parted to meet—they 
thought — upon the morrow. 

7 * ca oa 

It was late, the following day, when 
Percival was riding towards quarters 
in company with a brother officer who, 
at the head of a small detachment, had 
been out on country duty, and was 
just returning from the execution of 
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the business to which the former had 
alluded the evening before. No trace 
of the melancholy premonitions he had 
then experienced now remained to mar 
the comeliness of his mood, but all his 
feelings and expectations were bright 
and gay as the joyous sunshine whose 
blithsome smile was reflected from the 
laughing landscape around him, and, 
absorbed in imaginary converse with 
her at whose side he expected soon to 
stand, he rode cheerily and securely on, 
guiltless of disturbing the lengthened 
narrative which, with due specification 
of time and place, Captain Shelton, 
his veteran companion, was detailing in 
his ear. But, like the world in which 
he lives, man’s career is ever chequered 
by light and shadow, and his now 
sunbright prospect was destined soon 
to be overcast. 

It is necessary to mention that the 
road along which their route lay was, 
for some hundred yards, entirely un- 
protected on the left side from a small 
but precipitous ravine, the sides of 
which were roughly coated with low, 
scrubby bushes; and, after a descent 
of several fathoms, terminated in a 
thorny chaos of briers and brambles. 
As the way here was somewhat narrow, 
and Percival cared not to be too close 
to his companion, he was riding within 
a foot or two of the verge when, at 
a short distance ahead, a gig turned 
suddenly from a by-road, and came 
rapidly towards them. Had he not 
been otherwise engaged, he might have 
seen that it was Edward Burton who 
drove it, and, even at that interval, his 
cheek colour and his eye glisten when 
he caught a sight of him whom, as his 
successful rival, he hated as his: bitter 
enemy. As the young man’s passions 
blazed up when he descried him, so, 
as they were now his masters, he did 
not hesitate to yield to their instigation. 

** Now,” thought he, with bitter 
satisfaction, “* finesse is no longer call- 
ed for; straightforward is the word, 
and here is an opening which I am a 
fool if I forego. By Heaven! I will 
make him perform a somerset in the 
presence of his men into yonder bed 
of roses! My curse on him, to wreak 
my hatred is now the solitary pleasure 
left me, and by I will not resign 
it, as he soon shall find !”’ 

As he muttered the latter sentence, 
he struck his horse with violence, and 
dashed forward at a rapid pace up the 
middle of the road, till, when within a 
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few yards of Percival, he suddenly 
deviated from the right line toward the 
descent, and thus placed the latter in 
a position which rendered it impossible 
for him to escape collision, except by 
risking a retreat down the steep bank 
upon his left. The mancuvre and the 
danger were immediately seen; and 
several voices called out, angrily, to 
Burton to keep farther off, but he only 
replied with a contemptuous smile of 
derision, and used the whip again. 
The next instant, the wheel of his gig 
struck Percival’s horse upon the shoul- 
der, forced him over the brink, and, 
but for his rider’s address, aided by 
the rugged nature of the ground, would 
have precipitated both into the brake 
below. By a judicious use of rein 
and spur he however prevented this 
catastrophe ; and, in a few seconds, 
maniead the road, and indignantly de- 
manded from Burton, who had pulled 
up on effecting his purpose, the mean- 
ing of the atrocious outrage he had 
committed. 

“T think,” replied the other, with 
a sarcastic sneer, “ that a gentleman, 
and, as some perhaps would say, still 
less an officer, need hardly have asked 
that question: but, as it may be, sir, 
that your coat forms your only claim 


to either character, I will tell you that 
I never leave my path for such as I 
despise ; and that, if they cross it, they 


must abide the consequences. But, 
tush!” added he, in a deeper tone, 
“ why do I talk ?—-we are not strangers, 
sir: you have stood before me once 
ere this, you yourself know how ; and, 
if you dare, you may do so once 
again!” and, as he spoke, he presented 
his card. 

There may be some who would have 
met this conduct more wisely than by 
doing that which it was intended to 
provoke; but awakened passion is 
rarely submissive to wisdom, and Per- 
cival, burning under the double insult 
of word and deed, on the instant ac- 
cepted the card and returned his own, 
hardly forbearing to add his execration, 
when he marked the look of gratified 
hatred with which it was received. 
Burton’s object was now accomplished, 
and, making a haughty and unacknow- 
ledged bow to those around, he struck 
his horse and drove quickly on. 

For a moment, Percival gasped ab- 
stractedly after him, as he receded 
quickly from his view ; and dark and 
bitter were the feelings which convulsed 
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his breast as in that brief, but pregnant, 
gaze, the past, the present, and the 
future, rose rapidly and tumultuously 
before his mind. But that mind was 
a proud one, and wished not that any 
one should look upon its weakness ; 
and so, with a firm effort, he kept down 
his rising emotions, and, turning to 
Captain Shelton, calmly said, he hoped 
he might tax his kindness so far as to 
exact from him the assistance of a 


‘friend on the occasion. 


“ That I will be,” replied old Shel- 
ton, rather huskily,—“ that I will be; 
though I tell you, Percival, the man 
does not exist whose life I would not 
rather see hazarded than yours. You 
are too good to be mated against yon 
dare-devil, good-for-nothing reprobate, 
who— like sire, like son—is a fitting 
offshoot of the quarled old trunk of 
touchwood we met the other night. 
But never fear, my boy, Fortune will 
befriend the right, and we will not fail 
to give this graceless scamp a whole- 
some recipe for mending manners.” 

All this was done in a space of time 
little longer than that occupied in the 
narrative; and, in a few hours after, 
all the requisite preliminaries were 
arranged, and the time and place of 
meeting, on the following morning, 
made known to Percival. But he had 
duties of absorbing interest yet to dis- 
charge. He had to prepare himself 
for that withdrawal from all he held 
most dear which the implacable tem- 
per of his antagonist rendered probable : 
he had to write—he might not speak— 
farewell to her on whom he scarce 
could, and yet could not but, think: 
and he had, moreover, to deal with the 
deep and thrilling thoughts which rise 
in the mind of one by whom the 
sanctions of religion are not unknown, 
when he looks forward to those mo- 
mentous mysteries whose developement 
awaits the disembodied spirit. Hard, 
indeed, it was for him to tutor his 
heart to bear all this; that heart, too, 
once alive to responsibility, sensitive to 
conscience, and linked to this life by 
a love as pure and beautiful as ever 
attached on human being. This, too, 
was the evening and the hour he had 
appointed to be with Edith, and on 
which he had fondly hoped— but why 
dwell upon the harrowing thought ? 
All this was over now: he could not, 
he durst not trust himself in her pre- 
sence on the eve, perhaps, of such a 
separation, 
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“ But yet,” said he, “ I will not 
leave my deserted one without some 
token that the thought of her was the 
last, the dearest, the most poignant 
which I had. No, that might seem 
unkind ; and I will try to write the 
words which I know my heart would 
break were I to attempt to utter.” 

A tear, that did not disgrace his 
manhood, trembled in his eye, as he 
imaged to himself his Edith—stricken, 
lonely, drooping, broken-hearted, sink- 
ing into an early grave, the prey ofa 
grief which would find no solace on this 
side time, the victim of her enduring 
love and truth to him ; for well he knew, 
that when he was gone to whom she 
had given her virgin love, neither health 
nor joy would again revisit her widowed 
heart. To look on the picture was 
agony, to turn from it was impossible ; 
and, in fevered torture of mind, he 
paced his apartment to and fro, with 
an uncertain step, destitute of any 
source on which he could draw for 
consolation, for this was not a time to 
apply to [lim who, only, can soothe the 
soul in its extremity; to Him whose 
laws, conscience told him, yet he felt 
vainly told him, he was about to con- 
travene. Strange, that in most men 
there is a something impalpable, yet 
powerful; shadowy, yet irresistible ; 
dissipated at the approach of reason, 
yet existing in defiance of it ; at whose 
bidding, conscience must’submit, though 
it will not cease to warn; at whose 
prompting, destruction will be courted, 
though it will still be evident as such; 
and this universally regeyt, though 
usurping motive, is a regard for an 
obvious, yet current counterfeit of 
honour, whose baseness cannot, for a 
moment, withstand the touchstone of 
reason, whose spuriousness is confessed 
by all, even while they receive it as 
superior to that genuine honour which 
bears the impress of morality, and in 
shaping his course by whose dictates, 
man is treading the only path which 
leads to true nobility. This truth was 
not unknown to Percival, but the know- 
ledge was fruitless: he was now com- 
mitted, the die was cast, and, whether 
for life or death, he felt he must abide 
by the result. 

“ Yes,” said he, “I know that I 
offend, and yet I feel constrained to do 
so. But the offence was not of my 
seeking, it was inevitably forced upon 
me, and that by as base and truculent 
an outrage as mortal malice could devise. 
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And yet,” exclaimed he, passionately, 
after a minute’s reflection on his in- 
juries, “can it be criminal if yon 
destroyer of my happiness, yon fierce, 
vindictive bravo, yon thirster after blood 
—can it be criminal to administer to 
him the fate he so ruthlessly assigns 
another? But, be that as it may, it 
must not, it cannot, it shall not be that 
I have been trampled on with im- 
punity ; and may Heaven, in its jus- 
tice, grant that this alien to decency, 
this scoffer at right, this highway-in- 
sulter of honour, may speedily curse 
the hour in which he outraged the 
feelings of an unoffending man !” 

As he spoke, his flashing eye fell 
upon an open volume that lay upon 
the table: it was a Bible, his mother’s 
gift. There it lay as he had left it in 
the morning; and, on one of the in- 
terleaves, he read, as transcribed by its 
beloved donor, some of the exalted 
precepts of peace and forgiveness with 
which that blessed book abounds, and 
which are so peculiarly to be treasured 
up by hot-blooded and headstrong 
youth. The sight of the words, which, 
from infancy, he had been taught to 
reverence, and the placid memory of 
her who wrote them, served soon to 
allay his temper, while they increased 
his misery. The train of their associa- 
tions, usually so sweet, was now dis- 
traction to his brain. He thought of 
his widowed parent, who might soon 
be, likewise, childless; of her early 
lessons, and of their result; of her 
tender care, and of its reward; of her 
high hopes, and of their vanity ; and, 
turning aside, he flung himself upon a 
chair, and, covering his face with his 
hands, struggled in silence with the 
anguish of his spirit. After a time, he 
was roused from this state by a knock 
at his chamber-door; and, endeavour- 
ing to quell that inward strife which 
he shunned to manifest, he hastened to 
open it for Capel, for it was he who 
sought admittance. The affectionate 
young man wrung Percival’s proffered 
hand in silence, for his heart was too 
full to speak. The news of his im- 
plication had fallen with stunning effect 
upon him, and he looked with horror 
to the morning’s meeting, the issue of 
which was, in his view, hardly pro- 
blematical, for Burton bore the cha- 
racter of an unerring marksman,—his 
skill was the theme of admiration in 
the rustic neighbourhood ; and there 
was little doubt that his unrelenting 
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hatred and determined temper would 
urge, as well as enable, him to tax it 
to the uttermost upon this occasion. 
Anticipating, then, such an event, it 
was no wonder that his words were 
few and broken as he sat, he thought 
for the last time, in company with him 
who had been always to him as a 
brother, the mild reprover of his weak- 
ness, his generous assistant in every 
difficulty ; and few, accordingly, could 
readily have recognised the facile and 
unreflecting Capel, in the pale and 
downcast youth who sat with his hand 
resting upon Percival’s arm, as if to 
certify to himself the reality of his 
presence. The latter was now, indeed, 
by much the more collected of the two, 
constraining, as far as might be, his 
own thoughts that he might the bet- 
ter sustain the sinking spirit of his 
friend. But he was not one who could 
be frivolous at such a juncture, or 
wear the garb of gaiety to cover a 
mourning heart, and his words and 
manner wore that serious and reflective 
cast which best became his situation. 
Their conversation, however, was but 
little, for it was only at intervals Capel 
ventured to trust his voice, and Per- 
cival was shortly obliged to busy him- 
self in making such arrangements as 
his circumstances required and time 
allowed. Ile wrote and sealed several 
letters, which he consigned to the care 
of his companion. 

“ You will know, Frederic, how 
to dispose of these in case of necessity : 
I will leave them here in my desk.” 

“ God grant I may never look on 
them again!’ replied Capel. “ But 
are these all ?” added he, as he glanced 
at their several addresses. 

“ No, no!” said Percival, drawing 
his hand hastily across his eyes, “there 
are yet two more, but I kept them to 
the last, and will add them to this 
packet before morning. And now, 
Frederick, you will leave me for a 
little: there is a couch in the next 
room, and you will require some rest. 
Five, you know, is the hour, and it is 
now beyond midnight.” 

“Do not ask me to leave you, 
Henry. I will not disturb you; if you 
wish it, I will not even speak: only 
permit me to be in the same room with 
you, for I cannot stay away when 14 
A shudder and a convulsive pressure 
ofhis hand signified what he could not 
speak, and finished the sentence. 

“ Dearest Frederic, you know that 
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if any might remain with me it would 
be you, my younger brother, as I have 
loved to call you; but I have some- 
thing to do for which solitude is fittest, 
and of that I ask but a single hour— 
little enough, truly, to devote fe 

« T will go at once, Henry, for you 
are right. Solitude is best for the task 
you have, and an hour is little enough 
to devote to those who have devoted 
so much to you. But you will not 
fail to call me when you are ready ; 
for, though it be but slight, I would 
fain to think that I too have some 
claim upon your time.” 

“ That, indeed, you have,” replied 
Percival, fervently ; ‘‘ and who is there 
whose company I would rather choose 
than yours? Give me your hand again, 
Frederic, and may the God of Heaven 
bless and guard my faithful friend !” 

Capel could give no answer, but 
turned hurriedly away to conceal his 
emotion ; not, however, before a tear 
falling upon their clasped hands had 





told how ardent and devoted is the 
friendship of youth. 
Percival was now again alone. Ap- 


proaching a window, he threw up the 
sash that he might once more look 
upon the scene abroad in the beauty of 
night, and take farewell ofthe hills and 
valleys, the lawns and groves, and, 
more familiar and beloved than all, 
the far-off lake of Elmvale, reflective 
now of the radiance of the young moon 
as she smiled from her place on high, 
as if pleased to survey the fair dominion 
over which she ruled. His feverish 
temples wooed the refreshing coolness 
of the air, and his fitful pulse grew, 
for a minute, equal, as he contemplated 
the benign and holy loveliness that lay 
upon the landscape; but his abstraction 
from grief was short, for a dense cloud 
suddenly crossed the source of the 
softened lustre he admired, and the 
startling change in the now shrouded 
prospect broke the spell, and brought 
a still obscurer shade over his own fine 
features, as recollection began to do 
its work. Heaving a deep sigh, he 
turned from the window, reseated him- 
self by the table, placed writing-ma- 
terials before him, pushed them aside, 
and then, leaning his head upon his 
hand, relapsed into absorbing thought, 
the intense interest of which was in- 
dicated by his straining eyeballs, and 
the swollen veins that started from his 
forehead ; but, after a time, he seemed 
to have conquered the inward struggle, 
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for his countenance became calm, 
though pallid ; and, taking up the pen 
he had cast away, without other preface 
than a sigh, he addressed himself to 
his melancholy task. His letter to his 
mother was his longest, that to Edith 
was his last. 


“« Before my dearest Edith has received 
these lines, she will have heard why they 
are written. She will not then need to 
be told, that the evil whose shadow 
darkened our last meeting has itself 
fallen, that the separation we then fore- 
boded has been fearfully fulfilled. But, 
my Edith, though it be even so,—though 
I be the absent one unable to soothe 
your sorrow, though my voice be not 
heard to whisper comfort, yet, surely, 
my memory will not be slow or im. 
potent to speak, and my last request 
will not be lightly regarded by her, the 
thought of whose coming loneliness is 
now the bitterest drop in. the cup of 
suffering which I drink. And, Edith, 
that request is, not that you will think 
kindly of me when I am gone,—not that 
you will judge mercifully of my latter 
conduct,—not that you will preserve my 
memory untainted in your heart, for [ 
am not troubled for these ; but that you 
will yield the most grateful tribute to 
that memory you can bestow, and realise 
the consoling hope which chequers my 
anticipations, by meeting this crushing 
stroke, not without grief—that were a 
grievous thought for me—but with that 
gentle spirit of resignation which is so 
sweetly accordant with your character; 
with that blessed reliance on the wisdom 
and goodness of Him who rules in the 
affairs of men, which takes away its 
sharpest sting from sorrow, and distils 
balm from the root of bitterness, which 
else would yield but poison. Think not, 
my Edith, that the words of religion fall 
strangely from the lips of one fresh from 
the transgression of its precepts ; I use 
them in a solemn spirit, and I feel that 
my heart now sanctions their adoption. 
Though I have erred from the right path, 
I well know the blessing that rests on 
those who remain therein ; and I would 
not have her I love and am about to 
leave, forego the only consolation which 
can sustain a desolate and wounded 
heart. Yes, I have erred; but, though 
I confess it, I would not yet have you, 
Edith, to think too hardly of me. You 
will not forget that frailty, with its at- 
tendant suffering, is the condition of 
humanity ; that my offence was not 
sought, nor my fate provoked, by me ; 
and, in your tenderness of feeling, you 
will hold my memory free from aught 
save that infirmity which is the common 
tot of man. 
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« And now, my Edith — yes, my own 
Edith, my wedded bride in the sight of 
Heaven—the paling clouds warn me that 
day is near, and the time arrived when 
I must bid you a long and last farewell 
yes, yes! it is no dream—a last farewell! 
Last, but is it therefore for ever? Oh, 
no! the thought cannot exist a moment ; 
love like ours was not suited to the at- 
mosphere of this life; but, Edith, ever, 
ever cherish the priceless hope that it 
may live freely in a purer and a better. 
Think, long and often, of our last meet- 
ing, of our conversation then, of our 
relumined hopes, of our vows in the 
island chapel, of our invocation of the 
blessing of our God upon them ;—remem- 
ber, too, with care, my parting words ; 
and, oh! cease not to regard them as 
prophetic of your future lot, as well as of 
that of 

“ Henry Percivat.” 


This last and most trying task ac- 
complished, the young man felt the 
severity of his emotions abate; and, 
when Capel re-entered the room, he re- 
ceived him with a self-possession which 
shewed that he was now master of 
himself. 

Shortly afier, Shelton, his second, 
came in, accompanied by the surgeon 
of the regiment, and furnished with a 
very matter-of-fact provision for the 
security of his principal in the shape of 
a dark silk upper-dress, made to fit 
closely to the figure, which he insisted 
on being worn by Percival, as present- 
ing the smallest surface and least avail- 
able colour to an antagonist. 

* He must have a steady hand and 
a cool temper—the latter of which, at 
least, I’m sure yon fiery ettercap has 
not — if he hit your person when pro- 
perly equipped,” he remarked, as he 
steadily required compliance. 

“JT must not, then, oppose you,” 
replied Percival, acquiescing in his 
wish ; “ but,” added he, as he took the 
article from him, “ it is a vain pre- 
caution: I know my fate!” 

It was now past four o'clock, and, as 
the place of meeting was some miles 
distant, and the hour agreed on five, 
there was but little time for delay; 
and, accordingly, afier a few minutes, 
the party set out, driving at a rapid 
rate to the appointed rendezvous. 

The early morning was fresh and 
beautiful; the mists had already risen 
from the lowlands, and were lingering 
in graceful wreaths around the hills, 
though the fast deepening hue of their 
heathery sides shewed that even there 
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the silvery veil would quickly be dis- 

persed. us every succeeding minute, 
as he passed along, uncurtained to the 
view of Percival some spot linked with 
recollections which made it difficult 
for him to preserve the composure 
which he had so hardly acquired. 
Once, indeed, it had nearly vanished, 
when, as they passed the hollow be- 
tween the two hills, Elmvale itself was 
seen about a mile distant up the valley, 
resting in silent beauty amid the ney 
and, to him, storied scenery around. 
Before him lay the translucent lake, 
gleaming in the gladness of the youth- 
ful day; and behind it rose the mist- 
girdled mountain from whose river- 
side gushed, in a thousand sparkling 
jets, the wantoning cascade, free and 
beautiful as on the day when, near it, 
he first laid eyes on that gentle being 
to whose slumber of innocence its 
deep-toned music doubtless now con- 
tributed, as it nighly passed her in its 
wild career. But, happily, it was 
merely a glimpse he caught, for the 
turning of an angle in their route soon 
bore him away from the subduing 
sight; and, almost immediately after, 
he and his friends alighted, as the short 
remainder of their way lay through the 
fields. 

It was not yet five when they reached 
the ground ; but, timely though they 
were, they found Burton with his party 
there before them. He was standing 
somewhat aloof, by himself, and a 
casual glance would not have pene- 
trated the guise of incurious indifference 
in which he cloaked his thoughts, 
though a nearer scrutiny supplied 
reason to suspect that it was only a 
surface colour which pride or caprice 
had led him to assume; an occasional 
closer compression of the lips and 
dilation of the nostrils indicating the 
passage of more within than he seemed 
willing to betray. This was made 
more manifest by the vividness of the 
opposite emotions successively painted 
on his countenance when the figure of 
Percival appeared, as he emerged from 
the copse which screened the ground 
from the adjoining field. Anger, pity, 
remorse, hatred, flitted in rapid sequence 
over it as, for a minute, he looked 
upon the pale open brow of him from 
whom his passion told him he had 
received an irreparable injury, but who 
yet seemed so unfitting a subject for 
the deadly revenge he meditated, as 
“erect in youthful grace” he paused 
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a little apart with Capel, and calmly 
awaited the requisite arrangements. But, 
whatever wrought within, evil gained 
the ascendancy in this unhappy mo- 
ment; and, sternly steeling his heart 
against alteration, he turned gloomily 
away from the unwelcome sight, and 
again sheathed himselfin the fierceness 
of his vindictive temper. As they were 
about being placed, a sudden shower 
fell from a solitary cloud which had 
hovered above the spot, and all were 
obliged to withdraw for shelter under 
some trees that were at hand. Im- 
patient of delay, Burton cast many an 
angry glance upward at its cause, 
evincing a mind that revolted from any 
thing like reflection, and felt restlessly 
anxious to consummate the business in 
which he was engaged. Percival, too, 
was somewhat ruffled by the ill-timed 
incident, and, beckoning to Capel, 
retired a short distance from the party 
with him. 

“ Frederick,” said he, “ let me have 
the little volume I gave you as we 
came out; it was a present from my 
poor mother, and, presumptuous though 
it may appear, I would wish to fix my 
wandering thoughts even upon it while 
this brief obstruction lasts. It goes 
back, you know, to her with the letter 
I wrote last night: you promised to be 
the bearer yourself, but not —remem- 
ber, not till you have seen the other 
given to—to—you know what I would 
say!” 

‘iis friend looked an assent, for his 
quivering lips could frame no further 
answer; and, drawing forth a small 
pocket Testament, he handed it to 
Percival, who, screened by the tree 
under which he stood, bent his eyes 
upon its page in silence, till the a 
proach of Shelton warned him that the 
shower was past. 

‘¢ Here, dear Frederick,” said he, 
fervently and finally pressing his hand 
before he advanced, “ take it from me 
again, and may its blessed and unerring 
guidance lead you to a happier end 
than mine!” 

Nor here let any take occasion too 
harshly to contemn the contrariety of 
his acts. God seeth not as man, and 
who dares assert that he never with- 
held a look of mercy from the faithful- 
hearted, however erring, youth? 

As he and his opponent were again 
being placed, the second of the latter, 
a hardened, unscrupulous man, on the 
alert for aught which might benefit his 
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principal, determined to try how fara 
taunt would tell against the advantage 
which Percival possessed in his dark- 
clad, slender person; and thus ob- 
served, with a sneer, to one of his com- 
panions,— 

“ Truly, nowadays, discretion is re- 
garded as the better part of valour. 
A black skin-tight, even on a soldier, 
with a little hardware underneath, as 
from his cut I dare be sworn there is, 
is no imprudent provision on an emer- 
gency like this—eh?” 

Percival heard the remark, as was 
intended, though made in an under- 
tone; and, stung at the insinuation of 
a secret guard, tore the light jacket 
open, and displayed his uncovered 
breast before the indignant remon- 
strance of Shelton could take effect. 
Almost at the same instant, the signal 
handkerchief was dropped by him 
whose unmanly trick fad thus suc- 
ceeded. Burton fired, and his victim 
fell, fatally wounded, into the arms of 
Capel, who rushed forward to receive 
him. Poor fellow! the ball had 


traversed a vital part, and his words 
were few: when they bent to catch his 
parting breath, they heard him with 
difficulty utter, “ My mother—my Edith 


— Heavens !” and, as he feebly syllabled 
the names, he touched the hand of his 
friend, then fixed his glaring eyes for 
a moment upon high, and the next, as 
fine a spirit as ever quickened the 
heart of man had gone to its account! 
For a minute Burton riveted a stony 
gaze upon his deadly work, himself 
apparently almost as lifeless, till a deep 
groan burst from his bloodless lips, 
when his friends interfered to hurry 
him from a place where it was no 
longer consistent with his safety to 
remain. Wretched young man! his 
own pistol had now rung the knell of 
the last sentiment of satisfaction—such 
as it was—that he was to experienae : 
he had perpetrated a deed, the ghost 
of which was destined to haunt him 
henceforth alike in society as in soli- 
tude; and, for the remnant of his days, 
he endured existence as if the dead and 
the living were chained together, fearful 
to look back upon the past or forward 
to the future, but ever bearing before 
him the bleeding image of him he had 
so foully dealt with, or involuntarily 
conjuring up, in connexion with dread- 
ful vividness, the agony and desolation 
he had brought on her whose peace— 
such was still his feeling —he would, 
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when too late, have deemed cheaply 
purchased with his life. 
# # * * 

It is well to drop the pall of silence 
over the immediate effects produced at 
Elmvale when Capel, in accordance 
with the injunction of his departed 
friend, discharged his melancholy task. 
It would be no grateful duty to follow 
the sopows of its stricken inmate into 
that privacy which, the prostration of 
the first shock past, they ever sought, 
or attempt any thing like a minute de- 
lineation of the grief that seized at 
once on the heart of its gentle patient, 
and rapidly consumed the solitary link 
which bound her to mortality. Itself, 
too, quickly assumed the character of 
silence and submission ; and, far from 
seeking the offerings of sympathy by 
the obtrusive signs of wo, asked 
only for the solace of solitude — the 
indulgence of neglect. Though wounded 
vitally, like the dying dove, she folded 
her wings upon the stroke, and meekly 
and mutely endured the anguish, the 
bitterness of which, in its fulness, her 
own breast only knew. Her brow 
soon became as calm, her eye as serene, 
and her voice as silvery, as ever; but 
her words were now few, and her sense 
of surrounding things broken, for her 
thoughts aye followed her heart, and it 
was with the dead. To soothe the 
wasting anxiety of her aunt, she essayed, 
when sufficient strength returned, to 
resume her former cast, and be, in the 
disposition of her hours, at least, herself 
again; but the painful endeavour only 
served to display the weakness of the 
will to sway the affections: their love- 
liness had passed from all, their power 
to fix their interest was gone; and 
when Mrs. Mallow witnessed how much 
the effort cost, she no longer sought to 
wean her from her own ways, but 
deemed it wiser to trust to the assuasive 
influence of time for subduing her 
sorrow into such a sadness as might 
consist with some degree of happiness. 

And, truly, her countenance did be- 
come more placid and less indicative 
of earthly feeling when thus permitted 
to follow the leadings of her own will 
without restraint or observation ; and, 
though touching, it was most beautiful 
to look upon her then, as, like a sum- 
mer morning’s dream, she faded softly 
into light ; her spirit, as it approached 
its eternal home, seeming to catch some- 
thing ofa celestial radiance, and clothe 
itself jn immortal beauty before the 
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parting of its material fetter had en- 
franchised it for ever. The autumn 
failed as gradually and gently as her- 
self, and it was a blessed thing for her 
that the nature of her decline was such 
as to allow her largely to enjoy the soft 
sunshine and air of heaven in some of 
those lonely retreats of beauty which 
had been seen dear to her, but which 
now, haunted as they were by the 
shadows of departed gladness, and still 
gilded with the lingering light of joys 
that were set for ever, possessed for her 
a sweet and powerful, though melan- 
choly attraction, to which she could 
not forbear to yield. Occasionally, 
some unlooked-for memorial, some 
suddenly remembered act of him who 
was gone might send to her heart an 
electric thrill of pain, but her agitation 
was always brief ; she soon remembered 
him as one who was only gone before, 
her trustful anticipations of the future 
instinctively overcame the past, and 
she would quickly resume her wonted 
calm, as we have seen a peaceful sum- 
mer lake tremble as some transient 
breeze swept by, and then smile on 
again in its lonely beauty, as if nought 
had occurred to ruffle its security. 
When drawing to the close of this 


smooth but swift transition toa happier 
lot, unsolicited, except by her own 
tenderness, she shewed how far she had 
risen above the ordinary frailty of 
human nature by penning a few lines 
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of peace and forgiveness—even to Ed- 
ward Burton. She mercifully wished, 
as far as rested with her, to mitigate 
the remorse which she doubted not 
had sprung from his ruthless conduct, 
when the wild turbulence of anger had 
been succeeded by the awful tranquillity 
of its indulgence; but he was already 
a restless wanderer in a distant land — 
an exile from the scene of his passion 
and his guilt—from all connected with 
it, except, alas! his own unsleeping 
thoughts; and with what immediate 
feelings he received her message no 
one witnessed, though the dark com- 
plexion of his after-life proved how in- 
competent it was to accomplish the 
end designed. 

But why write more when, though 
pleased to dwell upon her unstained 
and lovely memory, her tale is told, 
and thought become the only medium 
open for reflection on it? 

*e * * * 

Tt had been Henry Percival’s desire, 
as found in a paper on his person and 
expressed to Capel, that Elmvale 
churchyard should contain his tomb, 
and there still rises within its precincts 
a white marble monument to shew that 
it had not been disregarded. Within 
two months of its erection, another by 
its side told the passer-by that under- 
neath reposed all that was mortal of 
Evita Lupiow. 
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THE CONDEMNED CELLS. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF THE ORDINARY. 


Cuapter Il.—Forcep Bank-notes. 


Previousty to the withdrawal from 
circulation of one and two-pound bank- 
notes, the crime of feloniously passing 
forged notes of small value was by no 
means rare throughout this country. 
It is calculated that in 1817, the num- 
ber of forged notes in circulation was 
31,180. In 1820, the number of per- 
sons arraigned at the Old Bailey alone 
for this crime was one hundred and 
fifty-four, of which forty-three were 
executed ; and the year preceding this 
the number was more. 

By the then existing law, all persons 
to whom forged notes might be traced 
were liable to be placed on their trial 
as the actual forgers, unless they could 
produce indubitable evidence of their 
innocent possession; that is, of having 
received the notes through the hands 
of others in the legitimate transactions 
of business. 

The facility with which persons of 
address and respectable appearance 
could pass small notes, held out an 
almost irresistible temptation to the 
idle, extravagant, and profligate, to 
commit the crime. There is now little 
doubt, that numbers of young men fell 
into this crime to supply the exigencies 
of the moment, who would not other- 
wise have appeared in the criminal 
calendar. 

The persons prosecuted for this of- 
fence were, for the most part, young 
men of extravagant habits, belonging to 
the middle classes of society. As the 
public in general had no test afforded 
them by which they might distinguish 
a genuine note from a forged one, it 
might have been expected that many 
careless persons would have come 
under a suspicion of guilt who actually 
had innocent possession. 

Awful as was the period between 
1812 to 1820 in reference to the num- 
ber of lives sacrificed for the com- 
mission of this offence, and the vast 
mass of distress which was in con- 
sequence spread through many respect- 
able branches of society, yet there is no 
reason to suppose, either on the face of 
the cases themselves, or from any thing 
that has subsequently come to light, 
that many erroneous or even doubt- 
ful convictions occurred. As, how- 


ever, in all human transactions error 
will insinuate itself, we cannot expect 
judicial proceedings to be entirely ex- 
empt from it. The following case is 
one of the most remarkable that oc- 
curred during that eventful period ; 
and if not one of the most distressing 
in its nature, it is certainly one on which 
the heaviest cloud of doubt still hangs ; 
and moreover, it is not without its 
moral. 

A drizzly November day had nearly 
run its brief course, and the dark cur- 
tains of a clouded sky were beginning 
to enshroud in ebon darkness that 
gloomy pile of stones known as New- 
gate, when suddenly the lighting of a 
gas-lamp discovered four females in 
conversation with a man, whose broad- 
brimmed hat and bird’s-eye blue neck- 
erchief were just visible between the 
iron spikes which surmount the outer 
gate of this noted place of duresse. 

The group consisted of three young 
females, and one of a more matronly 
appearance; they were all violently 
agitated, and evidently alarmed at their 
situation, few persons usually making 
inquiries at a prison door at such an 
hour and in such weather. The gaoler, 
moved by the beauty and elegance of 
those who were questioning him, con- 
trary to his usual habit, was really es- 
saying to look bland ; but still it was 
evident that he was at fault, and could 
not satisfy his fair inquirers. He was 
cut short in his unwonted exercise of 
civility, by a crowd of dirty boys 
rushing to the steps that lead into the 
prison, bawling out in dissonant voices 
characteristic of the progeny of the 
lowest orders, more especially that por- 
tion of them associated with crime,— 

‘* Here they come! here they come! 
Did you see Sam Trump? He don’t 
seem to mind it, do he?” cried six or 
seven voices at once, while others re- 
sponded,— 

** Mind it, I dare say! Sam minds 
nothing ; he’s a out-and-outer ! Didn’t 
he sarve the officers out? And he'd 
a got off, hadn’t another one come into 
their help: but no prison can hold 
him. Then if he is hanged, he’s game, 
you know, and don’t mind it. I heard 
father say so,” 
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“T say,” screamed another, “ did 
you see Phil Mace? My eye! aint he 
spicy on coming to quod along with 
Sam Trump?! Why he looks as proud 
on it as if he was a rale cracksman, 
when he’s oney sent for a cotton 
wipe!” 

The gaoler, seeing the throng around 
the door increasing, called out, “ Ciear 
the way, there! Clear the way !” while 
he forced the ladies and the rabble 
together from the entrance on the pave- 
ment. He and his assistants had just 
time, with the aid of a whip, to clear 
the passage-way for the arrival of six 
prisoners, who were handcufied in 
couples. The first was a handsome, 
well-dressed young man, who was 
manacled to another short, thick-set 
prisoner, on whose countenance was 
indelibly engraved the practised and 
hardened villain; and a gash across 
his forehead, rendered more conspicuous 
by the want of a covering for his head, 
a black eye, and lips swollen, evident- 
ly from the effects of a recent blow, 
and with torn clothes, all indicative of 
his having been engaged in a desperate 
struggle. The next couple were two 
women, one having the appearance of 
a Hecate, with dishevelled and matted 
hair which seemed to defy all approach 
of acomb. Her companion in misery 
and crime was a young girl who could 
not be mistaken for a virtuous female, 
yet she still retained an interesting 
appearance. In the rear came up a 
young man and a boy, whose wire- 
spring-like twisted hair and _long- 
quartered shoes spoke as forcibly as 
symbols are wont to speak of London 
pickpockets. 

As the first couple advanced to the 
prison-steps, the young man caught 
sight of the ladies who were standing 
apart from the group of dirty boys, and 
immediately made a sudden halt; which, 
jirking the wrist of his savage com- 
panion, occasioned him, with dreadful 
imprecation, to lug the cause of it with 
the iron manacles with a violence that 
brought his face to the ground, excusing 
himself with an oath, by charging the 
young man with having nearly broken 
his wrist by his want of considera- 
tion. The exclamations, ‘* Mother !” 
“ Charles !” and a scream, were simul- 
taneously heard in the midst of the con- 
fusion this incident occasioned. The boys 
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at the same instant calling out, “ Rescue! 
rescue! Go it, Trump! Goit, Trump!” 
Charles, the subject of this paper, rose 
on his feet, and, turning his head, saw 
his mother staggering to the wall, sup- 
ported by his sisters and some strangers, 
while the officers and gaolers were 
thrusting the whole of the prisoners, 
with unceremonious violence, into the 
lobby of the prison.* 

‘* My mother and sisters!” exclaimed 
Charles, in an agony of alarm for their 
safety. ‘ How came they here? Will 
none of you run to their assistance ? 
Is there no place where they may have 
shelter from a low and tumultuous 
rabble? Are you all dead to the com- 
mon feelings of humanity? Where is 
the principal of this place? I com- 
mand you to let me see him before I 
proceed a step farther!’ 

* Come, come!” growled a man in 
topped boots with a bunch of keys, 
which he shook with a most significant 
meaning; ‘ none of your commands 
or freaks here: we have the means of 
silencing such swell coves as you!” 
at the same time casting a leer at the 
huge fetters that ornament the walls of 
the prison-lobby. ‘‘ There—there, sir!” 
said the gaoler, who had seen his mo- 
ther and sisters, as the handcuffs were 
being removed, “ go into your yard 
quietly, or you'll get the worst of it ; 
and if you want the governor, write 
him a note, and I'll take it to him.” 

“T can, then, obtain writing ma- 
terials ?” said Charles. 

“ Ay, ay!” replied the turnkey. 
“ Go in and ask the wardsman; he'll 
let you have a ream of paper, if you 
want it.” 

This functionary seeing a well-dressed 
prisoner arrive, made his appearance 
and explained the accommodations he 
had at his command, on payment for 
the same. Charles immediately de- 
spatched a letter to the governor, ex- 
plaining his station in life, and offering 
him his assurance as a man of honour 
that, in despite of his committal and 
the appearances against him, he was 
innocent of the charge alleged against 
him. At the same time he entreated 
his immediate attention to his mother 
and sisters. 

In about an hour after this letter had 
been despatched, Charles heard his 
name called out from the yard gate, 
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“which was repeated by all the prisoners 
several times, glad of any opportunity 
of exercising their lungs and making a 
noise. 

*‘ You are wanted in the office,” 
said the keeper, as he unlocked the 
gate. Charles followed him, and was 
introduced to five gentlemen. 

“In the name of all that is asso- 
ciated with the ties of relationship, I 
ask where are my mother and sisters ? 
I saw them last fainting in the front of 
the prison !” 

“© Make yourself easy on that head,” 
said the chaplain, who was one of the 
party; “fas you entered the prison, 
they fortunately caught my attention. 
I took care to see them safe home. 
They will be here to-morrow, when 
you will be allowed to see them in a 
private apartment.” 

The following dialogue then com- 
menced :— 

Governor (pointing to a gentleman). 
“This is the Bank solicitor, his visit 
is of a humane nature. Notwithstand- 
ing the strength of affidavits against 
you, he is, in consideration of your 
family, prepared to pursue the most 
lenient course towards you, and if you 
accede to his proposition your life may 
be preserved, and the feelings of your 
relatives spared so great a shock.” 

Charles. “ Lenient course! life 
spared! Whatdo you mean? Why, 
gentlemen, I am as free from guilt on 
this charge as either of you present. 
In good faith—in verity—on the word 
of a gentleman, I am innocent; I en- 
treat you, therefore, not to take an 
obscure course. No, let me have all 
the advantage of my strength of in- 
nocence, though I am in this shame- 
ful lodging, among the basest and con- 
temned of wretches! It is true I have 
been poor— very poor, within these 
last few months, but it was from no 
errors of my own that I became so; 
but Fortune may again smile and 
turn her wheel, when washed from this 
foul stain; and, as sure as there’s a 
righteous God in heaven, I soon shall 
be so !” 

Sheriff (approaching the last speaker 
with an air of great authority). “ Young 
man, we are but too well acquainted 
with these kind ofasseverations, uttered, 
as they most frequently are, with ap- 
peals to the highest authority ; indeed, 
we are so used to them, that they cease 
to have any effect on us. Yours is a 
very bad case; your chance of escape, 
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it is the opinion of the best judges in 
these matters, is all but hopeless. Let 
me entreat you, therefore, for the love 
you bear your family, to accept the 
alternative offered you.” 

Charles. “ What is it you are talking 
about, gentlemen? What is it you 
would have me do? What is this 
alternative?” 

Bank Solicitor. “ The sword of the 
law is out, and will inevitably destroy 
you, unless you accept it. We offer 
you, on conditions that you fully inform 
us of the means by which you obtained 
these fictitious notes, to consent to 
your pleading to the minor offence of 
uttering the notes only, when you will 
be sent to the penal colonies, instead 
of suffering on the scaffold: that is the 
alternative we offer you.” 

Charles. “ Most charitable, indeed, 
gentlemen! A man of family, of 
honour, and of innocence as regards 
this charge, is to confess himself guilty 
of felony, brand himself and his family 
with infamy, for some supposed con- 
venience of the Bank of England! 
Why, it appears that you, gentlemen, 
have already tried and convicted me ; 
and I suppose that I am now only 
waiting your pleasure for the finish of 
the law, by execution. This is sum- 
mary proceedings, indeed; but I re- 
peat, that the time is not far distant 
when you will be constrained to hold 
me higher in your estimation. As an 
innocent man I reject your offer, and 
can consider it in no other light than 
as an insult!” 

Ordinary. “It delighteth me to have 
an opportunity of hoping you are 
guiltless of this charge; but allow me 
to say, that I consider you in extreme 
danger. The evidence goes to prove 
that you passed the notes, and you 
have not yet attempted to negative that 
part of the testimony against you. If 
that fact be established on your trial, 
the onus probandi of shewing the jury 
that you had not a guilty possession of 
them will remain with yourself. I 
beg you will distinctly understand that 
I have no wish officiously to pry into 
your line of defence. My only object 
is to caution you against placing too 
much confidence, even on your inno- 
cence, for the jury will be sworn to 
give their verdict according to the 
evidence adduced. Consider, there- 
fore, what that is: will you be able to 
prove and specify from whom you 
received the notes, and the transactions 
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which occasioned their transfer from 
another hand to yours?” 

Charles. “ Yes!” (striking his fore- 
head), “‘ but 

Ordinary. “ But what?’ 

Charles. “I shall! I shall! Sir, 
you have a benevolent aspect of coun- 
tenance; I will take your advice on 
every point but that of pleading guilty. 
To-morrow you shall have in writing 
the whole particulars connected with 
these notes. I- will not disguise any 
thing; falsehood is not one of my in- 
firmities ; you shall not, at least, have 
to charge me with the shame of having 
deceived you.” 

The gaoler waved his hand, and the 
accused was conducted back to the 
ward assigned him, having previously 
obtained permission to burn a light 
to write by during the night. 

The accused, with agitated, if not 
convulsive steps, his breast expanding 
as if too full to contain the heart, ar- 
rived at the ward door, studded with 
square-headed nails or spikes. As it 
opened, a stream ofhot, human effluvia 
rushed in his face, and almost choked 
him. The gaoler turned his lantern to 
light the prisoner’s candle, whilst the 
latter discovered from thirty to forty 
wretched individuals stretched on the 
floor of the ward in rows, their heads 
being towards the wall, and their feet 
meeting in the centre. 

“ Is this my dormitory?” asked 
Charles. 

“ That there is your ward, and it’s 
the most airy one in the prison,” growl- 
ed the man. ‘ Come, be quick!” 
and bang went the door, inflicting a 
severe contusion on the prisoner’s heel 
as the key was turned. 

As Charles endeavoured to make 
his way down the centre to a bench 
at the other end of the ward, numerous 
legs were extended out to impede his 
way, attended with language that may 
be better imagined than explained. 
As he adjusted himself to write, every 
kind of annoyance was offered him, 
accompanied by jibes couched in slang 
phraseology of the most disgusting 
nature. At length understanding that, 
as he appeared to be a “ spicy cove,” he 
was expected to stand a liberal pay- 
ment of footing, he threw down a 
crown for beer to be drunk the next 
day, and then proceeded with his work 
without interruption. The following 
is a copy of the paper he handed to 
the ordinary the following morning :-— 
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“ Till these last twelve months my 
life has been passed in affluence, and 
in the society of wealthy friends and 
neighbours. My father possessed an 
estate in the county of Northumber- 
land, but died on the day I attained 
my majority, just twelve months ago. 
We then discovered that, for a series 
of years, his right to the property he 
enjoyed had been disputed, and that 
the award ofthe court had gone against 
him; and, accordingly, a few weeks 
after his funeral, the claimants took 
possession. It also appeared that he 
had borrowed large sums of money 
to carry on the lawsuit; the claims 
for which, in a short time, dispossessed 
us of all our property, both real and 
personal. The scenes of our early days 
were by this stroke rendered hateful to 
us; and the commiseration of our 
former friends was a source of annoy- 
ance rather than of comfort. 

“ The hope of recovering three hun- 
dred pounds, still due to my father’s 
estate, which he had advanced to a 
friend, together with the hope of finding 
some employment by which I might 
support my mother and sisters, who 
were suffering under the pangs of mor- 
tified and wounded pride, led me to the 
metropolis. I took up my lodging in 
the house of one of the most humble 
of our former acquaintances ; the more 
wealthy of our friends, as we were wont 
to call them, having proved that friend- 
ship has ‘a faint and milky heart,’ 
which ¢ turns in less than two nights,’ 

** The person on whom I called for 
the repayment of the three hundred 
pounds had often dipped his hand into 
my father’s purse, but he had been 
long schooled in the devil’s policy of 
never paying a debt but by compulsion: 
I therefore felt it necessary to sue him. 
The recovery of this money being my 
only hope, I lingered in town till my 
mother resolved to join me, and thus 
consult on the adoption of some mea- 
sures by which my sisters’ talents might 
be turned to account. 


* I took lodging for their reception 
in the neighbourhood of St. James's 
Street, where we resolved to economise 
our little stock of ready money with 
the utmost frugality, and wait for the 
receipt of the three hundred pounds; 
and in the meantime look out for em- 


ployment for myself and sisters. Un- 
acquainted with the manner of finding 
out sources for the profitable employ- 


ment of talent, I found several months 
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pass away before I began to consider 
that, as all was expenditure in the fa- 
mily, and no returns followed, our 
purse was daily growing more and 
more consumptive. 

“ The prospect of our arriving at the 
climax of positive poverty was now for 
the first time vividly imprinted on my 
mind. This fear operated so power- 
fully upon me, that I was paralysed — 
being acted on, instead ofacting. The 
evil hour overtook me in contemplating 
our situation. 

“« The embers of the fire were expir- 
ing as the curtains of the night were 
excluding the light of the day, and the 
chilliness of a late autumnal even- 
ing reminded us of the approaching 
winter. As we all sat with our knees 
to the grate, my mother inquired for 
coals to replenish the fire. One of 
my sisters having replied that they 
were out, I proposed that we should 
send for some ; and roused myself out 
of a moody state of half-unconscious 
foreboding of some evil being near at 
hand. But why should I waste my 
time in detail? There were neither 
coals nor candles in the house, nor 
money to buy any. The day finished 
its career by leaving behind it a cold, 
piercing air, and we all soon suffered in 
a physical as well as in a mental sense. 
* Charles,’ said my mother, ‘ cannot 
you borrow a little money for our pre- 
sent supply? You can, you know, 
return it when you receive the three 
hundred pounds.’ 

“ Rejoiced to seize on any hope, 
even but for a moment, to allay the 
distress of my mother and _ sisters ; 
agonised as I was almost to despera- 
tion, I seized my hat, and, saying I 
would try, rushed into the street, with- 
out having any definite purpose in 
view. I walked, I know not how 
many tines, round St. James’s Square 
at the rate of six miles an hour, as if 
endeavouring to overtake a purse of 
money immediately in view. How 
long I might have continued to make 
this circuit I cannot say, had not a 
violent slap on the shoulder brought 
me toastand. ‘What, Charles! you 
look fatigued,—out of breath, eh! 
Where posting in such a hurry? Very 
unfashionable at the west end to go at 
the speed of a twopenny-postman.’ I 
looked up, and recognised an old 
schoolfellow. A moment before I was 
a link unconnected with the social 
chain ; the worst appeared to have hap- 
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pened to me, and I had nothing fur- 
ther to dread. Ifthe earth had opened 
at my feet, I should have walked into 
the chasm, without using the slightest 
effort to avoid it. My troubles a mo- 
ment before had appeared overwhelm- 
ing; the slap on the shoulder awak- 
ened all my affinities with the world ; 
my friend continued shaking my arm: 
‘This is the most extraordinary ad- 
venture possible. You must know 
that last night, or rather this morning, 
I dreamed of this meeting; but it has 
not recurred to my mind till this mo- 
ment. There is something portent- 
ous in the whole affair. Excuse me,— 
Are you in want of money?’ I was 
candid with him. ‘£ Still more extra- 
ordinary !’ he exclaimed, with peculiar 
emphasis. ‘ But come on, we will 
have a bottle of wine, over which I 
will explain all.’ My friend hurried 
me on to a tavern, where the waiter 
placed wine and glasses before us ; 
during which time my companion re- 
peated, as if reasoning with himself, 
‘Tl try it—T'll try it—Tll try it! I 
am provided, and I'll try it.’ He ap- 
peared to me flushed and excited ; and 
I began to think that, under all the cir- 
cumstances, 1 ought not to suffer my- 
self to be detained. He hastily swal- 
lowed three or four glasses of wine, 
and then said, ‘ Charles, now for the 
secret. Know, then, that 1 am a fool 
—an ass. I came, four months since, 
to town, for the purpose of receiving a 
portion of my patrimony —a tolerable 
round sum ; it is now nearly all gone. 
In an evil hour, I entered a gaming- 
house; I repeated my visits several 
times, and have been a serious loser. 
This morning I returned home to bed, 
resolved never again to enter a hell: 
galled and self-reproached, my slum- 
bers were disturbed by dreams, in 
which my imagination rolled at will, 
uncontrolled by the judgment. Among 
other matters that galloped over the 
brain, the vivid impressions of which 
still remain, I met you, as I thought, 
in poverty, and gave you some money, 
with which you went to the gaming- 
table. By the by, ifyou did go, would 
it be the first time?’ I replied, * Yes.’ 
* More extraordinary still!’ he ejacu- 
lated, continuing, ‘ Well, as I had won 
myself on the first visit, I thought you 
would do the same, and resolved to 
follow your luck, by backing your 
chances. To sum up the whole of this 
fantasy of the brain, in my dream | 
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won all my money back, and had 
money in my pocket.’ He then drew 
forth a handful of notes, and, selecting 
one of fifty pounds value, added, 
‘ There, take that; you may play for 
the smallest stakes the rules of the 
table will admit of. I shall watch 
your proceedings, and lay my money 
down accordingly. Now, allons donc !’ 

** How I came to commit myself into 
the hands of this dreamer I cannot ac- 
count. Did the sight of money in my 
need tempt me? I think not; yet it 
might be so: the motives to action are 
not always apparent to ourselves. 

“ Passing by these considerations, it 
is sufficient to state, that I did go, and 
the dream was realised, leaving me a 
gainer, for small stakes only, of up- 
wards of two hundred pounds. We 
did not leave till the play of the table 
was broken up. It was still dark; but 
I did not note the hour; I remember 
only that I parted with my friend at 
the corner of Jermyn Street: he 
shook me by the hand, and said, ‘ As 
I have business on the Continent, lest 
I should relapse into this dangerous 
practice of ma I intend taking a 
place by this morning’s earliest coach 
for Dover, and thus avoid every temp- 
tation ; and when I return, I shall seek 
you out, and talk over this extraordinary 
adventure more at leisure, and in less 
excited moments. Neither of us, I 
venture to say, will ever forget it.’ He 
then inquired if I had sufficient money 
for my immediate wants. I answered, 
‘Yes,’ adding, that I would not give 
him occasion to impeach my modesty, 
since he had in the first instance ad- 
vanced me fifty pounds, which I pressed 
him to permit me to return. His last 
expression was, ‘ Nonsense!’ as he 
jumped into a hackney-coach, which 
was passing empty at the moment. 

‘Since that hour I have not seen 
him, nor do I know where to find him ; 
but, as I know his family to be respect- 
able, I have no doubt, that if no other 
means can be found to convey a letter 
to him, one addressed to the school- 
master, who knows his family, will 
bring the information required. 

“I returned home in joyous spirits, 
and briefly explained the cause of my 
absence, and the success I had so for- 
tuitously met with. My mother, in 
unmeasured terms, expressed her regret 
that I had not found some more regu- 
lar means of supplying our wants. 
Whilst we were discussing this ques- 
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tion, a butcher, who had been hereto- 
fore a very turbulent creditor, knocked 
at the door. I instantly paid him from 
the bulk of notes I had brought with 
me from the gaming-house; and the 
third day after this payment I was 
taken into custody on a charge of hav- 
ing feloniously uttered two forged one- 
pound notes. As I did not possess 
any notes, or other kind of money, be- 
fore I went into the gaming-house, it 
naturally follows that I received them 
in payment on account of the stakes I 
hazarded at the table in that house. 

“‘ This is the whole of my story, as 
far as relates to the notes. The ques- 
tion, as far as I now understand it, is, 
Will a jury feel satisfied that this ex- 
planation is sufficient to justify them in 
believing, that I obtained the notes 
which are said to be forged without a 
guilty knowledge? I think they ought 
to credit the statement; and as itis a 
candid and a true one, no earthly 
power will induce me to make any 
other. I am told the law is against 
me; but I cannot do otherwise than 
speak the truth, and must denounce 
any law which requires a man who is 
innocent publicly to declare himself a 
felon. Come what may of this resolu- 
tion, I shall abide by it. I deem it 
much more honourable, and more con- 
sonant with the principles of the reli- 
gion in which I have been educated, to 
die innocent, than gratuitously to pro- 
claim myself an offender against the 
laws of my country, and thereby brand 
myself and family with infamy. The 
maxim, that it is better to be free from 
guilt than to seem so, is a good one. 
These are my sentiments, and I must 
abide by them; notwithstanding, I 
cannot but offer you my sincere thanks, 
reverend sir, for the advice you appear 
so anxious to give, and the interest 
you have manifested for me.” 

The distressed state of the minds of 
the mother and sisters during this the 
first night of Charles’s incarceration, on 
so serious a charge, may be better con- 
ceived than described, exacerbated as 
their feelings were by alternate hopes 
and fears regarding his innocence. The 
bulk of the notes had, on the morning 
of her son’s return home, been handed 
over to his mother to economise in do- 
mestic uses. She arose in the night, 
collected them together, and was pre- 
paring to burn them as her youngest 
daughter, who slept with her, awoke, 
and interfered. She called up her two 
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sisters, and it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that the sacrifice of destroying 
the notes, to what their mother consi- 
dered a duty to the honour and further 
security of her family, was prevented. 

Long before the hour arrived for the 
admission of visitors to Newgate, these 
elegant and accomplished ladies were 
seen sitting in a hackney-coach, wait- 
ing for the opening of the prison door. 
Female beauty irresistibly commands 
respect, even from savages. Accord- 
ingly, the keeper, to whom these ladies 
had addressed themselves the evening 
previously, saw them from his station 
waiting in the coach, around which a 
gaping crowd was speculating who 
they were, and what had brought 
them to Newgate. Even this iron- 
hearted man was touched with the ap- 
pearance of so much beauty in distress, 
and, contrary to any known precedent 
in his conduct, he hastened into the 
office, to solicit from his superiors a 
permission to relieve their embarrassed 
situation, by giving them protection 
within the interior of the prison. 

“Open my private door,” said the 
governor, “ and shew them into the 
parlour.” The man for a moment lost 
his cast-iron sternness of countenance, 
and obeyed with alacrity. 

A few of the city functionaries were 
already assembled in conclave on this 
distressing case. 

“ It doesn’t signify,” said one of the 
aldermen present, “ who or what the 
prisoner is,—who or what his family 
may be ; we all know that trade, com- 
merce,and credit, must come to a stand- 
still, if the issues of the Bank of Eng- 
land are not protected. Mercy is all 
very well as a name in theory; but 
trade is a practical question, and must 
be protected, even if ten thousand peo- 
ple hang for it. The government must 
protect the honest trader at any and 
every cost. The notes have been 
traced to the prisoner’s possession, and 
I do not see why any distinction should 
be made between one and another. I 
am for allowing the law to take its 
course. We must not trouble our- 
selves any more about these bank-note 
cases ; we have seen already, that the 
more the Bank is merciful, the more 
forgeries there are.” 

** True,” replied one of the sheriffs, 
“trade must be protected; but so 
ought the lives of men. For my part, 
I scarcely find any two cases alike 
in degrees of moral turpitude, and 
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therefore would not judge all alike. 
You speak, Alderman ———, of the 
duty of the government. Permit me 
to inform you, that the present go- 
vernment authorities are beginning to 
question the policy of the numerous 
executions which take place for the 
commission of this crime, and are be- 
coming very anxious that they should 
be lessened ; and, therefore, when the 
Bank authorities are disposed to pursue 
the more lenient course, it becomes our 
duty to second their views: and really, 
on this occasion, after reading the state- 
ment made by the young man, I ques- 
tion very much whether he may not, 
after all, be wholly guiltless of felony.” 

The equal-justice alderman was 
about to reply, when the governor in- 
troduced the mother and daughters, 
saying that they came to petition for 
permission to have an interview with 
the prisoner apart from the others. 

‘* Prison regulations are prison regu- 
lations,” said the alderman, sagaciously 
moving his head ; “ there should be no 
distinctions, as I said before.” 

** Well, well!” said the sheriff, “ I 
am in authority here, and shall take 
the responsibility of granting the per- 
mission on myself.” 

The alderman turned himself round, 
and walked out of the office, mutter- 
ing something about making “ flesh of 
one and fish of the other.” 

The ladies were then conducted into 
a place called the bread-room, in the 
interior of the prison. The mother ex- 
claimed, as she entered the stone re- 
cesses called the passages, ‘ It cannot 
be that my poor boy has done aught to 
deserve imprisonment in such a place 
as this.” 

** What a disgrace on our ancestry 
that we should be here!’ responded 
one of her daughters, in the pride of her 
family name. 

“Any where—any where!” ex- 
claimed the mother, as she saw her son 
approaching, at the same moment 
throwing her arms round his neck,— 
** any where where he is will I go; 
and here will I cling till death part 
us |” 

* Courage! courage! mother. Cou- 
rage, girls! all will be well—all will be 
well yet. In this happy land, how- 
ever the appearances of guilt may en- 
viron a person for a time ; innocence, 
in the end, can have nothing to fear. 
Our laws are good and just; our 
judges upright and righteous. Come, 
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come! banish fear,—banish all fears 
on my account!” 

The son would have continued to 
speak other words of encouragement to 
his mother and sisters, had not the al- 
derman before mentioned, who had 
walked into the room unobserved, in- 
terposed, by saying,— 

** Young man, be not so confident; 
it behoves one in your situation to 
speak in more lowly terms.” 

* Sir,” said Charles, erecting him- 
self into a dignified position, “ as I 
have not the honour of knowing who it 
is that offers me advice, may I entreat 
the favour of passing the short time al- 
lowed me with my mother and sisters 
alone ?” 

* Alone! no! Gaolers, you will re- 
main and see the prisoner back into 
his yard,” said the alderman ; and then 
walked out of the place, leaving the 
four ladies in hysterics by his abrupt 
conduct. 

The sheriff, who, in his courtesy, had 
remained outside the room, came for- 
ward with attendants, and conveyed 
the ladies back to the governor's par- 
lour, where they might be better at- 
tended to; whilst the equally dis- 
tressed prisoner was conducted back 
to his yard, in conformity with the al- 
derman’s command. 

Charles was not deficient in courage 
—perhaps we ought to say spirit, or 
independence of soul; for true courage 
is that presence of mind which per- 
ceives the extent of the danger only to 
bring a proportionate remedy, or find a 
resource where others despair. Bravery 
should be an independent sentiment, 
—it wants no extraneous aid. Passion 
does not create any sentiment of the 
soul; but it may awaken those which 
were dormant. 

Charles was now in a passion—he 
paced the narrow boundary of the 
prison-yard like an enraged lion in a 
den. “ What right have they to deprive 
me of an interview, at proper times, 
with my family and friends? What 
right have they to deprive me of whole- 
some and sufficient food? What right 
have they to make me suffer for want 
of bedding, deprive me of pure air, or 
suffocate me at night? By what right 
am I here promiscuously associated 
with hardened offenders! lIlas any 
judge yet passed sentence on me? 
And if he does, will he sentence me to 
catch the rheumatism or the typhus 
fever, or order me to be reduced to the 
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lowest state of debility? This is all 
arbitrary, unjust, and cruel treatment, 
to which I ought not to be subjected !” 
he continued, talking to himself as the 
ordinary entered at the gate and ap- 
proached him. 

** You appear excited,” said that re- 
verend gentleman. 

“ Excited!” retorted the enraged 
young man: “ can you expect that I 
shall be passive and tame under this 
treatment ?—imprisoned in a loath- 
some gaol, with the scum of the lowest 
classes, the most desperate and aban- 
doned of the earth, and for no proved 
offence of which I am guilty! Sir, 
this treatment is a disgrace to any civil- 
ised government.” 

He then again took three or four 
hasty turns up and down the yard; 
returned to the ordinary, and in an 
impassioned strain asked, “ Sir, do 
you, as a Christian minister, approve 
of the regulations of this prison ?” 

* IT have nothing to do with the ar- 
rangements made for the security of 
prisoners, nor have I any wish to have 
control over them. It is my duty, as 
a Christian minister, to endeavour to 
soothe the irritated feelings of all who 
enter here, whether guilty or innocent ; 
to advise the ignorant, and to lead err- 
ing minds into the way of truth, and, 
if possible, to effect a sincere repent- 
ance of the soul. I never presume any 
man guilty. I am, however, bound to 
act on their conviction. I rejoice at 
every man’s acquittal; and, as far as 
is consistent with my duty, endeavour 
to assist all in effecting their deliver- 
ance out of the hands of the law. I 
have read your statement with interest, 
and have laid it before the gentlemen 
with whom you had an interview yester- 
day. None of us, however, have any 
thing to do with the matter, further than 
in giving you the benefit of our long 
experience. I came to speak to you 
on the subject, but shall wave it till [ 
find you in a less perturbed state of 
mind. Reading sometimes fixes a dis- 
turbed mind ; here is a book at your 
service. Good morning. Expect a 
visit from me again in the after- 
noon. 

Charles looked into the book, and 
found it to be An Essay on the Virtue 
of Patience under Difficulties. 

While the above conversation was 
going on, several groups collected in 
the yard to practise their witticisms on 
the chaplain. 
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“TI say, Toby,” said one, “ the 
Doctor* is soaping him down for a 
split on his palls: you see he’s gam- 
moning the swell to buff it home strong. 
Aint he a downy cove—a deep, deep 
file ?” 

* Yes, yes,” said a second, “ leave 
the Doctor alone for sucking the brains 
of a flat. Aint he drawing my swell 
nicely ?” 

“ You may have your larks,” said a 
third, “ if you like, I don’t want to 
spoil your game ; but this I will say, 
that of all the screw-parsons I ever met 
with, in town or country, the Doctor 
puts the most stark-naked questions to 
ye—there’s no gammon or nonsense 
about him— no cant, like some of the 
crawlers I have seen here and at the 
still ship [the House of Correction]. 
When I was in the cells, you know, 
Bill, about that concern of the crack 
with the Briants, who were topped, he 
behaved like a man to me, for a par- 
son ; he didn’t pitch a bit of gammon, 
like most of ’em does. But, I say, 
aint he a fellow for taking a likeness, 
stall him off who can? The second day 
after I was quodded this time, I staged 
him coming along the yard towards 
me— you know his way, Bill? Well, 
thinks I, I was but a kid when you 
saw me last; it'll be all right. 

“« What, Tomkins!’ said he, ¢ re- 
turned to the old shop again? You 
had a narrow escape, I remember,’ 
shaking his head ; ‘ made no impres- 
sion on you, it seems. But how long 
did they keep you in the Penitentiary ? 
I lost sight of you when you were re- 
spited and left here.’ 

““¢ Me, sir, in the Penitentiary !” 
said I, gammoning the stare; ‘ my 
name is Arthur Henry Whitham ; you'll 
find it so in the books, sir. Ask the 
governor. You mistake me for some 
one else, sir. I’m sorry to say I have 
often been mistaken for other people ; 
but it never brings any good luck to 
me. It’s one of those blunders that’s 
brought me here now.’ 

“© Well, Tomkins,’ said he, ‘ as 
that is your misfortune, this time I 
hope you will persuade the jury to 
believe you; that will be no business 
of mine. But, whether you do or do 
not succeed, remember what I have 
always told you, that, morals and reli- 
gion apart, thieving is the worst—that 
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is, the least profitable—game a man 
can play in this life. With the greatest 
possible quantity of hazard of life and 
liberty, there is the least to be gained 
by it.’ 

“ And if I don’t now think so! ‘He’s 
quite right ; and if they only let me off 
this time, I'll cut it, so help me ! 
Won't you, Bill ?” 

“No,” replied Bill; “ nor you either. 
For why? Because we can’t afford it.” 

“See,” said another, “ the Doctor has 
got his mawley in his ely; now, I'll 
pound it, he’s driving arter a psalm- 
book. ‘There, you see—it’s his old 
game: the swell has took the book. 
That’s the way he wanted to pitch it 
to me. 

“** Young man,’ said he, * how do 
you spend your idle hours in prison ?” 

“ T was down upon him in a moment. 
“I wish I could read, sir,’ said I. 

“ ¢ What!’ said he, ‘ have you had 
the misfortune of not having been 
taught to read ?’ 

“ « Yes, sir,’ I answered. 

“ He then gave me one of those 
gimlet looks of his, and walked away, 
saying, ‘ I don’t know how it is, but 
too many can’t read.’ Depend on it, 
he’s wide awake to the gammon of 
‘can’t read.’ It may do in the coun- 
try, where they make them returns 
about the ignorance of the yokels ; but 
it won't do with the Doctor, for he 
nailed me the next day. I was walk- 
ing up and down, trying to learn a 
flash song Harry Hookey lent me, 
when I was staged by him through the 
bars from the passage. In he comes, 
and says, ‘I thought you couldn’t read ; 
I must alter your description, I find.’ 
I tried to stall him off with pretending 
that I was only trying to learn my let- 
ters, but it wouldn’t do. I tell you 
he’s no flatterer. He don’t, like the 
Methodists, duck to your faults, to 
catch you upon the all-happiest game, 
when a man’s down at low-water mark, 
and pitch him off chanting praises to 
the hangman.” 

Other knots of prisoners, here and 
there, were standing about the yard, 
beguiling the tedium of prison hours 
in the same strain, till the hour came 
for the admission of strangers, when 
they all rushed to the iron rails, in 
hopes of a visit from their relations or 
acquaintances. 


* The ordinary of Newgate, out of courtesy from the prisoners, is always sup- 
posed to have taken this degree in divinity. 
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The mother, with her daughters, were 
conveyed home in a coach, where it 
was found necessary to call in the aid 
of a medical gentleman to the mother, 
who was placed in bed apparently in a 
dangerous state ofhealth. Fortunately, 
the person whose assistance they sought 
was not only skilled in his profession, 
but possessed a benevolent heart ; and 
after attending to his patient, he in the 
most delicate manner succeeded in 
drawing from the daughters, not only 
the cause of their mother’s indisposi- 
tion, but the whole particulars of their 
misfortunes. 

Seeing the absolute necessity the fa- 
mily had for money in their extremity, 
especially for preparing the defence of 
the accused, his first act was to bring a 
friend of his, who was competent to 
distinguish genuine notes from ficti- 
tious ones. On examination they were 
all found to be genuine but one other 
two-pound note, which was imme- 
diately committed to the flames. The 
same gentleman also introduced his 
attorney, who immediately instituted 
active inquiries for ascertaining the 
practicability of producing the person 
on the trial who had taken their bro- 
ther to the gaming-house. 

As the mother daily grew worse, 
from the effects of a raging fever, 
which rendered her unconscious of the 
past or present state of her family 
affairs, her daughters merged a part of 
their sympathy for their brother in the 
concern they naturally felt for their 
only surviving parent. Two whole 
days, therefore, elapsed before either 
of them made any further effort to see 
him; but in the interim the attorney 
had an interview with him, and as- 
sured him of the certainty of his having 
the very best legal advice the case 
would admit of. 

In the meantime the accused young 
man was frequently pressed to avail 
himself of the offer made by the Bank 
solicitor ; but nothing could shake his 
resolution. Le replied to all the argu- 
ments urged to induce him to give way 
to what was stated to be the most pru- 
dent course, “ L will not utter a false- 
hood, and bring infamy on myself and 
family.” 

The reader is now in possession of 
the leading particulars of this unfor- 
tunate but interesting family; and it is 
now only necessary to state, before we 
pass on to the trial, that a few days 
only previously to the arrival of that 
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day the mother was removed by death 
out of the scenes of trouble which sur- 
rounded her family. 

To be arraigned on a capital charge 
cannot but appal the guilty, and even 
dismay the innocent. Charles had re- 
lied too much on his courage or self- 
possession. The close imprisonment 
of several weeks, the change of food, 
and the agitation of his mind, had 
shattered his constitution ; and he came 
to the bar the mere shadow of his former 
self. He, however, replied to the in- 
dictment, in a firm voice, “ Not guilty.” 

An application had previously been 
made to the court by counsel for a 
postponement of the trial, on the 
ground of the absence of the principal 
witness for the defence. This was re- 
fused, because there were no affidavits 
shewing the probability of the party 
being forthcoming at any future spe- 
cific period of time. He was a rover 
on the Continent ; and his friends had 
not heard of him since he left home. 

The trial proceeded. The prisoner, 
when called on for his defence, told his 
tale. A host of witnesses were in at- 
tendance from the country, to speak as 
to his character up to the time he left 
there for London. But then it was 
known that he had since been in po- 
verty, had followed no regular employ- 
ment, acknowledged that he had been 
at a gaming-house, and now fell back 
on that source, without proof (for he 
did not even know the house to which 
his friend had taken him), to account 
for the possession of the forged notes. 
The judge— one of the then twelve — 
summed up in the most impartial man- 
ner, saying that it was entirely a ques- 
tion for the belief of the jury. These 
gentlemen, after a deliberation of one 
hour and a half, returned a verdict of 
Guilty. The prisoner was immediate- 
ly removed to the cells, followed by the 
ordinary, anxious to tend his ministry 
in the moment of need. “I am 
obliged by your kindness, but I shall 
not tax your good offices long, sir,” 
said the young man: “ every minute 
feeds on my life. Watching by night, 
and weeping (shall I so call it ?) for my 
dearly loved sisters, is wasting me by 
inches, and I feel that I shall not last 
many days.” 

There is nowhere stronger proofs ex- 
hibited of the anomalous character of 
man than within the walls of Newgate, 
and that whether we contemplate those 
who are confined there, or those whose 
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duty it is to take a part in the govern- 
ment of it. With the exception of the 
ordinary, and sometimes the governor, 
however interesting or doubtful a case 
may be coming within the range of 
their observation, none of the city au- 
thorities who are in the habit of visit- 
ing Newgate ever notice them. But 
when a capital conviction takes place, 
all rush forward as if some wrong had 
been perpetrated ; and when the order 
for execution arrives, the outpourings 
of sympathy agitate the whole prison. 
The gaolers are all in requisition dur- 
ing the day, and not unfrequently 
throughout the night. Groups of in- 
dividuals are seen successively, headed 
by some authority, passing every half 
hour to and fro through the passages 
to the cells, for the purpose of com- 
miserating with the parties about to 
suffer. The general effect of all this 
is to fill the malefactor’s mind with 
strong hopes of being reprieved. Very 
few convicts can persuade themselves, 
with such a number of pitying persons 
of authority about them, that they will 
be executed. 

Not so in the unfortunate case which 
we are now bringing toaclose. Toa 
mind constituted as that of Charles 
was, the very worst had happened. He 
had nothing more to fear—nothing here 
on earth to hope for; he appeared to 
bow his spirit to the stroke. He seldom 
spoke; and when pressed to take a last 
farewell of his sisters, he seemed dis- 
posed to wave the interview, as if too 
much exertion for him. He, however, 
did see them; but it was evident that 
his heart was already dead within his 
breast ; the ligaments, if not the heart 
itself, were broken. When introduced 
into the room where his sisters were 
waiting for him, he shook his head and 
moved his hands, indicative of his wish 
that they should not be seen in such a 
place. When they moved forward, he 
retired, as if afraid of contaminating 
them with his touch. At length, with- 
out uttering a word, as the three hung 
on his neck in tears, he gave each a 
hasty kiss; then disengaging himself 
suddenly from their embrace, rushed 
out of the room, exclaiming to those 
who attended him, “ No more, no more! 
Lead me back ; I’ll see them no more 
—it is improper, highly impftoper, that 
I should :” and as he passed on the 
shrieks of his sisters reached his ears. 
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He then quickened his pace, saying, 
“Take me back —take me back to my 
cell.” Ile was never heard to murmur 
at his fate after his sentence, preserving 
the most rigid reserve to all but the 
reverend ordinary; and with him he 
would converse on religious subjects 
only. 

On being informed (rather impru- 
dently, perhaps) that persons from the 
country, friends of his late father, were 
using every exertion to interpose for 
the sparing of his life, he replied, 
“They may reserve their labours for 
another occasion ; they are too late to 
render me any benefit. Notwithstand- 
ing, offer them my grateful acknow- 
ledgments for their kind intentions.” 

All his waking hours were occupied 
in writing, as it afterwards appeared, 
to his sisters, pages of instruction as to 
the best method of conducting and 
disposing of themselves in life. It 
seems that family feuds had marred 
their happiness. All these he advised 
them to endeavour to remove, and to 
seek protection from their relations ; 
to further which he wrote letters of the 
most conciliatory and impassioned na- 
ture to various branches of their family. 

When the fatal morning arrived, his 
appearance and condition may be best 
described by stating, that such had 
been the rapid decline of his health 
and strength, that it was thought by 
the medical attendant, if the execution 
had been delayed another day, he would 
have died in the interim. Submissive 
and passive, he complied unresistingly 
with every request connected with the 
ceremony of preparation. When asked 
if he had any requests to make, or com- 
munication to impart, he replied, “ I 
have written all my wishes.” Then, 
in some degree rousing himself, added, 
‘If you mean any confession to make, 
I can only repeat that my written state- 
ment is correct to the letter.” Seeing, 
as he thought, every preparation was 
completed, he looked round and said, 
** Now, the sooner we proceed to the 
finish the better. I go willingly, re- 
signed and satisfied. I can only say 
that Iam content. I feel that I ought 
to regulate my mind to the will of Him 
whose approbation it is now my only 
wish to secure.” In a few minutes 
after the last expression this high- 


minded young man had ceased to 
exist. 
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THE SEA-WEEDERS. 


“ Quasi tutta cessa 
Mia visione, e ancor mi distilla 

Nel cuor lo dolce che nacque da essa.” 
Dante. 


‘“ Heureux peuple des champs, vos travaux sont des fétes 
Sr. Lampert. 


MORNING. 
Tuy lovely tints, auspicious Morn, 
Nature’s luxuriant face adorn, 
Spread o’er her charms a veil of light, 
And chase the lingering dews of night. 

Wide and more wide the prospect grows, 
Still the sweet landscape faintly glows ; 
So faintly that you scarce discern 
Heath’s purple sheaves, the feathery fern, 
The noisy furze-chat’s mountain wold, 
Fragrant with never-fading gold ; 
Or mark the peasant’s lonely dome, 
Embosom’d still in woodland gloom. 

Now wings the lark her heavenward flight 
Beyond the ken of human sight ; 
Linnet and finch on every spray 
Welcome chaste Morn’s first blushing ray, 
Ere, with Night’s fondest kisses fed, 
Grey Titan lifts his bashful head, 
Caress once more this joyful earth, 
And fill her groves with hymns of mirth. 
The hazy wreath his beams dispel 
Hovers awhile on Lihoumel ; 
Mingling their tints with azure skies, 
The cliffs in slow succession rise ; 
And lengthening reef and rampart high 
Salute the fascinated eye. 


ALBECQ ROCK, 


Oh! shall I climb yon rugged steep, 
So proudly frowning o’er the deep, 
Which, twice a-day, the roaring tide 
Hastily clasps on every side? 
A moat, rude work of Nature’s hand, 
Severs it from the jutting land, 
Where, thwarted in their headlong course, 
The labouring billows murmur hoarse, 
Groan, in that hollow channel bound, 
And flash indignant foam around. 
Crowning its northern ridge, appears 


A mouldering wall, the wreck of years...... 


There let imagination trace 
The bold hand of the Celtic race— 
Saracen, Dane, or haughty Jute— 
Tradition’s voice is wholly mute. 

Yet, if conjecture may divine 

The unknown artificer’s design, 

Aloof a sanguinary crew 

To guard their plunder safe withdrew, 
Ere brazen tube had learn’d to roar, 
Defender of our happy shore. 
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VAZON BAY. 


Still let these eyes enchanted rest 
Where, on St. Safiveur’s lovely crest, 
Which variegated hues adorn 
Of blushing heath and ripening corn, 
They dimly view that hallow’d spire 
O’er Lydia’s native elms aspire...... 
Nor dart a partial glance in vain 
Where, study meet for a Lorraine, 
King’s Mill adorns the vale beneath, 
Defined by many a smoky wreath ; 

Nor where thy sands of purest white, 
Vazon ! allure and fix the sight ; 
Like magic, lull the sense of pain, 
As if the past return’d again — 
Return’d with innocence and truth, 
And all the simple joys of youth. 

Here was I wont each morn to lave 
My limbs in the translucent wave. 

And when the solemn Queen of Night 
Shed o’er that wave a chaster light, 

From earth, and skies, and ocean, caught 
New themes of pleasurable thought : 
Memory display’d her varied store ; 
Fancy’s light wand created more. 

Morn’s fragrant breeze hath sunk to sleep ; 
The whirling wheels disdain to creep ; 
The clamorous youths and tittering fair, 
Half wild with pleasure, laugh at care — 
Shake off reserve, and seem to say, 

“‘ This is no common holyday !” 

While hill and dale fresh numbers pour 
In merry clusters round the shore. 
Innocence, less austerely coy, 
Welcomes the smiling flatterer, Joy ; 
Allows her glistening eyes to rove ; 
Opens her heart, and lets in Love. 


THE FORD. 


A massy rock we just desery — 
Around the sparkling billows fly ; 
With fretful violence recede, 

Yet scarce expose its glossy weed. 
Impatient swains, ere all advance, 
Measure the pass with hasty glance, 
The lingering ocean chide again, 

Then dart across like merry men, 
Shouting: the silly damsels raise 

Their shrill acclaim of noisy praise, 
Wild screams of terror or delight, 

Real concern, or mimic fright. 

Aloud the shivering coursers neigh — 
Round their wide chests the waters play. 
A moment, and yon timorous fair, 

If unrestrain’d by maiden fear, 
Cautious the rudest eye to brave, 
Knee-deep will stem the shallow wave ; 
Or in the margin of the main 

Just dip a snowy foot, and then, 
Blushing, retreat, as if there were 
Whirlpool or shifting eddy there ! 




















Reaping.— The Polypus. 


Coy fugitive, thy meadow-rill 

Is less unruffied, pure and still ! 

O’er that vast mirror, tinged with bright 
Fugacious hues of rainbow-light, 
Zephyr’s cool wing scarce leaves a trace, 
Dimpling the smooth wave’s tranquil face ; 
Ten fathom deep you might have seen 
The crab, with shell of mottled green, 
Lazily wind its tortuous way : 

Myriads their new-born fins essay, 

And, just appearing, glance away. 






























REAPING. 


The damsel joins her household band, 

A tiny sickle in her hand, 

And cheerfully prepares to reap 

The humid harvest of the deep ; 
Resolved to wait, were she the last ; 
Though giddier maids the ford have past, 
Now the blue waters ebb so fast. 

Scatter’d along the glossy beach, 
Far as the piercing eye can reach 
From Marais Tower, extending o’er 
La Crabbiere, to the rugged shore, 
Where, hook-like (flexuous and keen), 
Richmond’s last es is dimly seen, 
Giggling lass and matron sage, 

Firm youth and hoary-headed age, 
In one delightful task engage. 

Rudely they pile the slimy weed, 
Like hay-cocks in a vernal mead ; 
The jolting wain that bears away 
Far from the sea’s encroaching sway 
These treasures of a rocky soil 
Torn from the reef by joyous toil, 
Groaning beneath its heavy load 
Clatters along th’ uneven road ; 

The driver’s animating cries, 
And shouts of pleasure, rend the skies. 







































































THE POLYPUS. 


Oft ere pale Dian’s roundelay 
Sportively close this happy day, 
From lip to lip (you scarce know why) 
Peals of contagious laughter fly — 
Such trifling incidents give birth 
To many a freak of harmless mirth! 

Lo! wounded by some careless maid, 
Recoiling from the fatal blade 
Of her, the language of whose eyes 
Is horror, mingled with surprise ; 

A hideous form that lurked unseen 
In slimy couch of sea-moss green ; 
Bloated with rage and mad with pain, 
The Polypus recoils in vain ! 

That monster, emblem of deceit, 
With ravenous jaws and snaky feet, 
From morn till eve in ambush lays, 
Safe in the mist he loves to raise; 
Alike devours his friends and foes, 
And murders, while he feigns repose. 
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The Sea-Weeders. 


With sweet variety of pleasure, 
Some while away their festive leisure ; 
Some from its narrow crevice tear 
Aphrodité’s precious ear ; 

Or, cautious, fling the double hook, 
Haul the sea-spider from his nook ; 
Remorseless view the puny fry 

Pant on the quivering thread, and die ; 
Or guide, with steady look and air, 
The wily shrimper’s mortal snare. 


THE FAIRY COVE. 


Among the votaries of Love 
Who does not know the Fairy Cove? 
Save that a narrow neck divides 
Albecq and VAzon’s flowing tides, 

Yon wave-worn fragment of our soil 
Iliad form’d another emerald isle. 

There the propitious fairies dwell ; 
Thence each full moon, as old wives tell, 
All issue from their native cell, 

On Mont-au-Nouvel flirt and play ; 

Till, scared by Morn’s officious ray, 

The Druid’s pale ghost hears alone, 
Thor-Ketil’s heavy surges moan. 

Thither, my nameless one to guide, 
I'll watch no more the lazy tide. 

A simple flower, but passing fair, 
Though wild—* the child of light and air”— 
Chaste as the rose’s opening dawn — 
Yet such Apelles might have drawn, 
When Greece imagined he had seen 
A vision of the Paphian Queen. 

Love's pencil only could have caught 

The light and shade by feeling wrought 

In her mild features ; or portray’d 

Grace which, though mortal, ne’er will fade ; 
Dark pensive eyes that more than speak, 
And blushes eloquently meek. 

Ilemm’d in by rocks as old as Time, 

That initiated souls may climb, 
Feeding on raptures ever new, 
Known only to the chosen few, 

Oh! that it were again my lot, 

A pilgrim to that hallow’d spot, 

To whisper in an angel's ear 

What smiling innocence might hear ; 
To catch love’s radiance in her eye ; 
To mark, in silent ecstasy, 

Joy’s quick, involuntary sigh ; 
Then, while her silken hand I clasp, 
Feel it return this anxious grasp, 
Delicious mysteries unfold, 

And say what language never told! 

The native sailor, all but lost, 
On overwhelming billows tost, 

When fear has chill’d the vital stream, 
Quench'd hope’s last visionary beam, 
When the ship, reeling, drinks the wave, 
Sure presage of a watery grave, 

In death’s cold, rayless, joyous hour, 
Could he but spy yon lonely tower, 
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Just from the yawning gulf discover, 
A moment ere life ebb for ever, 

His dear maternal cliffs again, 
Dash’d on his native rocks,—even then, 

That last, sad, faint, brief, transient view 

Would youth’s exhausted pulse renew. 

Then, think what raptures fill’d my breast! 230 
With her, the kindest, fairest, best 

Of her endearing sex, I ween, 

To visit this enchanted scene,— 

Our hopes unclouded with a fear, 

Joy’s limpid fountain deep and clear, 235 
Our hearts too full to be at rest, 

Even on earth, more than almost blest! 

A softer chime the billows rung 
Till just emotion found a tongue. 












MY SONG. 


Those eyes are so bewitching 240 
When levell’d at my heart, 
O! there is no resisting 
The ardour they impart: 
With such tormenting fondness 
My passion why requite ? 245 
Why raise my joy to madness, 
And kill me with delight? 











More eloquently blushing 
I view the deepening rose, 

O’er all my bosom rushing 250 
Pure Love’s warm torrent flows : 

New roses (blooming over 
The virgin snow) declare 

The chaste lip of a lover 

Would find sweet welcome there! 255 


That hand’s elastic pressure, 
Responsive to my touch, 

Has often hinted pleasure, 
But never gave so much : 

In mine I ’ve known it tremble, 260 
Tell all that words conceal,—— 

But ne’er did that resemble 

What I this moment feel! 










That snowy bosom, heaving, 
How quick it rose and fell! 265 
Mine, storms of joy conceiving, 
Says more than lip can tell! 
Its fluttering emotion, 
Austerity, compose ! 
Is love a shoreless ocean 270 
That never ebbs and flows ? 















THE LOVER'S MEED. 


Along the smooth, bright, humid plain, 
Pursued by the delighted swain, 
Sure to be caught, the charmers fly, 
Longing for what they must deny, 
Till flush’d and tired, each rural grace, 
Like Atalanta, slacks her pace, 
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And, as his lass forgets her speed, 

Love’s eager votary claims his meed 

From her, whose lingering tell-tale feet 

Ilave ratified her own defeat! 

For, ere the syren took her flight, 

Her eye declared her heart was light, 

There was an archness in her air, 

Smiles of defiance revell’d there ! 

She will not yield, yet yields at length, 

‘* As if she used but half her strength,” 

And, fearful of a quick release, 

Had lost the power to sue for peace. 
Woman! to whom, and whom alone, 

The depths of love are truly known, 

If e’er one solitary kiss 

Woke such wild notes of heart-felt bliss, 

Guess if yon rosy victim dread, 

While playfully the waters spread 

Their humid veil o’er half her charms, 

The pressure of a lover’s arms ! 

Farther and farther still they wade .... 

The waves conceal the shivering maid, 

Who, like Idalium’s queen, again, 

Smiling, emerges from the main, 

Then, joining her companions fair, 

Wrings, while they laugh, her shining hair. 


THE WEED IS SPREAD. 


Invaded by the flowing tide, 
Rock after rock the billows hide : 
On every face is pictured joy, 


With equal transport all enjoy 
Their final toil,—the weedy mass 
Spread in thin layers on the grass, 
Till the majestic orb of day 
In ocean cool his burning ray, 
Streaking with gold the western main, 
Tilume our Lady’s ruin’d fane, 
On Plein-Mont’s wave-worn border gleam 
A farewell, transitory beam, 
The fond waves moan that such a day must die, 
And Love’s mysterious veil o’ercast Endymion’s argent sky. 


THE DANCE AND LIT DE FOUGERE. 


Then rural art a curtain weaves 
Of summer’s choicest flowers and leaves ; 
There fragrant honeysuckles twine 
With daffodil and eglantine, 
And hyacinths of various dyes 
In lovely constellations rise, 
Roses their charms and sweets unfold, 
The jonquil sports her native gold, 
And flowering myrtles lend a shade 
Of glossy leaves that scorn to fade. 
Fairer the rudest walls appear 
Than royal chambers ever were ! 
Next comes the long-expected hour 
When Comus rules with undivided power. 
Music, sweet antidote of care, 
Alluring forms that swim in air, 
Whose features glow with modest pride, 
As o’er the snowy floor they glide, 
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While gesture, blush, look, smile, reveal 
No more than vestal heart may feel —— 
Pleasures like these entrance the swain 
Till bright Aurora dawn again. 


NOTES. 


Sea-weed, according to immemorial custom, is reaped at two annual periods, 
which nearly coincide with the winter and summer solstices. 

V. 144. “ Pale Dian’s roundelay.” The midsummer dance on Balan’s Rock in 
honour of the Sun and Moon’s nuptials. See note on v. 318. 

“ Mon beau Laurier,” the old French “ branle du bouquet”—a nosegay and a 
kissing-dance — obviously refers to the same type as the laurel-bearer, or Daphnephorus, 
of ancient Greece. Our Low-Norman parody of an Eastern pageant, wherein a beau- 


tiful stripling led the dance, as the solstitial Apollo, yp, Baal, Bel, Belen, or Lara g, 


Shemsho, the Nw, Shimsha of John the Divine’s “locusts,” ought to be venerated 


as a genuine relic of the primitive world’s ritual. Mon beau Laurier still cuts a 
figure, no doubt, at Torte Val, the crooked vale and Land’s End, so to speak, of 
Ghernere-hui ; and there his frolicsome majesty capers, the centre and delight of a 
choir of alluring brunettes, who alternately salute and are saluted by the lord of day. 
How readily these rural personators of sun, moon, and planets, obey the melodious 
and dangerous word of command. 


‘* Prenez cil qui vous ressemble, 
Ha! mon beau Lau-ri-er ! 
Ha! mon beau Lau-ri-er qui danse! 
Ha! mon beau Lau.-ri-er !” 
Of this lengthy “‘ Ronde danse” ditty we can only quote, however, the still more 
explicit rubrical injunction — 
‘* Entre-baisez vous 
Par le jeu d’amourette ; 
Entre-baisez vous 
Par le jeu d’amour !” 


Among its many evolutions, antiquaries will retrace with pleasure “ le pot 4 deux 
anses,” or xvuredev. But the Pagan fashion of taking hold of one another by the lobe 
of each ear, and exchanging kisses in that ungraceful posture, has been wisely altered 
into the reciprocal adorations of the luminous pair with their hands on their hips. 
In Dryden’s exquisite imitation of Chaucer’s Flower and Leaf, we are told of the 
Lady of the Foliage—one of the spiritual dignitaries of fairy land —that, 


“ As she danced, a roundelay she sung, 
In honour of the laurel, ever young.” 


V. 157. * The Polypus.” A stranded cuttle-fish (cornuet, or cénuet) is here indi- 
cated by the cloud, or inky mist, wherein the sly villain conceals himself for rapine. 
But the reptile usually met with at low water is la piévre, or peurve, from the Armoric- 
Breton pevri, to feed ; whence the Walloon French pifre, a feeder, glutton,* or Nico- 
laitan, Impelled by rage, or the cravings of an empty maw, this shark of the minnows 
will, ever and anon, devour a crawler of bis own species, almost (if not quite) as large 
as himself. The reader may question the reality of so disproportionate a mouthful ; 
but polypus-eaters occasionally discover a duplicate of that shocking glutton in the 
capacious treasury of his own stomach. 

“The moment of his arrival on a rock or shoal,” said the keeper and tamer of 
every variety of odd fish at Havre, the late Abbé Dicquemare, “ is the signal for 
desertion. In his paroxysms of fury, the skin’s muscular writhings and undulations 
sufficiently betoken what happens within ; and, em one cannot help admiring the 
rapid and various elegance of motion which vigour and ease combined always display, 
the monster’s eight arms are, for all that, dreadful to behold, whether we consider 
their size, or the double row of suckers whereby each of these formidable weapons 
clings to whatever it lays hold of.” 


V. 184. * Till, scared by Morn’s officious ray, 
The Druid’s pale ghost hears alone, 
Thor-Ketil’s heavy surges moan.” 


* Egbert, abbot of Schon-Augen (the beautiful isle), in the twelfth century. 
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Two small creeks on the coast of Guernsey retain the name of Toor Kerit 
(as Pont Oppidan somewhere interprets it) Deastri Thoronis Lebes. Near both we 
find a monument of the kind usually termed Druidical. Olaus Werl tells of the nine 


human victims drowned in [Dbden fialla] Onew Kratz ;* and there is no reason 
for supposing that the Scandinavian Thunderer had not likewise his Fount of Sacrifice 
on our shores.. Aramaic students might trace some analogy between the Wilderness 
of Aovdana or be 9°t Dud Eyl, God’s Fountain, or Cauldron (in which Hazazel is 


cast for ever among the sharp and rugged rocks, by Raphael, the Messenger of 
wrath), and the localities of these insular Thor-Kettles.t 


V. 318. “ Then rural art a curtain weaves 
Of summer’s choicest flowers and leaves.”’ 


“ Le Lit de Fougére,” vernacularly “ Lliet d’Fouaille ;” the Fern or Leafy Bed. 
One of our most remarkable midsummer observances takes its name from the rush- 
bed, or settle (la Jonquidre), a primitive sofa, once an indispensable article of rustic 
furniture. Ineach hamlet or small district, the rush-settle was spread over with leaves 
and flowers at the summer solstice ; and every department of the “ blessed isle,” as it 
is termed in good ancient chronicles, chose unto itself a damsel, whom (without the 
slightest hazard of profane allusion) we may venture to denominate its ‘‘ Lady Elect.” 
The charmer was solemuly bound by oath to keep silence ; and, therefore, called La 
Moe (Miss Mum, or), the Silent one. She was, moreover, condemned to receive, 
while seated in holyday state on her flowery throne, showers of tributary kisses from 
all her youthful subjects, without a murmur or a frown. 

Attempts to explain so provokingly odd a ceremony by fallible interpreters are 
not likely to satisfy austere critics, aware of the darkness of Time’s impenetrable 
maze, 

Some, however, gravely tell us, that each solstice was the period of solar 
“silence.” Isis’s only begotten son, “jp, Horus, was the midsummer sun. 
Egyptian divines represent him as an untimely birth, the child of his father’s ghost, 
emerging from a flower-bed, and seated on a water-lily, which conceals the deformity 
of his lower limbs. His finger, it is said, was glued to the urchin’s mouth by an 
adhesion which is far from uncommon in new-born mortal infants. This lame aad mute 


giver of light, “5, Or, was therefore nicknamed Cp-bwH-pat, Arpochrat, 
or Hobble-Foot, the God of Silence. Hence it is inferred (or assumed) that the 
aforesaid Méme, or Elect Dumb Lady, acted the part of the “ silent Moon,” in con- 
junction with *Q, “jp, at the opening of the Athenian year, synchronising with 
the first day of moon nearest the summer solstice, whether before or after,—a 
learned guess, which derives some countenance from the fact that our Lits de Feuille, 
or Leafy Beds, are held on any night towards the close of summer. 

Here it may be permitted to mention the Midsummer Dance, or “‘ Balan’s Rock,” 
near Land or Lan-Creis, the Plain of the Circle (of Stones), so called by our Frankish 
predecessors. Balan, the Belen of those whom Ausonius terms “the Druids of 
Bayeux,” was also the Aramaic by. Béel, and Irish Beel: hence Belin, a wizard in 


old French ; and the Armorican adage, “as white as a Belic,” or “‘ Belek” —a priest of 
Baal in his surplice. I remember a couplet of the insular St. John’s ditty in our 
vernacular jargon,— 
** J’iron tous a la Saint Jean 
Dansair su la Roque-Balan.” 


* « Homines vero totidem sorte legebantur, qui, Diis immolandi, fonti qui in 
loco seaturiebat, solemni ritu immergebantur : qui, si, interclusa anima, mortalitatem 
cito explebant, gratum et acceptum Diis sacrificium existimatum : moxque extracta 
cadavera, cum gratulatione in luco suspendebantur, rité exsolute pietatis argumen- 
tum,” Epitome Hist. SueoeGothica, p. 15. 

t Book of Enoch. 
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SPECIMEN OF PROJECTED VERSION OF “ JACK THE GIANT-KILLER.” 
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The breakfast ended, “ Giant, ere we part, 
Behold,” cried Jack, a wonder of my art! 
With magic touch I boast the power to heal 
The deadliest wound of deepest-slashing steel. 
From my own shoulders I my head could sever, 
And in a trice refix it firm as ever. 

But why with vaunts like these the time prolong ? 
Words to imposture, deeds to truth belong.” 
With sudden gash the leathern bag he rent, 

Forth gush’d the hasty-pudding at the vent ; 
Uninjured, Jack a smile of triumph wore, 

And pointed proudly to the spatter’d floor. 


Now envious rage the giant’s soul possess’d, 
His blood (‘t was Welsh) boil’d fiercely in his breast ; 
‘¢ Shall T,” he roar’d, “* my might with patience see 
Outdone by this audacious atomy ? 
Sooner let Cambria’s leeks together rot, 
And toasted cheese be rank’d with things forgot!” 
Aloft he waved his knife, and, blindly rash, 
Ripp'd up his stomach with one furious gash ; 
A spouting deluge stream’d upon the floor, 
A stripe of pudding in a sea of gore ! 
Prone fell the giant—hiccupp’d—gasp'd—’t was o’er! 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN TO-DAY, TO-MORROW, AND THE PAST. 


Scenr.—The Abyss of Space. In the distance “ the Hours” are seen preparing to 
unbar the gates of Olympus, near which the hands of an illuminated clock point 
to ten minutes to twelve. The Spirit of the Past meantime eyes both speakers 
from a little distance with impatient contempt. 


TO-MORROW. 


I come with radiant promise bright, 

The wretch bow’d down by care and toil 
Hopes better prospects from the light 

hich ushers in To-morrow’s smile. 

The needy courtier in disgrace,— 

The gamester who has lost at play,— 
The belle with pimple on her face,— 

All look to me, and curse To-day. 


TO-DAY. 


What! all? Doth, he, poor wretch, who tried, 
And doom’d next day to dance on air, 
Whilst muffins hot beneath are cried,— 
Doth he, too, wish thy tender care ? 
Then think not, fool, to shake my throne, 
To me, well pleased, all yield their senses; 
The presence of To-day all own, 
But conjugate no future tenses. 


TO-MORROW. 


A pretty monarch ! one day old,— 
n sooth your subjects an’t too civil ; 
For half them, if the truth were told, 
Would wish you fairly at the devil! 
In you the rich man finds ennui, 
é poor man cares unceasing still ; 
And both together sigh for me, 
Whilst striving you and Time to kill. 


TO-DAY. 


And yet ’twas I—a steady friend — 
Who watch’d the hour which gave man birth ; 
In me he lives until the end, 
When sound he rests with mother Earth. 
’Tis I alone, ’mid all his sorrows, 
Whom Death himself can’t take away ; 
For though he take ten thousand morrows, 
Yet, d—— me, all have had To-day. 


TO-MORROW. 


And what art thou who dar’st to boast 

Thy love for man? Though all his woes 
In thee are felt, and in thee lost 

The short-lived joys to thee he owes — 
You gave him birth to give him death. 

To me he looks with hope, not pain ; 
Ev'n when you claim his latest breath, 

Then most he longs for me again. 
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TO-DAY. 


What is the Past—a ghost which scares, 
Yet cannot make me joy or mourn: 
’Tis gone with all its hopes and cares, 
And, thank my stars, it can’t return. 
The Future into me must melt, 
Else but an empty hope or fear. 
I only live—alone am felt ; 
T only reign eternal here ! 


TO-MORROW. 


As ’twixt two fields of fertile green, 
The pass a worthless gate may be, 
So thou a union vile art seen 
Dangling between the Past and me: 
As Mahomet his coffin hung 
Midway between the earth and sky, 
Ev’n so between us thou art swung, 
Though scorn’d by both, vain atomy ! 


TO-DAY. 


When cash is low, and bills run high, 
One still makes shift enough to borrow 
My modest wants to satisfy, 
But not the cravings of To-morrow. 
’Tis thine to exercise thy spite 
On that, which else had cheer’d man’s sorrow — 
The wine which gives him bliss to-night 
Gives only headachs on the morrow. 


TO-MORROW. 


When cash is low, then greedy ever, 
Thy wants are no less strong or real ; 
Whilst all well know that man can never 
To-day To-morrow’s hunger feel : 
And man with me no pain would find, 
But for your punch, wine, and October ; 
You teach the vice of drinking blind, 
The moral I of growing sober. 


TO-DAY. 
As Sisyphus up hill’s steep wa 
Roll’d on the stone, but roll’d in vain, 
The hopes man rolls so high to-day, 
To-morrow thou roll’st down again : 
As Tantalus, ’mid hell’s wild laughter, 
Followed the running stream of yore ; 
So runs the world pell-mell after, 
Whilst still To-morrow runs before. 


To-MoRROW (here the clock strikes twelve). 


Where art thou now? Ha! answer where— 
Thee to the Past a clock can send ; 
Whilst I a second birth find there, 
Where you, vain boaster! find your end. 
But, soft! I must no longer scorn 
That which myself hath chased away — 
Another Morrow, lo! is born, 
To be, as I am now, To-day. 
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TO-DAY. 


I die— yet dying, end the dance 
You had all here, though from man’s eye 
You skulk —still keeping in advance, 
And farthest off when closest by : 
For, hark ! whilst midnight chimes proclaim 
To-morrow must no more delay, 
Vile sycophant! you change your name, 
And court man’s welcome as To-pay. 


Here the Past rises, and after a short pause exclaims :— 


Peace, babbling fools! nor break my sound repose ; 
Here sleep with me man’s former joys and woes — 
All, all are mine —the hope, the smile, the tear — 
The poet’s fancies, and the miser’s fear — 

Youth’s buoyant step—stern manhood’s after care — 
All that the patriot hopes, or heroes dare ; 

The freshness of the heart when life is young, 

And its strange chords by grief as yet unstrung. 

The infant’s weakness—ripen’d manhood’s strength— 
These are my heritage, are mine at length; 

The ruin’d column, and the time-worn tower, 

With silent eloquence proclaim my power ; 

Old friendships—youthful loves are mine at last, 
And history’s brightest page records the Past. 


Dreaming of me the exile’s bosom glows, 
Whilst memory cheats him of his present woes ; 
In me is found whate’er on earth is lost — 

Old Cupid’s wit — O’Connell’s courage most ; 
The new Whig’s honour, and the promised grace 
Of wee Lord Johnny to surrender place. 

The last month’s fashion —and thy virtue too, 
Sweet Lady Blank —the Westminster Review — 
The Legion, and the laurels Evans got, 

And eke the laurels which he gathered not. 

All —all are mine, though thimblerigging’s skill 
In Downing Street presides supremely still. 

Then let To-morrow with To-day contend, 

Yet struggle as they may in me both end. 

Théir pretty rivulets must ceaseless glide, 

Without an object save to swell my tide : 

As streams because they cannot help it flow, 

And trees for want of better business grow. 

Yet, if some speak the truth, a time shall see 

The time, when Time, and Times, shall cease to be. 
Then ALL SHALL BE THE Past. Yet what is Time ? 
That strange, mysterious, fathomless, sublime ! 

His only heir I claim the arduous task, 


That solemn secret to disclose * * * * 
* * ok * * * 


* 4 * tt * 


LAMBDA. 











We are aware that the very title of this 

paper is one which, at first sight, will 
disgust all honest men. Thorough- 
paced Radicals and determined Con- 
servatives will alike lift up both hands 
in vehement protest against it. None 
but Whigs, and tricksters, and via- 
media men, will feel any degree of 
satisfaction at the thought. Yet we 
are about to take up the subject; and 
we do so, not from any greater love to 
it than is prevalent among other honest 
men ; but simply because, having looked 
behind and before, and on every side, 
we have been forced to the conclusion 
that, whether men like it or not, to this 
point are we now drifting. 

We are brought to entertain this ap- 
prehension by the following process of 
ratiocination :— 

First of all, we take note of the fact, 
which no man, however Whiggish he 
may be, will sincerely and honestly 
deny, that the present administration is 
most unquestionably “ on its very last 
legs.” It cannot, surely, be necessary 
for us to advance any lengthened proof 
of this. Ten or eleven formal and 
signal defeats in a single session, and 
this not on one point merely, but on 
several distinct questions, must cer- 
tainly be admitted to shew, not only 
that the ministry is at its last gasp, 
but that any other cabinet which Eng- 
land ever yet saw would have already 
given up the ghost, and that several 
months since. 

Continuance in the present course, 
then, being clearly impossible, we arrive 
at the conclusion, that the next session 
of parliament must witness a change. 
This is the first point in our train of 
reasoning. 

Our next remark is, that we cannot 
reasonably expect of the present minis- 
ters any thing like a frank, manly, and 
unconditional surrender. The extraor- 
dinary specimen of adhesiveness which 
they have already given us, prognos- 
ticates, with the greatest certainty, a 
readiness and watchfulness, even in the 
act of resignation, to catch at every 
chance; to avail themselves of every 
Opportunity ; and, in short, to get all, 
to hold all, and to cling to all, up to 
the last moment of possible existence. 
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THE APPROACHING COALITION. 











The Melbourne cabinet, then, 1. 
Cannot go on as they are; 2. Will 
strive to save any thing out of the 
wreck that they are able. Have we 
not here, then, at least one party, in 
the best possible mood for a Ecalition. 

Let us turn, then, to the other side, 
and see what is the predicament of thai 
party. It is vastly different, it is true, 
from that of the ministerialists; but 
still it has its points of light and 
shade. 

The apparent prospect of the Con- 
servatives at the present moment is 
somewhat as follows : —There appears 
every probability, judging from the 
constant diminution of the ministerial 
array, and increase of that of the oppo- 
sition, that in the ensuing session the 
ministry may be so pressed and ham- 
pered, as to be compelled to make its 
election,—either to dissolve parlia- 
ment, or to resign. 

To the Conservatives it is almost in- 
different which of these courses the 
ministry may take. Should they appeal 
to the people, appearances are strangely 
deceptive, if even with all that govern- 
ment influence could do, the Whigs did 
not lose, on the whole, at least thirty 
votes. Such a loss, reckoning their 
present majority at ten, would leave 
them in a minority of fifty, and this in 
a parliament of their own calling. 
Probably, this would be the course that 
Sir R. Peel would decidedly prefer his 
opponents to take. It would give him 
the helm at once, and would also leave 
him the right to dissolve again in his 
turn, should any circumstance make it 
advisable within the next two or three 
years. 

Should the Whigs, however, rather 
choose to give up the helm fora period ; 
trusting to time and chance for a fresh 
opening for resumption,—the duty of 
dissolving parliament would then de- 
volve upon Sir Robert Peel. Admit- 
ting the government to have influence 
in the return of ten votes, in such 
places as Portsmouth, Chatham, De- 
vonport, &c.; and remembering, also, 
that many men, like Mr. Byng in 
Middlesex, may stand by their party to 
the last, but not after they have them- 
selves thrown up the cards,—we may 
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surely estimate that with all these 
advantages, Sir Robert Peel’s majority, 
in a parliament called by himself, 
would be nothing below 100. 

With such prospects, and with a 
clear probability of quickly coming 
into possession of them, the feeling of 
every sound-hearted Conservative na- 
turally is, “ No compromise! We have 
waited long enough for our victory ; 
let that victory, when it does arrive, be 
at least a complete and a signal one.” 

At least 999 men out of every 1000 
would unquestionably make this an- 
swer. And yet, in the face of all this, 
we retain our opinion, that a coalition 
of some sort is at least a probable event. 

We ground our anticipations upon 
the kind of reflections which we may, 
without much difficulty, assume to be 
— through the mind of Sir Robert 

eel at the present moment. 

The right hon. baronet is already 
well advanced in life ; so far, we mean, 
that without approaching old age, he 
may naturally feel an indisposition to 
hazard any more experiments like that 
of 1834-5. Although he, doubtless, 
will do all that his country, and the 
great party which he leads, may fairly 
call upon him to undertake, there can 
be little doubt that his disposition must 
be, only to take office with a prospect 
of a comfortable continuance in it. 
The remarkable union, in his case, of 
great talents with great possessions, 
makes him, innately and necessarily, a 
person of so much importance in the 
country, that the mere possession of 
office — which to such people as my 
Lords Palmerston and Normanby is 
every thing —is to him scarcely a mat- 
ter worthy of much consideration. It 
would lay upon him a weight, both of 
duty aud responsibility ; while it would 
offer scarcely any commensurate ad- 
vantages, as compared with his present 
position. 

Now, in once more accepting office, 
at the present moment, Sir Robert 
Peel would probably discern some 
points of difficulty. Among these we 
do not agree with the “ liberal” jour- 
nals in assigning a high place to the 
state of Ireland. Plenty of loud talk- 
ing, doubtless, he would have to en- 
dure, from the patriots of that orator- 
bestridden country. But, remember- 
ing the peculiar knack which such 
people always exhibit, of finding out 
what is likely to be most conducive to 
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their own interest, we have no very 
serious apprehensions for the tran- 
quillity of Ireland. 

In other directions, however, we 
seem to discern the tokens of at least 
possible inconvenience. Our foreign 
secretaryship is so remarkably con- 
ducted, as to be always leading us to 
the very brink of a war; and we may 
expect, some day or other, to find our- 
selves entangled in a_ controversy, 
which neither Whig or Tory could 
find the way to extricate us from. It 
would be just before the outbreak of 
such an affair as this, that Lord Pal- 
merston would be most likely to run 
away. 

Another circumstance, necessarily 
leading to some disagreeable reflections, 
is that of the personal intimacy which 
Lord Melbourne has contrived to esta- 
blish between himself and the young 
queen. Entirely to terminate this in- 
timacy might again bring on Sir Ro- 
bert Peel the charge of being arbitrary 
and unfeeling in his demands. And 
yet, if this were not done, would not 
the new premier be in the most extra- 
ordinary position that ever man held ; 
in possessing, nominally, the powers of 
the government, and yet beholding his 
rival enjoying an intercourse with the 
sovereign, necessarily more intimate 
than any which he could hope to be 
admitted to. 

Would the survivorship of Lord 
Palmerston’s diplomatic blunders, with 
all their consequences, be so desirable 
an acquisition, as to be worth en- 
countering, with the certainty that every 
step was watched, every opening waited 
for, in the hope that the moment of 
an ebb-tide might be seized; and 
another lease of Whig government be 
granted ? 

The only plan that seems to obviate 
these dangers, is that of such an union 
as should form a government too strong 
for any reaction to render weak ; and, 
at the same time, standing so well with 
the court, as to have nothing to fear 
from backstairs intrigue. 

The great difficulty would be, to 
fix upon some basis which should not 
cover both parties with infamy. An 
essential point, consequently, must be, 
that the basis should be Conservative. 
On no neutral or via-media ground 
could the great constitutional party 
consent to enter. 

The only question is, whether the 
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Whigs have not already so far become 

Conservative as to render the remain- 
ing steps in their conversion com- 
paratively easy. We incline to think 
that this is the case. 

If we examine into the matters in 
dispute for these six or seven years 
past, we shall find that by far the 
greater a of them are already 
disposed of. The Irish Tithe question 
is adjusted, on the Conservative prin- 
ciple ; the Irish Corporation Bill has 
passed, just in that state in which the 
Lords were ready to pass it two years 
since. Nothing remains, save the Irish 
Registration Bill; and here, too, the 
ground of difference is actually nothing, 
—the law-officers of the crown having 
already, more than once, framed and 
brought into parliament a similar mea- 
sure, parallel, in all its chief provi- 
sions, with Lord Stanley’s bill. 

Having themselves seen the expe- 
diency and necessity of some such 
measure, what can be more simple and 
easy than for the ministry to initiate, at 
the very commencement of the next 
session, an honest plan of this kind, 
and to pledge themselves to use all 
their efforts to pass it during the 
session? The only awkwardness of 
such a proceeding is, that it involves 
another most important step — the 
coming to a breach with Daniel O’Con- 
nell. 

The Irish agitator has abundantly 
shewn, both in the last and in former 
sessions, that he is not at all inclined 
to concede this point. A just and 
honest Registration-bill must necessarily 
cripple his power and influence, which 
has always rested on the basis of fraud 
and perjury, on the part of the pea- 
sants, and a prostituted absolution on 
the part of the priests. To make him 
submit patiently to the amputation of 
so many joints of his tail, is really 
more than we ought to expect. The 
government, then, purposing to do 
what is right in the matter of Irish re- 
gistration, must at the same time con- 
template a positive feud with O’Connell 
and his * tail.” 

But this, politically (and not mo- 
rally) speaking, would be suicide. To 
hazard the downright animosity of a 
party of thirty or forty Irish members, 
—the Conservative opposition remained 
firm in their ranks,—is, obviously 
enough, to incur certain destruction. 
Such, in fact, was the prospect before 
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the ministry in May last; and in this 
view it was that they fought the battle 
of O’Connell, even at the cost of much 
self-reproach, and great upbraidings 
from their friends. 

But will they again enter upon the 
same unjustifiable and clearly unsafe 
course? They found, last session, that 
the advocacy of positive wrong sorely 
crippled and weakened their power ; 
that one friend deserted them on this 
day, another on that ; while scores were 
only kept in their ranks by the most 
earnest supplications. Will they renew 
the scenes of July 1840? One would 
think it scarcely possible for men to 
act so infatuated a part. But if their 
cooler judgment condemn this course, 
and they decide to retrace their steps, 
and to take the side of honesty and 
uprightness, then they have the cer- 
tain prospect of O’Connell’s wrath ; 
and will they brave this without a pre- 
vious good understanding with the 
Conservatives ? 

Let us suppose, however, that it was 
mutually agreed that justice should be 
done in this matter ; and then we may 
ask, without much probability of a 
reply, What is there before us on which 
the two great parties can come into 
collision? Irish Tithes, Irish Corpor- 
ations, English Schools, Irish Registra- 
tion,—all being now arranged and laid 
by, where is the topic on which a 
serious difference can arise, and on 
which a party struggle can take place? 
We own that we can discern none. 
But if this be the case, what can be 
more obvious than the temptation that 
will exist, on both sides of the House, 
to lay down their arms, and form one 
united administration. 

Such an administration would, of 
course, excite and meet with the fiercest 
wrath of the whole Radical, Chartist, 
and O'Connell party. These would 
probably rally a body of about 150 
members of the lower House ; who 
would form themselves into a Radical 
opposition. There would be nothing 
fearful, startling, or unwholesome in 
this. There being a considerable Ra- 
dical or democratic party in the coun- 
try, it would be but right, and rather 
desirable than otherwise, that that party 
should have its representatives and its 
voice in parliament. 

The new government would be essen- 
tially Conservative. It would consist, 


for the largest part, of men who have 
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for years borne that name and fought 
under that banner. It would also em- 
brace the second great party in parlia- 
ment,— the men who have ever advo- 
cated reform, a safe and cautious 
reform; but who do not fancy con- 
tinual change ; who do not wish “ that 
the medicine of the commonwealth 
should be made its daily bread.” 
These would be willing to admit that 
all the great changes which they used 
to think desirable, both in the state 
and in the church, had been, within 
the last ten years, accomplished ; and 
all they would now require, would 
be an assurance that such further and 
minor modifications as time should 
indicate, should be readily and prompt- 
ly conceded—a pledge which no reason- 
able Conservative could desire to with- 
hold. 

We have here, then, selected the 
outline of a great change in our ex- 
ternal politics. We have done so with- 
out being at all “ in the secret,” or 
consulting any one’s tastes or views 
but our own. We know not that any 
such scheme is yet in agitation; on 
the contrary, we admit that cautious 
politicians would not be likely to open 
a question in September which needs 
not to be decided till the February 
after. We have argued, therefore, 
merely on a surface view of the case. 
Circumstances which are equally open 
to all the world, and on which every 
reader may easily form his own opinion, 
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seem to point oyt the course we have 
described, as the most natural for 
things to take, having once been brought 
into their present position. 

Opposed to these expectations, how- 
ever, are, ist, “ the Chapter of Ac- 
cidents,” as men call it ; meaning there- 
by, such unforeseen events as often 
turn up, and derange the wisest plans 
and calculations; 2d, the popular hatred 
of “ Coalitions.” This last we desire 
not to lessen. In so far as it chiefly 
rests upon and expresses a dislike of 
compromises of principle, we entirely 
approve of,and concur init. But let it 
be observed, that the only coalition we 
have spoken of, as even possible, is a 
coalition to form a Conservative go- 
vernment. This, we believe, might be 
effected without deserving or receiving 
any very vehement opposition from 
the people. We are not aware that, 
beyond a few of their leaders, they 
have any such vehement attachment 
to particular persons, as to render them 
inimical to any particular list of names. 
So that the administration formed was 
distinctly understood to be a Conserva- 
tive one, we should not calculate on 
their wrath being greatly excited, by 
any particular mixture of names. The 
only men personally unpopular on 
either side, that we are aware of, are 
my Lords Normanby and Palmerston, 
on the Whig side of the house, and 
Ellenborough on our own. 
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